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CHARLES    1. 


THE  KING  IN  SCOTLAND — DISCONTENT  IN  ENGLAND — IN  IRELAND  — 
OPPRESSIVE  CONDUCT  OF  WENTWORTH — IN  SCOTLAND  —  NEW  SER- 
VICE BOOK — COVENANT  —  RIOTS — KING  MARCHES  AGAINST  THE 
COVENANTERS — PACIFICATION  OF  BERWICK SCOTTISH  AND  ENG- 
LISH   PARLIAMENTS  — A    SECOND    WAR  — SCOTS     OBTAIN     POSSESSION 

OF    NORTHUMBERLAND  AND  DURHAM — GREAT  COUNCIL    AT  YORK 

TREATY    TRANSFERRED    TO    LONDON. 

Scotland,   at  the  death   of  James,    enjoyed         j    ' 
a  state  of  unprecedented  tranquillity  ;  but  the    v-^-«* 

I  roncop 

restlessness  and  imprudence  of  the  new  king  tionsio 
gradually  provoked  discontent  and    rebellion.  Scotland. 
It  had  been  suggested,   that  he  might  obtain 
a  permanent  supply  for  his  own  wants,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  a  more  decent  main- 
tenance for  the  Scottish  clergy,  if  he  were  to 
resume  the  ecclesiastical  property,  which,  at      1626.. 
the  reformation,  had  fallen  to  the  crown,  and 
vol.   x.  B 


HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND, 

during  the  minority  of  his  father,  had  been 
alienated  by  the  prodigality  of  the  regents 
1628.  Murray  and  Morton.  The  first  attempt  failed 
from  the  resistance  of  the  possessors ;  in  the 
second,  he  proved  more  successful.  The  su- 
periorities and  jurisdictions  of  the  church 
lands  were  surrendered,  and  a  certain  rate  was 
fixed,  at  which  the  tithes  might  be  redeemed 
by  the  heritors,  and  the  feudal  emoluments  be 
purchased  by  the  crown.  Charles  congratu- 
lated himself  on  the  result;  but  the  benefit 
was  more  than  balanced  by  the  disaffection 
which  it  created.  The  many  powerful  families 
who  thought  themselves  wronged,  did  not 
forget  the  injury ;  in  a  few  years  they  took  the 
most  ample  revenge.1 
Corona-  The  king,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  resolved 

tion  in  ....  .  TT 

Edin-         to  visit  his   native  country.     He  was  accom- 
bUi633       Panied  by  a  gallant  train  of  English  noblemen, 
June  12.      and  was  received  by  the  Scots  with  the  most 
enthusiastic    welcome.      At    his    coronation, 
June  is.      which  was    performed    by  the  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,   they  gave  equal  demonstrations 
of  joy,   though  several  parts  of  the  ceremony 
shocked  their  religious  feelings,  and  the  offici- 
ous interference  of  Laud   wounded  their  na- 
tional pride.2 


1  Burnet's  own  Times,  i.  20.     Large  declaration,  1 — 9.     Balfour, 
ii.  128.  139.  151.  3.  4.     Statutes  of  1633. 

2  Balfour,  ii.  195—199.     Rushworth,  ii.  181,  182.     Clarendon, 
i.  79. 
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In  a  few  days  Charles  opened  the  Scottish 
parliament,  after  the  ancient  form.  A  liberal 
supply  was  cheerfully  voted  to  the  sovereign —  Scottish 

i  .  i  *  l      l  *  perils,- 

but  on  two  points  he  met  with  the  most  vigor-  ment. 
ous  opposition.  When  it  was  proposed  to  une2°- 
confirm  the  statutes  respecting  religion,  and  to 
vest  in  the  crown  the  power  of  regulating  the 
apparel  of  churchmen,  an  obstinate  stand  was 
made  by  all  the  members,  who  conscientiously 
objected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops. 
The  king  sternly  commanded  them  to  vote, 
not  to  dispute,  and  pointing  to  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  exclaimed,  "  Your  names  are  here  !  to- 
"  day  I  shall  see  who  are  willing  to  serve  me." 
The  lord  register  solemnly  affirmed,  that  the  June  27. 
majority  had  given  their  voices  in  favour  of  the 
bills  ;  the  contrary  was  as  strenuously  asserted 
by  their  opponents.  The  notion,  that  the  king 
entertained  sentiments  favourable  to  popery, 
had  been  maliciously  circulated  in  Scotland : 
the  ceremonies  at  his  coronation,  and  his 
policy  respecting  the  church,  were  deemed 
confirmatory  of  the  charge,  and  though  he 
surrendered  to  the  importunity  of  petitioners 
most  of  the  money  voted  by  the  parliament, 
his  visit  served  neither  to  strengthen  the  at- 
tachment, nor  to  dissipate  the  distrust  of  his 
countrymen.3 


3  Balfour,    ii.  199—201.     Rushworth,    ii.   182-187.     Burnet's 
Own  Times,  i.  22. 
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During  the  six  years  which  followed  his  re- 
turn from  Scotland,  England  appeared  to 
enjoy  a  calm;  but  it  was  a  deceitful  calm, 
which  frequently  precedes  a  storm.  He  took 
no  pains  to  allay,  he  rather  inflamed  that 
feverish  irritation,  which  the  illegality  of  his 
past  conduct  had  excited  in  the  minds  of  his 
subjects.  Nor  can  it  be  said,  in  his  excuse, 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  their  dissatisfaction. 
He  saw  it,  and  despised  it ;  believing  firmly 
in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  he  doubted  not  to 
bear  down  the  force  of  public  opinion,  by  the 
mere  weight  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
Conduct  of  He  had  scarcely  time  to  repose  from  the 
fatigue  of  his  journey,  when  Abbot  died,  and 
he  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  to  place  Laud 
on  the  archiepiscopal  throne.4     The  new  me- 

4  At  this  time  Laud  made  the  following  entries  in  his  diary  : 
"  Aug.  4.  News  came  of  the  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
"  death.  The  king  resolved  presently  to  give  it  to  me.  That  very 
"  morning  at  Greenwich  there  came  one  to  me  seriously,  and  that 
"  avowed  ability  to  perform  it,  and  offered  me  to  be  a  cardinal. 
"  I  went  presently  to  the  king,  and  acquainted  him  both  with  the 
"  thing  and  the  person.  Aug.  17.  I  had  a  serious  offer  made  me 
"  again  to  be  a  cardinal.  I  was  then  from  court ;  but  so  soon  as 
"  I  came  thither,  (winch  was  Wednesday  Aug.  21,)  I  acquainted 
"  his  majesty  with  it.  But  ray  answer  again  was,  that  somewhat 
"  dwelt  within  me,  which  would  net  suffer  that  till  Rome  were 
"  other  than  it  is."  Much  ingenuity  has  been  used  to  prove  from 
these  entries,  that  Laud  had  in  reality  no  objection  to  be  a  cardinal; 
that  he  communicated  these  offers  to  .the  king,  in  hope  of  his 
approval,  and  refused  only  on  account  of  the  reluctance  of  Charles 
to  give  his  assent.  Certainly  such  suspicions  are  not  warranted  by 
the  words  themselves,  and  are  completely  overturned  by  his  answer 
in  the  history  of  his  troubles,  that  the  person  making  the  offer  hud 
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tropolitan  wielded  the  crosier  with  a  more 
vigorous  grasp  than  his  predecessor.  He 
visited  his  province,  established  uniformity  of 
discipline  in  the  cathedral  churches,  enforced 
the  exact  observance  of  the  rubric,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  different  injunctions ;  and,  by 
strictly  adhering  to  the  canon  which  forbad 
ordination  without  a  title,  cut  off  the  supply  of 
non-conforming  ministers  for  public  lectures 
and  private  chapels.  After  his  example,  and 
by  his  authority,  the  churches  were  repaired 
and  beautified ;  at  his  requisition  the  judges 
unanimously  confirmed  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  by 
his  advice,  the  king,  in  defiance  of  every  ob- 
stacle, undertook  to  restore  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral to  its  ancient  splendour.  In  these  pur- 
suits there  was  certainly  much  commendable 
in  itself,  and  becoming  his  station ;  but  the 
jealousy  of  the  puritans  had  long  ago  marked 
him  out  as  an  enemy :  the  most  innocent  of 
his  actions  were  misrepresented  to  the  public, 
and  whatever  he  attempted,  was  described  as 
an  additional  step  towards  the  introduction 
of  popery.  A  succession  of  written  papers 
dropped  in  the  streets,  or  affixed  to  the  walls, 
or  secretly  conveyed   into  his  house,  warned 


relation  to  some  ambassador ;  that  he  acquainted  the  king  because 
he  was  compelled  to  do  it  by  law;  and  that  Charles  himself  freed 
him  speedily  both  from  the  trouble  and  the  danger.  Laud's  Trou- 
bles, 388.     Diary,  49. 
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him  of  the   punishment  which   his   apostacy 
deserved,    and   which    the   orthodoxy   of    his 
opponents  was  prepared  to  inflict.5 
Envoy  I.  It  served  to  confirm  their  suspicions,  that 

pope.  l  at  this  very  time  an  agent  from  the  papal  court 
was  resident  in  London.  The  controversies 
which  continued  to  divide  the  English  catho- 
lics, with  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  oath 
enacted  in  the  last  reign,  and  to  the  expedience 
of  episcopacy  for  the  government  of  their 
church,  had  induced  Urban  VIII.  to  appoint 
a  confidential  minister,  who  might  collect  on 
the  spot  accurate  information  respecting  the 
conduct  and  views  of  the  two  contending  par- 
ties. For  this  purpose,  he  first  employed 
Leander,  an  English  Benedictine  monk,  and 
subsequently  Panzani,  an  Italian  priest  of  the 
1634.  congregation  of  the  Oratory.  Panzani  was 
graciously  received  by  the  queen,  and  assured, 
through  secretary  Windebank,  that  he  might 
remain  in  safety.  From  his  dispatches  it  ap- 
pears, that  among  the  most  zealous  church- 

5  Laud's  Diary,  44,  47.  These  reports  and  menaces  urged  the 
archbishop  to  prove  himself  a  true  protestant  by  his  vigilance 
against  the  catholics.  In  a  letter  to  lord  Strafford  we  are  told,  that 
he  had  lately  accused  before  the  council,  a  schoolmaster  and  inn- 
keeper at  Winchester,  for  bringing  up  catholic  scholars ;  that  he  had 
procured  an  order  for  the  calling  in  and  burning  of  a  catholic  book 
of  instruction,  entitled,  An  Introduction  to  a  Devout  Life;  and 
that  Morse,  a  missionary,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
attention  to  the  sick  during  the  contagious  fever  in  St.  Giles's,  and 
had,  by  his  charity,  induced  many  to  become  catholics,  had  been 
tried  and  convicted.     Strafford  papers,  ii.  74. 
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men,  there  were   some  who,  alarmed  by  the    CHAP, 
encreasing  numbers  and  persevering  hostility    ^ 
of  the  puritans,  began  to  think  of  a  re-union 
with  the  see  of  Home,  as  the  best  safeguard 
for  the  church  of  England.     Of  this  number 
were  Windebank,  Goodman,  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, and  Montague,  bishop  of  Chichester. 
The  latter  was   become  an  enthusiast  in  the 
cause.     He  conversed  thrice  with  the  Italian 
on    the    subject,    and   assured   him   that   the 
English  clergy  would  not  refuse  to  the  pope  a 
supremacy  purely  spiritual,  such  as  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  French  catholics ;   that  among 
the   prelates,    three   only,  those   of    Durham, 
Salisbury,    and    Exeter,    would    object;    and 
that  Laud,  though  he  was  too  timid  and  too 
cautious  to  commit  himself  by  any  open  avowal, 
was    in    reality   desirous   of  such    an   union, 
Though  it  was  plain  that  little  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  the  assurances  made  by  men  who 
had   not  the   courage   to   communicate    their 
thoughts  to   each  other,  much  less  to    sound 
the   disposition    of  their    sovereign,    Panzani 
transmitted  the  information  to  his  court ;  and 
received  for  answer,  that  on  a  subject  so  deli- 
cate  and  important,  it  was  his  duty  to  hear 
what  was  said,  but  to  abstain  from  giving  any 
pledge   on  the  part  of  the   pontiff;  and  that, 
if  these  overtures  should  subsequently  assume 
a  more  tangible  shape,  the  negociation  would 
be  entrusted  to  a  minister  of  higher  rank  and 
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more  approved  experience.  Panzani  now  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  other  objects  of  his  mis-5 
sion.  Charles,  at  his  solicitation,  put  an  end 
to  the  vexations  to  which  the  catholics  were 
still  subject  from  the  searches  wantonly  and 
maliciously  made  in  their  houses  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  pursuivants ;  and  was  induced  by 
the  hope  of  benefiting  his  nephew,  the  Palatine, 
through  the  mediation  of  Urban,  to  consent  to 
the  opening  of  an  official  intercourse  between 
the  two  courts,  through  accredited  agents, 
who  should,  however,  assume  no  public  cha- 
racter, but  appear  as  private  individuals.  For 
this  purpose  Conn,  a  Scottish  clergyman,  was 
sent  to  England  as  envoy  to  the  queen,  and  sir 
William  Hamilton,  brother  to  lord  Abercorn, 
was,  with  the  king's  consent,  deputed  to  reside 
as  her  minister  in  Rome.6  He  was,  however* 
furnished  with  secret  instructions  from  Charles, 
to  solicit  the  good  offices  of  the  pope  in  favour 
of  his  nephew ;  to  promote  the  proposed  mar- 
riage between  the  king  of  Poland  and  his  niece, 
a  daughter  of  the  Palatine  ;  and  to  obtain  the 
papal  approbation  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or 
of  some  similar  disclaimer  of  the  deposing 
doctrine.  In  case  he  succeeded  in  any  of  these 
three  points,  he  was  permitted  to  assure  the 

6  It  is  plain,  from  the  original  papers,  that  in  this  mission  Charles 
had  no  other  than  political  objects  in  view,  whatever  designs  or 
hopes  might  be  entertained  by  others.  See  Clarendon  papers,  i, 
337.  348.  355.  445. 
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pontiff,  that  the  king  would  consent  to  what 
he  had  hitherto  peremptorily  refused,  the  per- 
manent residence  of  a  catholic  bishop  in  Eng- 
land.7 

.  II.  The  severity  of  the  judgments  given  in  Trials  in 
the  star-chamber  proved  another  source  of  chlmbe"r. 
public  discontent.  The  reader  has  seen  that 
this  supreme  court  was  established,  or  at  least 
moulded  into  a  new  form  in  the  third  year  of 
Henry  VII.  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
presumption  of  those  powerful  lords,  who  at  a 
distance  from  the  capital  overawed  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  set  at  defiance  the  authority  of 
the  ordinary  courts  of  law.  It  was  made  to 
consist  of  two  out  of  three  great  officers  of 
state,  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal  lord,  members 
of  the  privy  council,  and  two  of  the  twelve 
judges ;  and  was  authorized  to  examine  offend- 
ers, and  to  punish  them  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  realm.  When  it  had  fallen 
almost  into  desuetude,  it  was  restored  in  full 
vigour,  and  with  the  most  beneficial  results,  by 
cardinal  Wolsey;  and  from  that  period  continued 
through  several  reigns  to  grow  in  importance, 


7  See  Memoirs  of  Gregorio  Panzani  (131—261.),  published  by 
Rev.  Jos.  Berrington.  Of  their  authenticity  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 
Also  Mr.  Butler's  Historical  Memoirs  of  British  Catholics,  3d  edi- 
tion, vol.  ii.  310 — 369.  It  appears  to  me  plain  that  Charles  had  no 
idea  of  a  re-union  between  the  churches.  Tf  Laud  cherished  such  a 
project,  he  kept  it  to  himself.  Panzani  never  saw  him ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  in  the  correspondence,  except  the  assertion  of  Montague, 
to  make  it  appear  that  tho  archbishop  was  favourable  to  it. 
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perpetually  adding  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  mak- 
ing itself  feared  by  the  severity  of  its  judg- 
ments.8 Whatever  by  legal  ingenuity  could 
be  tortured  into  a  contempt  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity, might  be  brought  before  it :  and  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  proceedings,  the  rank  of  the 
judges,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  delivered 
their  opinions,  gave  it  a  superiority  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  over  every  other  judicial  tribunal. 
But  in  proportion  as  it  gained  in  dignity  and 
importance,  it  lost  in  reputation.  The  judges 
(every  privy  counsellor  was  now  admitted)  were 
also  in  many  cases  the  prosecutors  :  they  ge- 
nerally founded  their  decisions  on  precedent 
rather  than  law  ;  and  it  was  believed  that  often 
the  wish  to  humble  an  adversary,  the  necessity 
of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  exchequer,  and 
the  hope  of  purchasing  the  royal  favour,  in- 
duced them  to  punish  without  sufficient  proof 
of  guilt,  or  beyond  the  real  demerit  of  the  of- 
fender. Of  such  conduct  one  instance  has  been 
already  mentioned  in  the  fate  of  Leighton :  a 
few   more  may  be  added,  which,    from  their 


8  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Commonwealth  of  England,  1.  iii.  c.  3.  "  It 
"  was  a  glorious  sight  on  a  star-day,  when  the  knights  of  the  garter 
"  appear  with  the  stars  on  their  garments,  and  the  judges  in  their 
"  scarlet ;  and  in  that  posture  they  have  sate,  sometimes  from  nine 
"  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  before  every  one  had 
"  done  speaking  their  minds  in  the  cause  that  was  before  them.  .And 
"  it  was  usual  for  those  that  came  to  be  auditors  at  the  sentence 
"  given  in  weighty  causes,  to  be  there  by  three  in  the  morning  to 
"  get  convenient  places  and  standing."     Rushworth,  ii.  473 
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influence  on  the  subsequent  events,  are  deserv- 
ing of  particular  notice. 

1°.  When  bishop  Williams  resigned  the  seals,  Trial  of 

-1      .  .  the  bishop 

he  retired,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  re-  0f Lincoln, 
gain  the  royal  favour,  to  his  diocese  of  Lincoln. 
There  his  wealth  enabled  him  to  live  with 
princely  magnificence,  while  his  resentment 
led  him  to  indulge  occasionally  in  rash  and 
indecorous  expressions.  These  were  carefully 
conveyed  by  the  sycophants  around  him  to  the 
ear  of  his  great  rival  Laud,  and  by  Laud  com- 
municated with  suitable  comments  to  the  king.9 
It  had  been  advised  by  Williams  that  the  puri- 
tans should  be  gained  by  lenity  and  indulgence, 
instead  of  being  alienated  by  severity  and 
prosecutions  ;  and,  as  the  counsel  had  been 
favourably  received,  he  hesitated  not  to  repeat 
it  to  two  officers  of  the  high  commission  court. 
In  a  few  days  an  information  was  filed  against  1628., 
him  in  the  star-chamber,  for  publishing  tales 
to  the  scandal  of  his  majesty's  government, 
and  revealing  secrets  of  state  contrary  to  his 
oath  of  a  privy  counsellor.  He  gave  in  his 
answer,  and  the  prosecution  was  allowed  to 
sleep  during  four  or  five  years,  through  the 
influence  of  Cottington,  who  began  to  oppose 

9  Those  who  wish  to  learn  the  dishonest  artifices  by  which  these 
two  prelates  sought  to  ruin  each  other  in  the  estimation  of  the  king, 
may  consult  Hacket's  Life  of  Williams,  comparing  it  with  Heylin's 
Life  of  Laud.  That  Laud  dreaded  at  all  times  the  influence  of  Wil- 
liams, is  evident  from  his  dreams  respecting  that  prelate,  which  he 
has  recorded  in  his  Diary,  7.  8.  10.  38.  41.  48. 
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Laud.  He  had  even  appeased  the  king,  and 
directions  had  been  given  to  draw  out  his  par- 
don, when  on  some  new  provocation  the  pro- 
ceedings recommenced,10  and  an  attempt  having 
been  made  to  weaken  the  credit  of  Pridgeon, 
a  witness  for  Williams,  the  bishop  or  his  agents 
sought  to  support  it  by  inducing  the  witnesses 
against  Pridgeon  to  revoke  or  amend  their  de- 
positions. The  attorney-general  immediately 
dropped  the  first  information,  and  substituted 
a  second,  charging  the  prelate  with  the  offence 
of  tampering  with  the  king's  witnesses.  After 
1637.  a  patient  hearing  of  nine  days,  the  court  ad- 
judged him  to  be  suspended  from  the  episcopal 
office,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during 
the  royal  pleasure,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000. 
Laud,  who  was  one  of  the  judges,  and  was 
considered  by  the  public  as  his  great  enemy, 
took  the  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  own 
character.  Delivering  his  judgment,  he  de- 
clared, that  he  had  repeatedly  interceded  for 
Williams  on  his  knees,  but  that  the  petitions 
of  the  bishop  for  favour  were  so  far  from  ex- 
pressing repentance  and  humility,  that  they 
served  rather  to  offend  than  to  appease  his 
sovereign.  His  enemies,  however,  were  not 
yet  satisfied.  The  officers  who  took  posses- 
sion of  the  bishop's  effects,  found  among  his 
papers  two  letters  from  Osbaldeston,  a  school- 


10  Strafford  papers,  i.  480.  490.  504.  506.  516. 
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master,  informing  his  patron,  in  one  passage, 
that  "  the  great  Leviathan  (Portland,  the  late 
"  lord  treasurer)  and  the  little  urchin  (archbi- 
"  shop  Laud)  were  in  a  storm,"  and,  in  another, 
that  "  there  was  great  jealousy  between  the 
"  Leviathan  and  the  little  meddling  hocus-po- 
"  cus."  This  discovery  gave  rise  to  another 
information  against  Williams,  for  having  plot- 
ted with  Osbaldeston  to  divulge  false  news,  to 
breed  disturbance  in  the  state,  and  to  excite 
dissension  between  two  great  officers  of  the 
crown.  On  the  trial  it  was  held,  that  to  con- 
ceal a  libellous  letter  respecting  a  private  indi- 
vidual was  lawful,  but  to  conceal  one  respect- 
ing a  public  officer  was  a  high  offence,  and  the  1639 
judgment  of  the  court  was,  that  the  bishop  of  Feb.  u. 
Lincoln  should  pay  a  fine  of  £5000  to  the 
king,  damages  to  the  amount  of  £3000  to  the 
archbishop,  should  make  his  submission,  and 
should  suffer  imprisonment  during  pleasure.11 

2°.  William  Prynne  was  a  barrister  of  Lin-  OfPrynne. 
coin's  inn,  a  man  of  a  morose  and  gloomy 
disposition,  deeply  imbued  with  the  doctrines 
of  puritanism,  and  warmly  animated  against 
the  prevailing  vices  of  the  age.  He  had  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  dissolute  lives  of  some 

11  Rushworth,  ii.  416—449.  803—817.  Howell,  iii.  770—824. 
If  we  believe  only  one  Lalf  of  the  account  of  these  prosecutions,  as 
recorded  by  Hacket,  we  nmst  admit,  that  to  molest  the  obnoxious 
prelate,  the  king  and  his  adviser  scrupled  not  to  violate  every  prin- 
ciple, and  even  every  accustomed  form  of  justice.  Hacket,  ii.  43 — 
140. 
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young  men  among  his  acquaintance  originated 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  theatre ;  and  to 
warn  the  public  against  that  great  and  growing 
evil — to  prove  that  the  nation  was  rapidly 
lapsing  into  paganism,  he  wrote  a  ponderous 
volume  of  one  thousand  quarto  pages,  entitled 
Histriomastrix.  He  complained,  that  within 
the  two  last  years  not  less  than  forty  thousand 
copies  of  plays  had  been  exposed  to  sale ; 
that  they  were  printed  on  better  paper  than 
most  bibles,  and  bought  up  with  greater  avidity 
than  the  choicest  sermons ;  and  that  the  thea- 
tres in  the  capital,  those  chapels  of  the  devil, 
had  encreased  to  six,  double  the  number  that 
existed  in  Rome  under  that  dissolute  emperor 
Nero.  The  players  he  represented  as  the  mi- 
nisters of  Satan,  and  the  haunters  of  plays  as 
running  in  the  broad  road  to  damnation.  His 
attacks  were  equally  directed  against  the  masks 
at  court  and  the  amusements  of  the  common 
people.  Dancing  was  the  devil's  profession, 
and  every  pace  in  a  dance  was  a  pace  nearer 
hell.  Dancing  made  the  ladies  of  England, 
shorn  and  frizzled  madams,  to  lose  their  mo- 
desty ;  dancing  had  caused  the  death  of  Nero, 
and  had  led  three  worthy  Romans  to  put  to 
death  the  emperor  Gallienus.  t  With  equal 
bitterness  he  inveighed  against  hunting,  may- 
poles, public  festivals,  the  adorning  of  houses 
with  green  ivy  at  Christmas,  cards,  music,  and 
perukes.  Neither  did  the  church  escape.  The 
silk  and  satin  divines,  with   their  pluralities, 
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their  bellowing  chaunts  in  the  church,  and  their 
ducking  and  cringing  to  the  altars,  were  sub- 
jected to  the  severe  lash  of  the  satirist.  Prynne 
had  long  been  a  marked  character ;  Laud  had 
already  summoned  him  twice  before  the  high 
commission  court,  and  had  twice  seen  the 
victim  snatched  from  his  grasp  by  prohibitions 
from  Westminster  hall.12  But  this  last  publi- 
cation subjected  him  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
more  independent  court.  The  prelate  hastened 
to  read  to  the  king  the  passages  which  appear- 
ed to  reflect  upon  him  and  the  queen  dancing 
at  court :  and  Noy,  the  attorney-general,  was 
ordered  to  indict  Prynne  in  the  star-chamber,  Fe^2" 
as  the  author  of  a  dangerous  and  seditious 
libel.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  disclaimed  upon 
oath  any  disloyal  or  factious  intention, — any 
design  of  including  the  king  or  queen,  or  lords, 
or  virtuous  females,  within  the  indiscriminate 
censure  of  his  book ;  and  that  he  expressed 
his  regret  for  several  passages,  couched  in 
language  which  he  acknowledged  to  be  too 
severe  and  caustic,  and  unjustifiable.  He  was 
adjudged  by  the  court  to  be  put  from  the  bar, 
excluded  from  Lincoln's  inn,  and  degraded  at 
Oxford  ;  to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  Westminster  May  7. 
and  in  Cheapside,  to  lose  an  ear  in  each  place,  May  10. 
to  have  his  book  burnt  before  his  eyes  by  the 
common   hangman,    to  pay  a  fine  of  £5000, 

12  Canterburies  doome,  507.     Heylin,  155.  173.  230. 
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and  to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment.  So- 
severe  a  punishment  deserved  and  incurred 
the  reprobation  of  the  public :  but  when  the 
puritans  indulged  in  invectives  against  the 
court  by  which  it  was  inflicted,  they  should 
have  recollected  the  still  more  barbarous  judg- 
ment which  they  had  pronounced  in  parliament 
a  few  years  before,  against  Floyd  the  catholic 
barrister,  for  a  much  more  questionable  of- 
fence.13 

3°.  But  prosecution  did  not  subdue  the  spi- 
rit of  Prynne.  From  his  prison,  in  a  tract 
entitled  News  from  Ipswich,  he  denounced 
the  apostacy  of  the  prelates ;  attempted  to 
prove  them  Luciferian  lords,  devouring  wolves, 
and  execrable  traitors  ;  and  charged  them  with 
a  long  catalogue  of  innovations,  tending,  in 
opinion,  to  overthrow  the  pure  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  introduce  the  superstitions  of 
popery.14  He  found  an  able  coadjutor  in  Dr. 
Bastwi/pk,  a  fellow  prisoner.  Bastwick  was 
a  physician,  who  had  written  a  treatise  against 


13  Rushworth,  ii.  220—241.  Howell,  iii.  561—586.  Whitelock, 
18.  22.  Heylin,  230.  264.  We  are  told,  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  that  Prynne  immediately  after  the  execution,  "  got  his 
"  ears  sowed  on,  that  they  might  grown  again  as  before  to  his  head." 
Strafford  papers,  i.  266. 

14  These  innovations  were,  the  forbidding  of  sermons  on  the  last 
general  fast,  the  appointing  it  on  Wednesday,  to  prevent  the  Wed- 
nesday lectures,  the  omission  of  a  collect,  and  of  the  prayer  for  sea- 
sonable weather,  and  also  of  the  name  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and 
of  her  issue,  in  the  prayer  for  the  royal  family.  Rushworth,  iii. 
App.  119—122. 
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the  divine  institution  of  bishops,  under  the 
title  of  "  Elenchus  papismi  et  flagellum  epis- 
"  coporum  Latialium."  It  was  a  fair  subject 
of  discussion  :  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  church- 
men, he  had  treated  it  more  like  a  libeller  ^  1635. 
than  a  divine ;  and  in  the  high  commission 
court  he  was  excommunicated,  suspended  from 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  condemned 
to  pay,  with  the  cost  of  the  suit,  a  fine  of 
£  1000  to  the  king,  to  be  imprisoned  two  years, 
and  to  make  a  recantation.  He  now  wrote 
another  tract,  "  Apologeticus  ad  prsesules 
"  Anglicanos,"  and  followed  this  up  with  the 
"  Letanie  of  John  Bastwick,  doctor  of  physic, 
"  being  now  full  of  devotion,  and  lying-  at  this 
"  instant  in  Limbo  patrum," — a  strange  and 
incoherent  rhapsody,  intended  to  expose  the 
"  faste  and  prophanesse  of  the  bishops,  and 
"  the  fruitlessnesse  and  impietie  of  the  service 
"  books."15  A  third  apostle  was  found  in 
Henry  Burton,  a  clergyman  who  had  been 
chaplain  to  the  king  before  his  journey  to  Spain, 
and  who  had  since  been  suspended  by  the  high 
commission  court,   for  two   sermons   entitled, 

15  As  a  specimen,  I  transcribe  the  following  passage,  not  one  of 
the  most  offensive  :  "  If  wee  looke  upon  the  lives,  actions,  and  man- 
ors of  the  priests  and  prelats  of  our  age,  and  see  their  pride,  faste, 
"  impudence,  humanity,  prophanesse,  unmercifullnes,  ungodli- 
"  nesse,  &c,  one  would  thinke  that  hell  were  broke  loose,  and  that 
'•  the  devils  in  surplices,  in  hoods,  in  copes,  in  rochets,  and  in  foure 
"  square  c — t — s  upon  their  heads,  were  come  among  us,  and  had 

"  b 1  us  all :  pho!  how  they  stinke  !"     P.  14. 

VOL.  X.  C 
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1636 
Nov.  5. 


Their  pu- 
nishment. 


"  God  and  the  King,"  preached  on  the  5th  of 
November  in  his  own  church  of  St.  Matthew, 
in  London.  In  his  defence  he  wrote  an  apo- 
logy, calling  on  all  orders  of  men  to  resist  the 
innovations  of  the  prelates,  whom  he  stigma- 
tized as  "  blind  watchmen,  dumb  dogs,  raven- 
"  ing  wolves,  antichristian  mushrooms,  rob- 
"  bers  of  souls,  limbs  of  the  beast,  and  the 
'•'  factors  for  antichrist."16 

It  might  have  been  supposed,  even  by  the 
most  orthodox  churchman,  that  the  foul  and 
scurrilous  language  in  which  these  tracts  were 
composed,  would  prove  a  sufficient  antidote  to 
the  poison  which  they  contained.  But  Laud, 
as  appears  from  his  correspondence  with 
Strafford,  had  taken  for  his  motto  the  words 
"  thorough  and  thorough."  He  had  convinced 
himself  that  severity  alone  would  tame  the 
obstinate  spirits  of  his  opponents,  and  he  ex- 
pected to  enforce  submission  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  punishment.  But  his  conduct  had  a 
very  different  effect.  It  encouraged  a  notion 
that  the  books  asserted  truths  which  could  not 


1(i  He  reproached  them  with  having  substituted  "  at""  for  "  in  the 
"  name  of  Jesus,  every  knee  shall  bow'' ;  with  having  changed  the 
words  "  whose  religion  is  rebellion,"  into  "  who  turn  religion  into 
"  rebellion"  ;  with  the  omission  of  the  prayer  for  the  navy  on  the 
fast  day,  with  reading  the  second  service  at  the  communion  table, 
with  bowing  when  they  entered  the  church  and  approached  the  table, 
with  placing  it  altar-wise  at  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel,  and  with 
having  forged  a  new  article  of  religion  brought  from  Rome,  that  is, 
the  disputed  clause  in  the  21st  article.     Rush.  iii.  App.  122—132. 
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be  refuted,  and  it  elevated  the  libellers  to  the 
rank  of  martyrs,  whose  constancy  under  their 
sufferings  increased  the  number  of  their  dis- 
ciples. At  his  suggestion,  a  criminal  informa- 
tion was  filed  in  the  star-chamber,  against 
Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  for  attempting 
to  bring  the  government  in  church  and  state 
into  disrepute,  and  to  excite  sedition  among 
his  majesty's  subjects.  Burton  gave  in  his 
answer,  but  as  it  was  of  enormous  length,  and 
still  more  provoking  than  his  former  works ;  it 
was  expunged  as  impertinent,  by  the  advice  of 
the  two  chief  justices.  The  answers  of  Prynne 
and  Bastwick  were  of  a  similar  nature,  offering 
to  shew  that  the  prelates  invaded  the  prero- 
gative, despised  the  scriptures,  encouraged 
popery  and  profaneness,  oppressed  loyal  sub- 
jects, and  were  the  servants  of  the  devil,  and 
the  enemies  of  God  and  the  king,  and  of  every 
living  thing  that  was  good.  But  to  such  libels 
it  was  impossible  to  procure  the  signatures  of 
two  counsel,  and  without  that  formality,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  the  court,  no  answer 
could  be  received.  There  was,  indeed,  an 
apparent  hardship  in  thus  refusing  to  listen  to 
the  defence  of  the  accused  ;  yet  their  defence, 
had  it  been  heard,  would  have  been  deemed 
an  aggravation  of  the  crime,  though  it  could 
hardly  have  added  to  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment. They  were  condemned  to  stand  two  1637. 
hours  in  the  pillory,  to  suffer  the  amputation 

c  2 
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of  both  ears,  to  pay  severally  a  fine  of  £5000 
to  the  king,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.17 
June  30.      The  sentence  was  executed  in  the  palace  yard, 
and  from  their  pillories  the  prisoners  harangued 
the  multitude  of  the  spectators,  who  admired 
their  constancy,  pitied  their  sufferings,  and,  at 
the  abscission  of  their  ears  expressed  a  general 
disapprobation   by  groans    and  hisses.      The 
proceedings  of  that  day  excited  alarm  in  the 
breast  of  ihe  archbishop :  but  that  alarm,  in- 
stead of  teaching  him  the  impolicy   of  such 
cruel  exhibitions,  only  prompted  him  to  employ 
additional  severity.     He  obtained  an  order  to 
remove  the  three  sufferers  from  the  vicinity  of 
their  friends,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  public  ; 
and  to  confine  them  separately  in  the  castles 
of  Launceston,  Carnarvon,  and  Lancaster.    To 
his  amazement,  their  departure  from  London, 
and  the  whole  progress  of  their  journey,  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  triumphal  procession.  The 
roads  were  crowded  with  friends  and  specta- 
tors,18 and  men  contended  with  each  other  for 
the  happiness  of  addressing  and  entertaining 
the  martyrs.      Still  the  zeal  of  the  archbishop 
did  not  relax.     He  ordered  those  who  had  the 
presumption  to  perform  the  duties  of  hospi- 

,7  Howell's  State  Trials,  iii.  711—770. 

IR  Laud  mention's  thousands,  (Strafford  papers,  ii.  99.)  Ingram, 
the  sub-waiden,  told  the  king  that  there  were  not  less  than  100,000 
people  gathered  together  to  see  Burton  pass  by  betwixt  Smithfield 
and  two  miles  beyond  Highgate.  His  wife  went  along  in  a  coach, 
having  much  money  thrown  to  her  as  she  passed.    Ibid.  114- 
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tality  to  Prynne,  on  his  way  through  Chester, 
to  be  called  before  the  high  commission  court 
at  York,  by  which  they  were  condemned  to 
pay  fines,  some  of  £500,  some  of  £300,  and 
some  of  £250,  and  to  make  a  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  offence  in  the  cathedral 
before  the  congregation,  and  in  the  town-hall, 
before  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of 
Chester.19     As  for  the  prisoners,  it  was  deter- 

19  See  "  a  New  Discovery  of  the  Prelates'  Tyranny  in  their  late 
"Prosecutions."  1641,  p.  91.  97.  The  great  impression  made  on 
the  public  mind  by  several  publications,  describing  the  conduct,  and 
relating  the  speeches  of  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  at  the  time 
of  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  induced  the  court  of  star-chamber 
to  publish  an  order  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  press.  It  forbad, 
1°.  the  importation  or  sale  of  books  printed  beyond  the  seas,  to  the 
scandal  of  religion  or  the  church,  or  the  government,  or  of  the  go- 
vernors of  the  church  or  state,  or  commonwealth,  or  of  any  corpo- 
ration, or  particular  person  or  persons,  under  the  penalty  of  fine, 
imprisonment,  or  other  corporal  punishment,  by  order  of  the  court 
of  star-chamber,  or  o  fthe  high  commission.  2°.  The  printing  of  any 
book  whatsoever,  unless  it  were  first  lawfully  licensed,  upon  pain 
that  the  printer  should  be  disabled  from  exercising  the  mystery  of 
printing,  and  receive  such  other  punishment  as  one  of  the  two 
courts  aforesaid  should  inflict.  3°.  It  ordered  that  books  of  law 
should  be  licensed  by  one  of  the  chief  justices,  or  the  chief  baron  ; 
books  of  history  and  state  affairs  by  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state ; 
books  of  heraldry  by  the  earl  marshal  ;  books  of  divinity,  philoso- 
phy, physic,  poetry,  and  other  subjects,  by  the  archbishop,  or  the 
bishop  of  Londo;i,  or  the  chancellors  or  vice  chancellors  of  the  uni- 
versities. All  these,  however,  might  appoint  other  licensers  under 
them.  4°.  That  every  printer  should  affix  his  own  name,  and  the 
name  of  the  author,  to  every  book,  ballad,  or  portraiture,  printed  by 
him.  5°.  That  there  should  be  no  more  than  twenty  master  printers 
besides  those  of  his  majesty  and  the  universities;  that  no  printer 
should  have  more  than  two  presses,  or  two  apprentices,  unless  he 
were  warden  of  the  company.  6*.  That  if  any  other  person  pre- 
sumed to  print,  or  work  at  a  press,  or  compose  letters,  he  should*  be 
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mined  to  banish  them  out  of  England,  but  stilt 
to  detain  them  in  prison.  Bastwick  was  sent 
to  the  isle  of  Scilly,  Burton  to  the  castle  of 
Cornet  in  Guernsey,  and  Prynne  to  that  of 
Mont  Orgueil  in  the  island  of  Jersey. 

4.  The  proceedings  in  the  high  commission 
courts  did  not  produce  less  discontent  than 
those  in  the  star-chamber.  Never  were  the 
powers  with  which  they  were  armed,  more 
vigorously  exercised,  never  were  the  punish- 
ments which  they  inflicted,  fines,  imprison- 
ment, and  costs  of  suits,  so  vexatiously  multi- 
plied, as  under  the  present  metropolitan.  They 
professed  to  take  cognizance  of  all  public 
breaches  of  morality,  of  all  words,  writings,  or 
actions,  tending  to  the  disparagement  either  of 
the  religion  or  of  the  church  established  by 
law  :  and  as  in  the  prosecution  of  these  duties 
they  frequently  came  into  collision  with  the 
courts  at  Westminster,  the  rivalry  between  the 
civil  and  spiritual  jurisdictions,  naturally  begot 
a  hostile  feeling  between  the  church  and  the 
bar.  The  people  lived  in  continual  dread  of 
these  inquisitorial  tribunals  :  and  there  existed 
among  them  a  persuasion,  that  many  of  the 
prosecutions  were  instituted  not  through  mo- 
set  in  the  pillory,  be  whipped  through  the  city  of  London,  and  suffer 
other  discretionary  punishment.  7°.  That  there  should  be  no  more 
than  four  letter-founders  allowed.  July  11,  1637.  Rushworth,  iii. 
App.  306.  A  more  effectual  scheme  could  not  be  devised  to  enslave, 
the  press;  but  whence  did  this  court  derive  the  power  to  make  such 
a  regulation  ? 
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tives  of  morality  or  religion,  but  for  the  mere 
sake  of  the  fines,  which  were  set  apart  as  a 
fund  towards  the  repairs  of  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral.20 In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  high  com- 
mission court  deserved  the  praise  of  imparti- 
ality :  it  visited  with  equal  retribution  the 
offences  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor ;  but  this 
very  circumstance  operated  to  its  prejudice. 
There  might  be  found  in  every  county  indivi- 
duals of  rank  and  influence,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  do  public  penance  for  inconti- 
nency,  or  some  other  scandalous  vice :  and  these 
were  taught  through  revenge,  others  through 
fear  of  similar  punishment,  to  look  with  an  evil 
eye  upon  that  jurisdiction,  which  employed 
itself  in  humbling  their  pride,  and  interfering 
with  their  pleasures.  The  rigour  of  the  arch- 
bishop produced  an  effect  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pectations :  and  instead  of  strengthening  the 
prelacy,  he  surrounded  it  with  a  multitude  of 
enemies,  ready  to  join  at  the  first  favourable 
moment,  in  subverting  the  church  from  its  very 
foundations."1 


20  See  two  commissions  for  the  repairs  of  St.  Paul's,  in  Bibliotheca 
Regia,  244—268.     April  10,  1632,  and  Dec.  20,  1634. 

31  See  Clarendon  (i.  94.)  and  the  history  of  several  prosecutions  in 
this  court  in  Prynne.  (Canterburies  doom,  93 — 102.)  One  of 
them  I  shall  notice  on  account  of  its  singularity.  The  viscountess 
Purbeck,  with  whom  the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  had  been  con- 
victed of  adultery  with  sir  Robert  Howard,  and  adjudged  to  do 
penance  barefoot,  and  in  a  sheet,  in  the  Savoy  church.  She,  however, 
contrived  to  escape  in  a  man's  dress,  joined  her  paramour  at  his 
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New  trea- 
surer. 

1635. 
Mar.  14. 


1636. 
Mar.  6. 


III.  In  the  council  no  man  more  fearlessly 
opposed  the  policy  of  Laud  than  the  earl  of 
Portland,  lord  treasurer.  In  1635  his  death 
freed  the  archbishop  from  a  most  formidable 
adversary  ;  the  treasury  was  put  into  commis- 
sion ;  and  Laud  himself  took  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  board.  With  his  characteristic 
impetuosity  he  plunged  into  an  ocean  of  busi- 
ness, with  the  nature  of  which  he  was  unac- 
quainted. He  soon  became  the  unsuspecting 
tool  of  designing-  men,  of  contractors,  who 
offered  to  him  projects  for  the  improvement  of 
the  revenue,  while  they  sought  nothing  in 
reality  but  their  own  interest ;  and  he  found 
himself  for  months  together  involved  in  daily 
quarrels  with  his  colleagues,  particularly  with 
lord  Cottington,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer.    At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he  ad- 


house  in  the  country,  lived  with  him  some  years,  and  bore  him 
several  children.  In  1635,  both  ventured  to  return  to  Westminster. 
The  king  mentioned  the  fact  to  Laud,  who  apprehended  them,  con- 
fined the  knight  in  the  fleet,  and  sent  the  lady  to  the  Gatehouse,  with 
an  order  that  she  should  perform  her  penance  the  next  Sunday. 
Howard,  by  a  friend,  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  the  warden ;  lady 
Purbeck  escaped  to  Guernsey,  and  thence  to  France,  and  the  high 
commission  court  condemned  sir  Robert  to  close  confinement  till  he 
should  produce  the  fugitive.  Three  months  later  he  was  liberated 
on  his  bond  of  £2000,  never  more  to  admit  her  into  his  presence, 
and  of  £1500  on  his  own  security,  and  that  of  his  brothers,  for  his 
appearance  whenever  he  should  be  calkd  upon.  In  the  long  par- 
liament the  lords  gave  him  £1000  damages,  £500  from  the  arch- 
bishop, and  £250  from  Martin  and  Lambe,  the  judges  of  the  court. 
See  the  Strafford  papers,  i.  390.  423.  426.  434.  447.  Lords' 
Journals,  113.  117.     Laud's  Troubles,  146. 
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vised  the  king  to  dissolve  the  commission,  and 
to  give  the  white  staff  to  his  former  school- 
fellow, Dr.  Juxon,  for  whom  he  had  lately 
obtained  the  bishopric  of  London.  The  ap- 
pointment excited  general  surprise  :  its  object 
is  disclosed  by  the  remark  of  Laud  in  his  diary  ; 
"  Now  if  the  church  will  not  hold  up  them- 
"  selves  under  God,  I  can  do  no  more."  Juxon, 
however,  though  he  entered  upon  office  under 
unfavourable  circumstances,  though  he  was  not 
formed  by  nature  or  education  to  enforce  illegal 
measures,  or  to  buffet  with  the  turbulence  of 
the  times,  executed  his  trust  with  such  integrity 
and  forbearance,  that  he  incurred  a  smaller 
degree  of  odium  than  any  other  member  of  the 
administration.  When  they  were  respectively 
censured  by  the  long  parliament,  he  passed 
through  the  ordeal  without  a  stain  ;  and  carried 
with  him  from  office  the  respect  of  the  very 
men  who  suppressed  both  the  order  to  which 
he  belonged  in  the  church,  and  the  party  with 
which  he  was  connected  in  the  state." 

One  of  the  great  discoveries  made  by  the  Encroach- 
commissioners  of  the  treasury,   regarded   the  [^forests, 
royal  forests  and  chaces.     These,  which  were 
known  to  have  been  of  enormous  extent  in  the 
time  of  the  Norman  kings,  had  in  the  lapse  of 


22  Clarendon,  i,  98,  99.  Laud's  Diary,  51.  53.  Strafford  papers, 
i.  431.  43S.  448, 449.  479.  "  We  begin  to  live  here  in  the  church 
"  triumphant;  and  there  wants  but  one  more  to  keep  the  king":* 
"  conscience  to  make  up  a  triumvirate."     Ibid.  522. 
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April  7. 


five  centuries  been  considerably  reduced  ;  nor 
was  it  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  whether  the 
lands  and  rights  now  claimed  by  different  indi- 
viduals, were  originally  derived  from  unautho- 
rized encroachments,  or  from  the  grants  of  the 
»16¥"„     sovereign.     The  commission  took  advantage  of 
the  uncertainty,  and  the  earl  of  Holland  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  chief  justice  in  eyre  south 
of  the  Trent.     With  the  aid  of  several  judges 
as  assistants,  he  held  his  court  successively  in 
the  different  counties :    inquiries   were   made 
into  the  original  boundaries  of  the  forests :  and 
the  landholders  were  summoned  to  prove  their 
titles,  or  otherwise  to  answer  for  their  encroach- 
ments.    The  most  alarming  reports  prevailed, 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  greater  portion  of 
every  shire  in  England,  with  the  exception  of 
Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  would  be  claimed 
as  belonging  to  the  king.     Holland's  progress 
was  stopped  by  the  troubles  which  followed, 
but  he  had  previously  brought  immense  sums 
into  the  treasury  by  the  fines  which  he  levied, 
or  the  compositions  which  he  extorted  from  the 
numerous  individuals,  who  were  adjudged  to 
have  trespassed  on  the  lands  or  rights  of  the 
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23  Ibid.  i.  410.  413.  435.  463.  467.  "  My  lord  of  Salisbury  was 
"fined  £20,000;  the  earl  of  Westmoreland  £19,000;  sir  Christo- 
"  pher  Hatton  £12,000  ;  my  lord  Newport  £3000  5  sir  Lewis  Watson 
"  £4000;  sir  Robert  Bannister  £3000,  and  many  others  smaller 
"  sums,"  for  encroachments  on  the  forest  of  Rockingham  alone. 
Ibid.  ii.  117. 
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This,  though  an  enormous  abuse,  affected  CHAP, 
individuals  only  ;  there  was  another  grievance  ^^^ 
which  soon  extended  itself  over  the  whole  Ship  mo- 
kingdom.  Noy,  after  his  defection  from  the 
country  party,  retained  that  morosity  of  dispo- 
sition, that  apparent  independence  of  charac- 
ter, by  which  he  had  always  been  distinguished. 
But  he  was  easily  led  by  flattery,  and  the 
praises  given  to  his  learning  and  ingenuity  by 
the  ministers  stimulated  him  to  the  discovery 
of  a  new  and  most  productive  source  of  in- 
come. He  had  found  among  the  records  in 
the  Tower,  not  only  writs  compelling  the  ports, 
on  certain  occasions,  to  provide  ships  for  the 
use  of  the  king,  but  others,  obliging  their 
neighbours  of  the  maritime  counties,  to  contri- 
bute to  the  expense.  Hence  he  devised  a 
plan,  by  which  a  powerful  fleet  might  be  pro- 
cured without  any  additional  charge  to  the 
revenue.  It  was  a  time  when  the  right  of  the 
English  crown  to  the  dominion  of  the  narrow 
seas  was  disputed  ;54  the  English  fisheries  were 
annually  invaded  by  the  Dutch  and  French 
mariners ;  unlawful  captures  were  made  by 
the  cruisers  of  the  different  powers  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  the  Turkish  corsairs,  in  occa- 
sional  descents,    carried   off  slaves   from   the 


'■*  "  The  purpose  and  main  work  of  the  fleet  is  to  recover  the  do- 
"  minium  maris."     Strafford  papers,  i.  416. 
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coast  of  Ireland."5  To  repel  such  aggressions, 
served  as  a  pretext;  but  there  was  another 
and  secret  object,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which  Charles  required  a  numerous  fleet.  He 
was  engaged  in  a  new  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Spain,  who  offered  to  procure  the  restoration 
of  the  Palatinate,  on  condition  that  Charles 
would  previously  aid  him  by  sea,  against  the 
United  Provinces,  until  they  should   consent 

O  J620  *°  a  reasonaDle  peace.26  With  this  view  writs 
were  issued  to  London,  and  the  different  ports, 
ordering  them  to  supply  a  certain  number  of 
ships  of  a  specified  tonnage,  sufficiently  armed 
and  manned,  to  rendezvous  at  Portsmouth  on 
the  first  of  March  of  the  following  year,  and 
to  serve  during  six  months,  under  an  admiral 

Aug.  9.  to  be  appointed  by  the  king.27  Noy,  indeed, 
died  before  the  writs  were  issued ;  but  the 
experiment  succeeded  :  the  imprisonment  of 
those  who  refused  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
expense,  enforced  obedience  ;  and  the  council 
resolved  to  extend  the  measure  from  the  mari- 
time towns  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Writs 
were  directed  to  the  sheriffs,  informing  each 

25 ,;  The  pillage  the  Turks  have  done  upon  the  coast  is  most  insuf- 
"  ferable;  and  to  have  our  subjects  ravished  from  us,  and  at  after  to 
"  be  from  Rochelle  driven  over  land  in  chains  to  Marseilles,  all  this 
"  under  the  sun,  is  most  infamous  usage  in  a  christian  king."  Ibid, 
ii.  25.  also  i.  68, 

26  Clarendon  papers,  i.  75.  83.  105.  106.  109.  125.  214.  231. 

27  Hush  worth,  ii.  257. 
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that  his  county  was  assessed  at  a  certain  num- 
ber of  ships  towards  the  fleet  for  the  ensuing 
year  ;  that  the  charge  was  estimated  at  a  cer- 
tain sum,  and  that  he  was  required  to  levy  that 
sum  on  the  inhabitants,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  subsidies  had  been  usually  raised.  By 
this  contrivance,  the  king  obtained  a  yearly 
supply  of  £218,500  and  it  should  be  observed, 
that  he  carefully  devoted  it  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  demanded  ;  a  fleet  of  more  than 
sixty  sail  annually  swept  the  narrow  seas,  and 
the  admirals,  first  the  earl  of  Lindsey,  after- 
wards the  earl  of  Northumberland,  received 
orders  to  sink  every  foreign  ship  which  re- 
fused to  salute  the  English  flag.28 

He  was,  however,  aware  that  though  he  ob- 
tained the  money,  his  right  to  levy  it  was 
denied  by  many — was  questioned  by  most,  of 
his  subjects.  On  this  account,  it  became  of 
importance  to  have  the  legality  of  the  tax 
established  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
law.  Sir  Robert  Heath,  the  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  king's  bench,  was  removed,  and  in  his 
place  was  substituted  sir  John  Finch,  late 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  a  judge  of 
inferior  learning,  but  more  courtly  principles. 
Finch  canvassed  his  brethren  for  votes ;  he 
visited  each  in  private,  and  through  his  solici- 

28  Rushworth,  ii.  257.  259.  335.  343.  Strafford  papers,  337-  430. 
435.  437.  463.  463. 
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tations  he  obtained  an  unanimous  resolution, 
that  "  as,  where  the  benefit  redounded  to  the 

Nov635'  "  Ports  an^  maritime  parts,  the  charge  was, 
"  according  to  the  precedent  of  former  times, 
"  lawfully  laid  upon  them ;  so,  by  parity  of 
"  reason,  where  the  good  and  safety  of  the 
"  kingdom  in  general  is  concerned,  the  charge 
"  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  whole  realm."29 
This,  however,  was  satisfactory,  only  in  as 
much  as  it  laid  a  foundation  for  future  proceed- 
1636.  ings.  In  three  months,  two  other  questions 
were  proposed  to  the  judges,  "1<\  whether  in 
"  cases  of  danger  to  the  good  and  safety  of 
"  the  kingdom  in  general,  the  king  could  not 
"  impose  ship  money  for  its  defence  and  safe- 
"  guard,  and  by  law  compel  payment  from 
"  those  who  refused  :  2°.  whether  he  were  not 
"  the  sole  judge  both  of  the  danger  and  when 
"  and  how  it  was  to  be  prevented."  They 
assembled  in  the  hall  of  Serjeants'  inn  ;  ten 
decided  in  favour  of  the  prerogative ;  and 
Crook  and  Hutton,  though  they  dissented  from 
their  brethren,  subscribed  their  names  on  the 
principle  that  judgment  of  the  majority  was 
that  of  the  whole  body.30 

By  most  of  the  judges  it  was  supposed,  that 
this  opinion  had  been  required  for  the  private 
satisfaction  of  the  royal  conscience.     To  their 


29  Howell's  State  Trials,  iii.  1204. 

30  Rushworth,  ii.  352—358.     Biblioth.  Regia,  246—250. 
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astonishment  the  lord  keeper  read  it  to  the    CHAP. 

public  in  the  star-chamber;  it  was  ordered  to    ^^'^ 

be  enrolled  in  all  the  courts  at  Westminster ;  Feb- 14- 

and  they  themselves  received  instructions  to 

repeat  and   explain  it   at    the   assizes   during 

their   circuits.      The  council   was  anxious   to 

make   it   universally  known;   and  anticipated 

from  its  publication  the  most  beneficial  results. 

"  Since  it  is  lawful,"  observes  lord  Strafford, 

"  for  the  king  to  impose  a  tax  towards  the 

'*  equipment  of  the  navy,  it  must  be  equally 

"  so  for  the  levy  of  an  army :  and  the  same 

"  reason    which   authorizes   him    to    levy   an 

"  army  to  resist,  will  authorize  him  to  carry 

"  that  army  abroad,  that  he  may  prevent  in- 

"  vasion.     Moreover,  what  is  law  in  England, 

"  is  law  also  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.     This 

"  decision  of  the  judges  will  therefore  make 

"  the  king  absolute  at  home,  and  formidable 

"  abroad.     Let  him  only  abstain  from  war  a 

"  few  years,  that  he  may  habituate  his  subjects 

"  to  the  payment  of  this  tax,  and  in  the  end 

"  he  will  find  himself  more  powerful  and  re- 

"  respected  than  any  of  his  predecessors."31 

But  there  still  existed  a  man  who  ventured  Hampden, 
to  dispute  the  pretended  right  of  the  crown. 
This  was  the   celebrated    John   Hampden,    a 
gentleman  of  Buckinghamshire,  one  so  quiet, 
so  courteous,  so  submissive,  that  he  seemed 


31  Strafford  papers,  ii.  61,  62. 
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the  last  individual  in  the  kingdom  to  oppose 
the  opinion  of  the  judges.  But  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  humility  and  diffidence,  he  veiled 
a  correct  judgment,  invincible  spirit,  and  the 
most  consummate  address ;  and  while  he  pro- 
fessed to  seek  nothing  more  than  the  solemn 
judgment  of  the  courts  of  law,  his  real  object 
was  to  awaken  the  people  from  their  apathy, 
by  the  public  discussion  of  a  question  which 
so  nearly  concerned  their  rights  and  liberties. 
Hampden  had  refused  to  pay  his  assessment  of 
twenty  shillings  ;  the  barons  of  the  exchequer 
called  the  other  judges  to  their  aid,  and  the 
case  was  solemnly  discussed  before  them 
during  eleven  days.  In  favour  of  the  crown 
1637.  were  adduced,  1°.  the  practice  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  and  the  annual  tax  of  danegelt 
towards  the  support  of  the  navy  :  2°.  a  multi- 
tude of  precedents,  proving  that  former  mo- 
narchs  had  pressed  ships  into  their  service,  and 
compelled  the  maritime  counties  to  equip 
them  :  3°.  the  reasonableness  of  the  claim:  for 
unless  the  king  possessed,  in  cases  of  danger, 
the  right  of  calling  on  his  subjects  for  aid,  the 
country  might  receive  incalculable  injury  before 
a  parliament  could  be  assembled.  On  the 
other  part  it  was  contended  that  no  argument 
could  be  founded  on  the  imperfect  hints  in  our 
ancient  writers,  respecting  the  danegelt,  or  the 
naval  armaments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  : 
2".  that  out  of  the  multitude  of  precedents  ad- 
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duced,  not  one  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  CITAP. 
present  writs,  which  first  ordered  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  inland  counties  to  fit  out  ships,  and 
then  to  pay  money  in  lieu  of  those  ships :  3°. 
that  no  urgent  necessity  could  be  pleaded  :  for 
the  writs  had  been  issued  six  months  before 
the  ships  were  wanted,  and  consequently  there 
was  sufficient  time  in  the  interval  to  assemble 
and  consult  the  parliament:  4".  that  these 
writs  were  in  opposition  both  to  the  statutes, 
and  the  petition  of  right,  which  provided  that 
no  tax  should  be  levied  on  the  subject  without 
the  consent  of  parliament :  nor  was  it  a  valid 
objection,  that  the  king  could  still  levy  an  aid 
on  the  knighthood  of  his  son  and  the  marriage 
of  his  eldest  daughter,  for  these  cases  were  ex- 
pressly excepted  in  magna  charta,  and  virtually 
in  the  succeeding  statutes.  The  judges  took 
three  months  to  deliberate.  They  gave  their 
opinions  in  order,  and  at  considerable  length : 
seven  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  prerogative ; 
five  in  favour  of  Hampden  ;  but  of  these,  two 
only,  Hutton  and  Crook,  denied  the  right 
claimed  by  the  crown ;  the  others,  while  they 
acknowledged  its  existence,  availed  themselves 
of  some  technical  informality,  to  decide  against 
its  exercise  in  the  present  instance.32 

The  termination  of  this  great  trial,  which  had 
so  long  kept  the  nation  in  suspense,  was  hailed 


32  Rush.  480— GOO.    Howell's  State  Trials,  iii.  826—1254. 

vol.  x.  r> 
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as  an  important  victory  by  the  court :  but  it 
was  a  victory  deemed  unjust  by  the  people, 
and  ruinous  in  its  consequences  to  the  king. 
The  reasoning  in  favour  of  the  prerogative  was 
universally  judged  weak  and  inconclusive  ;  and 
men  who  had  paid  cheerfully,  while  they  con- 
ceived the  claim  might  be  good  in  law,  parted 
with  their  money  reluctantly,  after  they  had 
persuaded  themselves  that  it  was  illegal.  The 
authority  of  the  judges  had  little  influence:  the 
merit  of  their  determination  rested  on  their 
arguments ;  and  the  weakness  of  these  induced 
men  to  believe  that  they  had  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  interest  rather  than  of 


conscience.33 


Proceed-         jjut  Charles  was  not  satisfied  with  sowing 

ings  in 

Ireland.  the  seeds  of  disaffection  in  England  ;  the  same 
arbitrary  sway,  the  same  disregard  of  the  royal 
word,  the  same  violation  of  private  rights,  mark- 
ed his  government  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Fearing  that  the  expedition  against  Cadiz  might 
provoke  the  Spaniards  to  make  a  descent  on  the 
island,  he  had  ordered  the  Irish  army  to  be  in- 
creased to  the  number  of  5,000  foot  and  500 
horse.  To  raise  the  men  presented  no  diffi- 
culty ;  but  to  provide  for  their  support  was  a 
problem  which  lord  Falkland,  the  deputy,  knew 
not  how  to  solve.  He  called  together  the  prin- 
cipal proprietors ;  they  consented  to  offer  the 

13  Clarendon,  i.  69. 
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king  a  large  sum  of  money  in  return  for  certain 
concessions ;  and  their  delegates  proceeded  to 
London  to  arrange  with  the  English  council 
the  particulars  of  the  contract.  A  report  was 
immediately  spread  that  they  had  been  in- 
structed to  solicit  certain  indulgences  in  favour 
of  the  catholic  recusants,  who  formed  two-thirds 
of  the  meeting.  The  very  sound  of  the  word 
"  indulgence"  alarmed  the  zeal  of  Usher,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh ;  he  called  to  him  eleven 
other  prelates;  and  the  declaration  of  the 
synod  was  solemnly  promulgated  before  the 
chief  governor,  in  Christ  church,  Dublin,  by 
Downham,  bishop  of  Derry.  1°.  That  to  per- 
mit the  free  exercise  of  the  catholic  worship 
would  be  a  grievous  sin,  because  it  would  make 
the  government  a  party  not  only  to  the  super- 
stition, idolatry,  and  heresy  of  that  worship, 
but  also  to  the  perdition  of  the  seduced  people, 
who  would  perish  in  the  deluge  of  catholic 
apostacy  ;  2°.  that  to  grant  such  toleration  for 
the  sake  of  money  to  be  contributed  by  the 
recusants,  was  to  set  religion  to  sale,  and  with  it 
the  souls  of  the  people  whom  Christ  had  re- 
deemed with  his  blood.31  This  doctrine  was 
undoubtedly  in  unison  v/ith  the  intolerant 
maxims  of  the  time  :  but  Charles  did  not 
balance  between  his  orthodoxy  and  his  interest; 
he  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  £120,000,   a 

34  Cyp.  Anglii.  206. 
D   2 
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CHAP,  larger  sum  than  had  ever  been  given  to  his 
^'^  predecessors,  to  be  paid  by  equal  instalments 
in  the  course  of  three  years ;  and  in  return 
he  granted,  under  his  own  hand,  one  and 
fifty  graces  (so  they  were  termed)  by  which, 
in  addition  to  the  removal  of  many  minor 
grievances,  it  was  provided  that  the  recusants 
should  be  allowed  to  practice  in  the  courts 
of  law,  and  to  sue  the  livery  of  their  lands 
out  of  the  court  of  wards,  on  taking  an  oath 
of  civil  allegiance  in  lieu  of  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy; that  the  undertakers  in  the  seve- 
ral plantations  should  have  time  allowed  them 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  their  leases  ;  that 
the  claims  of  the  crown  should  be  confined 
to  the  last  sixty  years ;  that  the  inhabitants  of* 
Connaught  should  be  permitted  to  make  a  new 
enrolment  of  their  estates ;  and  that  a  parlia- 
ment should  be  holden  to  confirm  these  graces, 
and  to  establish  every  man  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  lands.35 

The  delegates  returned  to  Ireland,  with  in- 
structions to  the  lord  deputy,  who  hastened  to 
summon  a  parliament,  before  he  had  complied 
with  the  conditions  required  by  Poyning's 
statute.  The  writs  were  undoubtedly  illegal, 
but  the  error,  whether  it  were  intentional  or 
not,  might  have  been  remedied  by  the  issue  of 
other  writs,  in  a  more  legal  form.      Nothing, 


See  the  graces  at  length  in  the  Strafford  papers,  i.  312. 
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iiowever,  was  done.      The  Irish,  though  sur-    CHAP, 
prised,    waited   with   patient  reliance   on  the    ^J^/ 
honour  of  their  sovereign ;  nor  did  it  yet  enter 
into  their  minds  to  suspect  that  he  would  re- 
ceive their  money,  and  refuse  to  redeem  his 
pledge. 

But  the  lord  Falkland  was  not  the  man  to  Went- 
carry  into  execution  the  dishonest  projects  of  Jfr*  lonJ 
the  English  council.  He  was  recalled  to  make 
place  for  the  viscount  Wentworth,  who,  without 
resigning  his  office  of  lord  president  of  the 
north,  accepted  that  of  chief  governor  of  Ire- 
land. Wentworth  brought  with  him  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  sovereign,  that  austerity  of  disposition 
and  that  obstinacy  of  purpose,  which  had  for- 
merly earned  for  him  the  hostility  of  the  king 
and  of  his  favourite.  He  had  once  been  the 
zealous  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  people  : 
he  now  knew  no  rights  but  those  of  the  crown. 
Ireland,  he  maintained,  was  a  conquered  coun- 
try ;  whatever  the  inhabitants  possessed,  they 
derived  from  the  indulgence  of  the  conqueror; 
and  the  imprudent  grants  of  preceding  kings 
might  at  present  be  resumed  or  modified  by 
the  reigning  monarch.  With  these  principles 
he  proceeded  to  Dublin,  assured  of  the  pro- 
tection of  Charles,  and  strengthened  by  the 
influence  of  his  friend,  archbishop  Laud.  His 
very  arrival  formed  a  new  era  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island.  He  ordered  the  ceremonial 
of  the  British  court  to  be  observed  within  the 
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castle;  a  guard,  an  institution  unknown  under 
former  deputies,  was  established ;  and  the 
proudest  of  the  Irish  lords  were  taught  to  feel 
the  immense  distance  which  separated  them 
from  the  representative  of  their  sovereign.36 

Wentworth  had  engaged  to  raise  for  the  king 
a  permanent  revenue,  which  should  free  him 
from  all  dependence  on  the  bounty  of  the  people. 
But  this,  he  observed,  must  be  the  work  of 
time ;  and  in  the  interval,  after  he  had  first 
cajoled  the  catholics,  and  terrified  the  protest- 
ants  into  a  continuation  of  the  voluntary  assess- 
ment,37 he  ventured  to  summon  a  parliament. 
Charles  expressed  his  alarm  ;  but  the  deputy 
had  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  to  ensure 
success.  With  the  writs  he  issued  a  hundred 
letters  of  recommendation  in  favour  of  parti- 
cular candidates  ;  and  procured  a  royal  order 
to  the  absent  peers  to  forward  blank  proxies 
to  the  council,  that  they  might  be  filled  up 
with  such  names  as  he  should  direct.  Their 
number  was  considerable.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  natives  of  England  or  Scotland, 
who  had  no  other  connection  with  Ireland  than 
the  titles,  which  they  had  solicited  or  purchased 
from  Charles  or  his  father.38 


36  Strafford  papers,  i.  96. 112. 134.        37  Ibid.  i.  71.  74. 76. 134. 

36  Ibid.  186,  187.  246.  259.  Charles  writes  to  the  deputy,  "  It 
"  will  not  be  worse  for  ray  service,  though  their  obstinacy  make  you 
"  break  them ;  for  1  fear  that  they  have  some  ground  to  demand 
**  more  than  it  is  fit  for  me  to  give."     P.  233. 
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When  the  parliament  was  opened,  the  lord  CHAP, 
deputy  announced  his  intention  of  holding  two  ^^'^ 
sessions,  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  king,   the  }™h  Par- 

,        1  iament. 

other  for  that  of  the  people.  In  the  first  he 
obtained  six  subsidies  of  larger  amount  than 
had  ever  been  granted  before ;  but  the  com- 
mons voted  them  cheerfully,  under  the  persua- 
sion that  in  the  next  session  they  should  obtain 
the  confirmation  of  the  graces,39  They  were 
grievously  disappointed.  In  that  session  he 
informed  them,  that  of  these  favours  so  long- 
promised,  and  so  anxiously  expected,  some 
were  fit  to  be  passed  into  laws,  and  some 
would  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  order 
of  government :  but  that  the  others  bore 
so  hard  on  the  royal  claims,  that  the  king 
could  not  in  justice,  or  honour,  or  conscience, 
suffer  them  to  be  established.  From  that  mo- 
ment harmony  was  succeeded  by  dissension. 
Wentworth,  with  the  aid  of  promises  and 
threats,  obtained  a  majority  of  sixteen  voices; 
the  opposition  was  compelled  to  yield,  and 
though  several  laws  of  great  utility  were  pass- 


39  In  former  times,  a  subsidy  in  Ireland  meant  a  decennial  tax  of 
a  mark  on  every  plough-land  which  had  been  manured, — a  condition 
which  opened  a  way  to  innumerable  frauds  in  the  collection.  On 
this  occasion  the  subsidy  was  changed  into  the  payment  of  four 
shillings  in  the  pound  on  land,  and  of  two  shillings  and  eight  pence 
on  goods  after  the  manner  of  England.  This  from  the  commons 
amounted  to  £40,000.  The  subsidy  of  the  lords  was  rated  at  four 
per  cent,  on  their  rents,  and  produced  ,£6000.  Ibid.  400.  Carte's 
Ormond,  i.  62. 
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ed,  the  rrost  important  of  the  concessions 
which  had  been  promised,  as  part  of  the  con- 
tract in  1628,  were  peremptorily  refused.40 

From  the  convocation  Wentworth  obtained 
eight  subsidies  of  £3000  each.  But  this  am- 
ple grant  could  not  save  the  Irish  clergy  from 
the  mortification  which  had  been  prepared  for 
them  by  archbishop  Laud,  who  deemed  it  an 
object  of  the  first  importance  to  unite  the  pro- 
testant  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  in  the  profession  of  the  same  doctrine 
and  the  observance  of  the  same  discipline. 
The  Irish  prelates  demurred.  Theirs,  they 
contended,  was  a  distinct  and  independent 
church ;  they  owed  no  obedience  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  :  they  were  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  the  Irish  articles,  erroneous  as 
they  might  appear  to  the  enemies  of  Calvin, 
and  the  admirers  of  Arminius.  The  deputy 
sought  at  first  to  sooth  their  feelings.  He 
assured  them  that  no  claim  of  superiority  was 
set  up  by  the  English  metropolitan :  he  was 
willing  that  the  Irish  articles,  the  idols  of  their 
adoration,  should  be  suffered  to  die  away 
without  censure  or  notice ;  he  even  granted 
them  permission  to  compose  a  new  code  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.    But  at  the  same  time 


<°  Strafford  papers,  280.  312.  350.  414.  The  artifices  employed 
to  take  from  the  king  the  odium  of  breaking  his  word,  and  to  attri- 
bute the  refusal  of  the  graces  to  the  advice  of  the  council,  may  he 
seen.     Ibid.  280.  317.  320. 
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he  required  that  this  code,  how  much  soever 
it  might  differ  in  form,  should  not  depart  in 
substance  from  that  of  the  English  church, 
and  that  one  of  its  canons  should  include  an 
unlimited  admission  of  the  thirty-nine  articles. 
To  his  surprise  he  was  informed  that,  in  de- 
fiance of  his  command,  the  divines,  intrusted 
with  the  compilation,  had  introduced  a  canon 
enjoining  the  admission  of  the  Irish  articles, 
under  the  penalty  of  excommunication.  He 
sent  for  the  archbishop  and  the  committee, 
took  the  minutes  into  his  own  possession,  re- 
proached the  chairman  with  having  acted  the 
part  of  Arminius,  and  forbade  him  to  make 
any  report  of  the  proceedings  to  the  convoca- 
tion. He  then  imposed  on  Usher  the  task  of 
framing  a  canon  authorizing  the  English  arti- 
cles :  but  the  labour  of  the  primate  did  not 
give  satisfaction  :  Wentworth  drew  one  himself  pec.  10. 
and  sent  it  to  the  house,  with  orders  that  no 
debate  should  be  permitted,  and  that  the  names 
of  those  who  voted  against  it  should  be  reported 
to  him.  One  man  only  was  found,  who  dared 
to  dissent ;  the  rest  submitted  with  feelings  of 
indignation  and  shame.41 

When  the  lord  deputy  reviewed  the  proceed-  i1?1*  c°lir* 

1       J  J  ot  wards. 

ings  of  the  convocation   and   the    parliament, 
he  hastened  to  express  his  satisfaction  to  his 


41  Strafford   papuis,  i.  293.  329.  34?.  381.     Wilkins,  Con.  |v. 
496.516. 
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friend,  the  archbishop.  He  had  assimilated 
the  Irish  to  the  English  church  ;  he  had  eluded 
the  confirmation  of  the  graces  ;  he  had  obtain- 
ed a  supply,  which  would  not  only  pay  off  the 
debts  of  the  crown,  but  defray  for  some  years 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  government. 
"  Now,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  can  say  that  the 
"  king  is  as  absolute  here,  as  any  prince  in  the 
"  whole  world  can  be,  and  may  be  still,  if  it  be 
"  not  spoiled  on  that  side.1'42  His  success  sti- 
mulated him  to  carry  into  execution  the  other 
plans  which  he  had  formed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland.  Of  these  the  most  import- 
ant in  his  judgment  was  the  extinction  of  the 
ancient  worship,  a  work  not  to  be  precipitated 
by  violence,  but  to  be  silently  effected  by  the 
gradual  operation  of  the  law.  Under  the  no- 
tion that  the  attachment  of  the  lower  orders  to 
the  catholic  faith  sprung  out  of  their  aptitude 
to  imitate  the  conduct  of  their  chiefs,  he  had 
persuaded  himself  that  if  the  principal  land- 
holders could  be  induced  to  conform,  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  would  spontaneously  follow 
their  example.     With  this  view  he  restored  to 


42  Wilkins,  Con.  iv.  344.  On  this  account  he  wished  to  pro- 
rogue, and  not  to  dissolve,  the  parliament :  because  he  might  find 
it  useful  to  assemble  it  again.  But  Charles  insisted  on  a  dissolution. 
"  My  experience  shews  they  are  of  the  nature  of  cats,  that  they 
"  grow  crusty  with  age ;  so  that  if  ye  will  have  good  of  them,  put 
"  them  off  handsomely  when  they  come  of  any  age,  for  young  ones 
"  ever  are  most  tractable."     Ibid.  365. 
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full  activity  the  oppressive  powers  of  the  court 
of  wards.  The  catholic  heir,  if  he  were  a 
minor,  was  educated  by  order  of  the  deputy 
in  the  protestant  faith ;  if  of  age,  he  was  re- 
fused the  livery  of  his  lands,  till  he  had  abjured 
his  religion  by  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
The  abolition  of  this  grievance  had  been  so- 
lemnly promised  by  Charles  in  the  contract  of 
1628  ;  but  Wentworth,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
careful  to  prevent  the  confirmation  of  that  con- 
tract. He  went  even  farther.  To  elude  the 
claim  of  the  crown  to  the  wardships,  and  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  suing  out  the  livery  of 
lands,  the  catholics  had  been  accustomed  to 
alter  the  property  of  their  estates,  by  long- 
leases  of  some  hundred  years,  and  feoffments 
to  secret  trusts  and  uses.  But  such  expedients 
were  now  rendered  unavailable  by  an  act  pass- 
ed at  the  suggestion  of  the  lord  deputy,  which 
provided  that  all  persons,  for  whose  use  others 
were  seized  of  lands,  should  be  deemed  in 
actual  possession  thereof,  and  that  no  convey- 
ance of  any  estate  of  inheritance  should  be 
valid,  unless  it  were  by  writing  and  enrolled  in 
the  proper  court.4 
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43  This  he  observes  "  was  a  mighty  consideration,  for  formerly 
"  by  means  of  their  feoffees  in  trust,  their  persons  almost  never  came 
"  in  ward,  and  so  still  bred  from  father  to  son  in  a  contrary  religion, 
**  which  now,  as  they  fall  in  ward  may  be  stopped  and  prevented. '* 
Wilkins,  Con.  iv.  344.  Also  192.  312.317-  "Its  consequence 
"  appears  in  the  person  of  the  earl  of  Ormohd,  who,  if  bred  under 
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The  reader  will  have  observed  in  the  history 
of  the  last  reign,  that  one  of  the  chief  griev- 
New  plan,  ances  in  Ireland  was  the  insecurity  of  landed 

tritions 

projected,  property,  arising  from  the  dormant  and  unsus- 
pected pretensions  of  the  crown.  By  the  con- 
tract of  1628,  Charles  had  consented  to  con- 
firm by  act  of  parliament  the  titles  of  the 
existing  possessors  :  but  he  was  seduced  from 
the  performance  of  his  word  by  the  promises 
held  out  to  him  by  the  lord  deputy,  who  had 
already  arranged  a  most  extensive  plan  of 
spoliation,  and  intended  to  claim  the  whole 
province  of  Connaught  in  right  of  the  sove- 
reign. He  pretended  that  Henry  the  Third, 
reserving  only  five  cantreds  to  himself,  had 
given  the  remainder  to  Richard  de  Burgo,  to 
be  holden  by  him  and  his  heirs  of  'the  crown ; 
that  the  rights  of  Richard  had  passed  by  mar- 
riage to  the  duke  of  York,  the  grandfather  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  that  they  had  descended 
from  that  prince  to  his  legitimate  successor, 
the  reigning  monarch.  In  the  county  of  Ros- 
common a  jury  of  freeholders,  intimidated  by 
his  menaces  and  presence,  returned  a  verdict 
in  favour  of  the  crown ;  the  same  was  the  re- 
sult in  those  of  Mayo,  Sligo,  Clare,  and 
Limeric ;  but  the  men  of  Galway  refused  to 


1635. 
July  10 


"  Hie  wings  of  Ins  own  parents,  had  been  of  the  same  affections  and 
i4  religion  his  brothers  and  sisters  are  :  whereas  now  he  is  a  firm 
"  ptotestant."   11.  18. 
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surrender  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers  :  they 
pleaded  that  the  grant  of  Henry  was  confined 
to  the  royalties,  and  did  not  affect  the  lands  ; 
and  they  contended  that  the  descent  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  from  Richard  de  Burgo  could  not  be 
proved,  that  one  important  link  in  the  chain 
was  wanting.     They  were  all  catholics,   and 
Wentworth  had  already  expressed  a  hope  that 
their  obstinacy  would  afford  him  a  pretext  to 
mulct  them  more  severely  than  the  inhabitants  Aug. 
of  the  other  counties.      He  was  gratified  :  the 
jury  found  for  the  freeholders  :  and  he  imme- 
diately fined  the  sheriff  £'1000  for  returning 
such  an  inquest,   and  sent  the  members  before 
the  Castle-chamber   in    Dublin,    where   they 
were  severally  fined  £4000,   and  consigned  to 
prison  during  his  pleasure.     Wentworth  now 
issued  a  proclamation  offering  the  royal  favour 
to  all  who  would  voluntarily  surrender   their 
lands,  and  threatening  actions  in  the  court  of 
exchequer  against  the  refractory.     Instead  of 
submitting  they  appealed  to  the  equity  of  the 
king,   first  contending  that  the  evidence  given 
on  the  trial  was  in  their  favour,  then  proposing 
that  the  question  should  be  submitted  to  the 
decision   of  the   English    judges,   and    lastly, 
offering  to  pay  a  fine  of  £8000  for  the  confir- 
mation of  the  composition,  which  their  fathers 
had   made   with    the   crown  in   the   reign   of 
Elizabeth.     But  Charles  acted  by  the  direc- 
tions of  the  deputy.     The  delegates  were  ar- 
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rested  by  his  orders,  and  sent  prisoners  to 
Dublin ;  and  the  freeholders,  deprived  of  all 
hopes  of  obtaining  justice,  successively  made 
their  submission.  According  to  the  original 
plan,  it  had  been  intended  to  return  three- 
fourths  of  the  lands  to  the  possessors,  and  to 
reserve  the  remaining  fourth,  no  less  than 
120,000  acres,  for  the  crown,  to  be  planted 
with  Englishmen,  on  conditions  which  would 
bring  a  considerable  yearly  revenue  into  the 
exchequer  :  it  was  now  proposed  that  the  men 
of  Galway  should  forfeit  a  larger  portion,  a  full 
half,  in  punishment  of  their  obstinacy.  Went- 
worth,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design,  had 
ordered  the  necessary  admeasurements  to  be 
made ;  but  he  was  prevented  from  proceeding 
by  the  events  which  soon  afterwards  deprived 
him  of  life.  Enough,  however,  had  been  done 
to  awaken  a  general  feeling  of  discontent,  and 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  natives  from  a 
government  which  treated  them  with  so  much 
deceit  and  oppression.44 

The  personal  enmities  of  the  lord  deputy 
formed  an  additional  cause  of  complaint.  He 
was  of  a  temper  jealous,  haughty,  and  impa- 
tient of  contradiction.  The  slightest  resist- 
ance to  his  will,  the  semblance  of  contempt  of 
his  authority,  was  sufficient  to  kindle  his  re- 


44  Strafford  papers,  i.  421.  442.  450.  464.  476.  494.  521.— ii.  36, 
76.  82.  93.  98. 
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sentment ;  and  from  that  moment,  the  unfortu- 
nate offender  was  marked  out  for  ruin.  He 
adopted  the  same  motto  with  archbishop  Laud  : 
the  word  "thorough"  was  echoed  back  from 
one  to  the  other  in  their  private  correspondence ; 
and  the  subject  of  their  mutual  exhortations 
was  the  rejection  of  half  measures,  and  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  obedience  by  the  terror 
of  punishment.  In  conformity  with  these 
maxims,  Wentworth  spared  no  man  whom  he 
thought  hostile  to  his  views  :  and  his  resent- 
ment  fell  with  peculiar  severity  on  almost 
every  individual  whom  he  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  office  at  his  arrival.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  not  immaculate  charac- 
ters: in  a  government  like  that  of  Ireland, 
where  fortunes  were  continually  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  crown  or  of  the  people,  few 
public  men  could  bear  a  close  investigation  into 
their  conduct  ;45  but  their  real  offence  consisted 
not  in  their  previous  peculations,  it  was  their 
want  of  zeal  to  concur  with  the  deputy,  their 
unguarded  disapprobation  of  his  measures, 
which  entitled  them  to  his  enmity. 

It  happened  one  day  that  Annesley,   a  lieu-  Trial  of 

Mountnor- 

ris. 

45  Of  Balfour  in  particular,  we  are  told  by  Wentworth,  that  "  he 
"  had  done  as  many  outrages  and  grievous  misdemeanours,  as  ever 
"  vizier  basha  had  done  under  the  grand  seignior.  There  was  not 
"  such  a  tyrant  in  the  king's  dominions,  who,  utterly  drunk  with  the 
"  vice  of  violence,  had  with  unequal  and  tottering  paces  trod  down 
"  his  majesty's  people  on  every  side."     Strafford  papers,  ii.  245, 
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tenant  in  the  army,  who  had  once  been  caned 
by  Wentworth  in  a  paroxysm  of  passion,  placed 
a  stool  on  his  foot  at  a  time  when  he  was 
suffering  from  the  gout.  The  circumstance 
was  casually  mentioned  at  the  table  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  and  lord  Mountnorris,  the  vice- 
treasurer,  exclaimed,  "  Annesley  has  a  brother 
"  who  would  not  have  taken  such  a  revenge." 
These  words  were  reported  to  Wentworth, 
who  was  dissatisfied,  and  perhaps  justly,  with 
the  conduct  of  Mountnorris  in  his  office.  He 
dissembled  for  a  time,  but  six  months  later  the 
vice-treasurer,  (he  bore  a  captain's  commission) 
was  summoned  before  a  court  martial,  on  a 
charge  of  mutiny  founded  on  this  very  expres- 
sion. The  deputy  appeared  both  as  prosecutor 
and  president ;  and  though  he  took  no  part  in 
the  deliberation  of  the  court,  pronounced  the 
judgment,  that  the  prisoner  had  been  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  the  thirteenth  article  of  war,  and 
should  therefore  suffer  death.  He  did  not, 
however,  carry  it  into  execution.  He  had 
sufficiently  humbled  Mountnorris  ;  and,  since 
his  pride  had  been  gratified,  he  joined  with  the 
court  in  recommending  him  to  the  king  as  a  fit 
object  of  mercy.46 

Men  had  long  complained  of  Wentworth  s 
despotism  :  this  last  act  of  oppression  seemed 


64  Strafford  papers,  ii.  392,  448.  497— 501.  508.    509.  512.  514. 
519.     Clarendon  papers,  i.  449.  543.  594. 
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to  unite  every  voice  against  him.  Though 
Charles  assured  him  of  his  protection,  he 
deemed  it  expedient  to  answer  his  accusers  in 
person ;  and  having  obtained  permission  to  visit 
his  estates  in  Yorkshire,  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pronounce  before  the  king  and  council 
an  elaborate,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  plausi- 
ble defence  of  his  administration.  He  had 
bettered,  he  observed,  the  condition  of  the 
clergy,  had  disciplined  the  army,  had  im- 
proved the  revenue,  had  purified  the  courts  of 
justice,  had  cleared  the  seas  of  the  pirates,  and 
had  encouraged  the  growth  of  flax  and  the 
manufacture  of  linens.47  Insinuations  had, 
indeed,  been  thrown  out,  as  if  he  had  treated 
with  undue  severity  the  most  faithful  officers  of 
the  crown.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that 
Ireland  was  not,  as  England,  a  country  where 
men  had  been  taught  by  habit  obedience  to  the 
laws.  There  the  authority  of  the  king  had 
been  perpetually  controlled  by  the  influence  of 
his  servants.  To  re-establish  order  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  highest  subjects  feel 
that  they  were  amenable  to  the  law ;  and  to 
teach  all,  by  the  punishment  of  a  few,  that 
under  a  wise  and  righteous  monarch,  no  rank, 

47  He  had  spent  £1000  in  the  purchase  of  flax  seed,  and  had  pro- 
cured workmen  from  Flanders;  but  at  the  same  time  he  endeavoured 
to  root  out  the  manufacture  of  wool,  that  the  Irish  might  not  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  English,  but  should  be  obliged  to  depend 
on  them  for  clothing.    Clarendon  papers,  ii,  19. 
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no  wealth,  no  connexions,  could  screen  the 
guilty  from  the  retribution  due  to  their  trans- 
gressions. Charles  applauded  the  vigour  of 
his  deputy ;  and  Wentworth  returned  in  triumph 
to  Ireland.48  If  we  consider  him  merely  as  a 
servant,  with  no  other  duty  to  perform  than  to 
seek  the  immediate  profit  of  his  master,  he  was 
certainly  deserving  of  the  praise  and  gratitude 
of  the  king  ;  but  he  had  broken  the  royal  word 
to  the  natives,  had  harassed  them  by  fines, 
compositions,  and  plantations,  and  had  incurred 
the  hatred  of  all  ranks  of  people,  whatever  was 
their  origin  or  whatever  their  religion. 

Much,  however,  as  the  people  of  Ireland 
and  England  were  aggrieved,  they  betrayed  no 
disposition  to  oppose  open  force  to  the  un- 
just pretensions  of  their  sovereign :  it  was  in 
Scotland  that  the  flame  was  first  kindled, 
which  gradually  spread,  till  it  involved  the 
three  kingdoms  in  one  common  conflaoration. 
When  Charles  returned  from  his  visit  to  his 
native  country  in  1633,  he  brought  back  with 
him  strong  feelings  of  resentment  against  the 
lords  who  had  ventured  to  oppose  his  favourite 
measures  in  parliament.  Among  these  one  of 
t-he  most  distinguished  for  his  patriotism  or 
obstinacy  was  the  lord  Balmerino,  who  was 
soon  made  to  learn  that  the  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign  could  not  be  resisted  with  impunity. 


*  Clare::doa  papers,  ii.  16— 2 1. 
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During  the  parliament,  a  petition  in  favour  of 
the  dissidents  had  been  prepared,  though  on 
consideration  it  was  deemed   prudent   not  to 
present  it.     It  was  drawn  in  language  which 
must  have  proved  ungrateful  to  the  royal  ear, 
and  abounded  in  offensive  insinuations,  which 
it  is  acknowledged,  were   incapable  of  proof. 
Some  copies   of  this    instrument    crept  after- 
wards into  circulation,  and  one  of  them  was 
traced  to  Balmerino,  who  had   in   confidence 
and  under  a  promise  of  secresy,  communicated 
it  to  a  friend.     Spottiswood,  archbishop  of  St.   0^t6\\[ 
Andrews,    hastened    with   the   information   to 
London  :  and  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the 
obnoxious  nobleman  on  two  statutes  passed  in 
the  late  reign,  by  one  of  which  to  utter  slander 
against  the  king's  person,  estate  or  government, 
by  the  other  not  to  apprehend  or  reveal  the 
known    author    of  such    slander,   were   made 
crimes  punishable   with    death.     The    excep-  Dec.  20„ 
tions  taken  against  the  dittay  or  indictment, 
were  repelled  by  the  court :  and  the  fact  of 
Balmerino's  guilt  as  to  the  concealment  of  the 
author,   was   affirmed  by  a  majority   of  eight 
jurors  against  seven.     But  judgment  of  death  M^^J 
was  not  pronounced  :  the  people  assembled  in 
crowds  ;  and  plans  were  arranged  to  massacre 
both  the  jurors  who  had  given  the  verdict,  and 
the  judges  who  had  presided  at  the  trial.   Tra- 
quaire,  the  lord  treasurer,  hastened  to  procure 
a  respite :   the   dissatisfaction   of  the    people, 
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the  novelty  of  the  prosecution,  and  the  cruelty 
of  inflicting  capital  punishment,  where  opinion 
was  so  divided  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  prisoner,  were  repeatedly  suggested  to  the 
royal  consideration  ;  and  Charles,  after  a  delay 
of  some  months,  ungraciously  and  reluctantly 
signed  a  pardon.  That  resentment  had  some 
share  in  this  most  odious  prosecution  cannot 
be  doubted  :  but  the  king  failed  in  his  prin- 
cipal object :  he  sought  to  intimidate,  to  tame 
the  stubborn  spirit  of  his  countrymen,  and  to 
bend  their  necks  to  that  yoke  which  was 
already  prepared  for  them  by  archbishop  Laud 
and  a  junto  of  Scottish  prelates.  But  the 
danger  of  Balmerino  produced  an  opposite 
effect.  The  people  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  other  offence 
than  his  previous  advocacy  of  their  rights  and 
religion :  warned  by  his  example  they  resolved 
to  stand  by  each  other:  they  watched  with 
jealousy  every  proceeding  of  the  court :  and 
were  ready,  on  the  first  provocation,  to  unite 
as  one  man,  in  the  defence  of  their  liberties 
and  of  their  kirk.49 


®  Howell's  State  Trials,  iii.  591—712.  Balfour,  ii.  216— 220. 
Burnet's  own  times,  i.  25.  Laud's  Troubles,  94.  The  justice  gene- 
ral "  found  and  declared  that  Balrnerino  had  incurred  the  pain  of 
"  death  contained  in  the  acts  of  parliament,"  (State  Trials,  712.) 
"but  the  sentence  pronouncing. against  him  was  delayed,  sore 
"  against  the  bishope's  will,  fquho  raged  lyke  a  tempestuous  sea 
"  therat)  wntil  his  majestiejshould  be  adwertissed,"    Ealf.  ii,  219. 
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The  king's  father  in  1616  had  extorted  from 
the  general  assembly  an  act  authorizing  the 
composition  of  a  book  of  common  prayer,  and  Newser- 

r  ,      .      . .      ,    .  .  .  rice  book. 

a  code  ot  ecclesiastical  law;  two  concessions 
most  hateful  to  the  feelings  of  orthodox  Scots- 
men, because  the  one  tended  to  abolish  the  use 
of  extemporary  prayer,  the  other  to  subject 
the  conduct  of  ministers  to  the  control  of  the 
bishops.  A  liturgy,  however,  was  compiled  : 
it  received  several  corrections  from  the  pen  of 
the  royal  divine,  and  was  sent  back  to  Scotland 
for  the  further  consideration  of  the  prelates. 
But  the  disrepute  in  which  the  assembly  of 
1616  was  held,  and  the  resistance  which  had 
been  made  to  the  five  articles  of  Perth,  damped 
the  zeal  both  of  the  king  and  of  the  bishops  : 
and  the  project  seemed  to  have  died  away, 
when  it  was  afterwards  revived  in  1629  by  the 
piety  or  policy  of  Charles.50  Laud,  indeed, 
laboured  strenuously  to  establish  at  once  the 
English  liturgy:  but  his  reasoning  and  influ- 
ence were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Scottish  bishops,  who  deemed  it  a  dis- 
grace to  their  country  to  owe  either  the  service, 
or  the  discipline  of  their  church,  to  their  Eng- 
lish neighbours.  To  four  of  the  prelates,  whose 
principles   or  subserviency   had   lately   raised 

50  Though  the  covenanters  attribute  this  ';  novation  "  to  Laud,  he 
solemnly  declares  in  the  history  of  his  troubles,  that  he  received  the 
first  notice  of  it  from  tlic  king  during  his  sickness  in  1629.  Laud's 
Troubles,  168. 
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them  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  the  king  as 
signed  the  task  of  compiling  the  code  of  eccle- 
siastical law,  and  the  form  of  public  worship, 
but  with  instructions  that  the  first  should  com- 
bine a  selection  from  the  acts  of  the  Scottish 
assemblies,  together  with  the  more  ancient 
canons,  and  that  the  second  should  carefully 
preserve  the  substance,  though  it  might  recede 
in  a  few  unimportant  particulars  from  the 
English  liturgy.  Each,  as  soon  as  it  was  com- 
pleted, was  submitted  to  the  revision  of  the 
prelates  of  Canterbury,  London,  and  Norwich; 
several  corrections  and  improvements  were 
suggested  and  admitted,  and  the  amended 
copies  received  the  royal  approbation.  Charles 
ordered  both  to  be  published  and  observed : 
but  the  canons  made  their  appearance  nearly 
a  year  before  the  service.51 
1636  It  was  certainly  a  bold  and  chivalrous  at- 

Oct.  is.      tempt.     Charles  had  no  right  to  impose  on  the 
posed.        nation  a  new  form  of  worship,  or  new  rules  of 
conduct  abhorrent  from  its  religious  habits  and 
persuasion.     He  was  not  by  law  the  head  of 


51  Bibliotheca  Regia,  125 — 138.  The  fourth  canon  of  chapter  viii. 
provides  that  "  as  no  reformation  in  doctrine  or  discipline  can  be 
"  made  perfect  at  once,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  kirk  at  any  time 
*'  to  make  remonstrances  to  his  majesty,"  &c.  The  Scottish  bishops 
deemed  this  canon  of  great  importance,  and  begged  it  might  not  be 
altered.  Laud  approved  of  it,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  that 
°  its  true  meaning  remained  still  under  the  curtain,"  Dalrymple,  ii< 
13.     Laud's  Troubles,  101. 
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the  church:  he  had  not  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  assembly  or  of  the  parliament ;  nor 
could  he  expect  that  the  Scottish  clergy 
would  resign  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign,  their  legislative  power,  or  the  use 
of  extemporary  prayer.5-  They  cherished  these 
privileges  as  belonging  to  them  of  divine  right: 
they  boasted  that  they  were  not  fettered  and 
shackled  with  forms  and  rubrics  :  they  claimed 
the  right  of  introducing  all  subjects  of  local  or 
national  interest  into  their  addresses  to  heaven, 
and  of  kindling  the  passions  of  their  hearers 
by  the  solemnity  of  their  appeals  to  the  know- 
ledge and  justice  of  the  Almighty.  The  book 
of  canons  had  warned  them  to  be  on  their 
guard :  and  the  moment  the  liturgy  was  an- 
nounced, woes  and  curses  were,  showered  from 
every  pulpit  on  the  heads  of  the  men,  who 
sought  "  to  gag  the  spirit  of  God,  and  to  de- 
"  pose  Christ  from  his  throne,  by  betraying  to 
"  the  civil  magistrate  the  authority  of  the 
"  kirk."  These  denunciations  created  a  spirit 
of  the  wildest  fanaticism  :  but  while  resistance 
was  threatened  and  prepared,  the  leaders,  with 
a  degree  of  caution  which  seldom  accompanies 
religious  enthusiasm,  contrived  to  eschew  dan- 
ger to  themselves  by  transferring  the  pious 
task  "  to  the  christian  valyancie  of  the  godly 


52  The  king  enjoined  both  the  book  of  canons  and  the  new  service 
by  "  his  authority  royal."     Bib.  Regia.  136.  138.      Balfour,  ii.  224. 
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On  the  appointed  day  the  bishop  and  dean 
of  Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  the  lords  of  the 
council,  the  judges,  and  the  magistrates,  pro- 
ceeded  to  the   high  church,  which  had  been 
selected   for   the   cathedral.     It   was    already 
crowded,  and  chiefly  with  females.     From  the 
moment  the  dean  commenced  the  service,  no- 
thing was  to  be  heard  but  groans,  hisses,  and 
imprecations.     The  women  of  all  ranks  began 
to  exclaim  that  "  the  mass  was  entered,  that 
"  Baal  was   in  the  church :"  they  upbraided 
the  minister  with  the  most  injurious  names  and 
epithets ;  they  brandished  at  him  the  stools  on 
which   they  were   accustomed   to    sit;    some 
even  threw  them  in   the  direction  of  the  pul- 
pit.53    The   dean,  alarmed  at  the  tumult,  re- 
signed the  post  of  honour  to  his  superior  in 
dignity  and  courage,  the  bishop  :  but  no  sooner 
did  that  prelate  open  his  mouth,  than  his  voice 
was  drowned  amidst  cries  of  fox,  wolf,  belly- 
god,  (an  allusion  to  his  corpulency,)  and  in  a 
few   moments   a    stool,    which   flung    from   a 
strong  arm,  whizzed  close  by  his  ear,  admo- 
nished him  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.     In 
this  stage  the  magistrates  by  their  exertions 


53 "  Ane  godly  woman  when  sche  hard  a  young  man  behind 
"  sounding  forth  amen  to  that  new  composed  comedie,  sche  quicklie 
"  turned  her  about,  and  after  sche  had  warmed  both  his  cheeks 
"  with  the  weight  of  her  hands,  sche  thus  shot  against  him  the 
"  thunder-bolt  of  her  zeal :  '  false  thief,'  said  sche,  '  is  there  na 
"  '  uther  pairt  of  the  churche  to  sing  mess  in,  but  thou  must  sing 
"  '  it  at  my  lugge  ?'  "    Balfour.  Stonie  field  day. 
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succeeded  in  excluding  the  most  riotous  from 
the  church  :  the  doors  were  locked,  and  the 
service  proceeded  amidst  repeated  interrup- 
tions from  showers  of  stones  which  demolished 
the  windows,  and  from  loud  cries  from  the 
people  without,  of  "  a  pape,  a  pape,  anti-christ, 
"  stane  him,  pull  him  down."  At  the  conclu- 
sion the  prelate  departed  in  haste  to  his  lodg- 
ings, which  were  at  a  small  distance  :  but  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  crowd  of  female  saints, 
who  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and  rolled  him 
in  the  mire.  In  the  afternoon  precautions  were 
taken,  and  the  service  was  read  with  little, 
interruption  to  a  thin  and  select  auditory  :  but 
the  bishop  on  his  appearance  in  the  street, 
would  have  met  with  the  fate  of  St.  Stephen, 
had  not  the  earl  of  Roxburgh  snatched  him 
from  martyrdom,  and  afforded  him  an  asylum 
in  his  carriage.  The  women,  however,  fol- 
lowed, shouting  and  hurling  stones,  till  the 
gates  of  Holyrood- house  closed  upon  him,  and 
disappointed  the  vengeance  of  his  pursuers.54 
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54  Compare  Nalson,  i.  6—8.  Guthry,  23.  Baillie,  5.  Claren- 
don, i.  109.  with  several  original  passages  collected  by  the  industry 
of  Mr.  Brodie,  ii.  452.  It  appears  that  the  women  in  all  places  were 
put  in  the  front  of  the  rioters.  In  the  synod  of  Glasgow,  William 
Annan  had,  in  a  sermon,  spoken  favourably  of  "  the  buke."  "  At 
"  the  outgoing  of  the  church  about  thirty  or  forty  of  our  honestest 
"  women,  in  one  voice  before  the  bishops  and  magistrates,  fell  a 

"railing,  cursing,  scolding,  with  clamours  on  Mr.  Annan 

"  Ha  is  no  sooner  in  the  street  at  nine  o'clock,  in  a  dark  night,  with 
"  three  or  four  ministers  with  him,  but  some  hundreds  of  enraged 
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Such  an  outrage  under  a  vigorous  govern- 
ment would  have  been  met  with  prompt  and 
adequate  punishment:  but  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  in  Scotland  were  slow  to  engage  in  a 
contest  in  which  they  felt  no  interest,  and  the 
issue  of  which  seemed  more  than  doubtful. 
They  saw  that  a  strong  prejudice  against 
episcopacy  existed  among  their  countrymen ; 
that  the  restoration  of  the  order  was  connected 
in  the  minds  of  the  nobility  with  the  probable 
loss  of  the  church  lands  still  in  their  posses- 
sion ;  and  that  the  introduction  of  eight  pre- 
lates into  the  council,  the  appointment  of  one 
to  be  chancellor,  and  the  power  assigned  to 
them  of  choosing  the  lords  of  the  articles 
in  the  last  parliament,  had  excited  jealousies 
and  apprehensions  in  the  higher  as  well  as  in 
the  lower  classes.55  Under  such  discouraging 
circumstances  they  shrunk  from  the  contest, 
and  left  the  execution  of  the  royal  will  to  the 
earl  of  Traquaire,  the  treasurer;  an  unwel- 
come and  invidious  task,  which  drew  on  him 


"  women  of  all  qualities  are  about  him  with  neaves,  staves,  and 
"  peats,  but  no  stones.  They  beat  him  sore.  His  cloak,  ruflf,  and 
"  hat  were  rent.  However  he  escaped  all  bloody  wounds,  yet  he 
"  was  in  great  danger  even  of  killing."     Baillie,  8. 

ss "  I  find  this  the  prime  reason  of  the  nobility's  proceedings — • 
"  eight  of  the  bishops  being  lords  of  the  articles,  who  had  the  power 
"  to  chuse  other  eight  of  the  nobility,  whom  they  knew  most  ad- 
"  dieted  to  his  majesty,  and  these  sixteen  the  rest,  so  that  all  de- 
"  pended  upon  them,  and  they  upon  his  majesty."  Dahymple's 
Memorials,  47. 
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the   resentment   of    his   countrymen,    without    CHAP, 
securing  to  him  the  gratitude  of  his  sovereign.    s- 


The  failure  of  every  measure  prescribed  by 
Charles  induced  the  prelatic  party  to  accuse 
him  of  treachery:  his  best  justification  will 
be  found  in  the  conduct  of  their  opponents, 
who  pursued  him  with  unrelenting  hatred,  as 
their  most  vigilant  and  most  dangerous  oppo- 
nent. 

If  the  proceedings  in  Edinburgh  excited  the  Establish- 
astonishment  of  the  king,  his  indecision  allowed  ^Tables." 
the    gradual    formation   of    an    authority,    to 
which,  after  a  long  struggle,  he  was  compelled  Aug.  23. 
to    submit.     Four    ministers    had    petitioned 
against  the  order  to  read  the  new  service  :  the 
answer  was  deferred  :  their  numbers  increased : 
and  a  second  delay  multiplied  the  petitions  to 
sixty-eight.     Edinburgh    was    crowded    with  Oct.  18. 
thousands   from   every   part  of  the  kingdom:  Nov.  15. 
and   the  recurrence   of  religious   riots,  which 
nearly  conferred  .  the  crown  of  martyrdom  on 
the   lord   treasurer   and   two   of  the   bishops, 
induced  the  council  to  assent  to  a  proposal, 
that   for   the   preservation   of  the   peace,    the 
petitioners  should   be  represented  by  a  depu- 
tation  permanently   resident    in    the   capital. 
The  nobility,  the   gentry  of  the  counties,  the 
clergy  of  the  presbyteries,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  burghs,  chose  severally  a  "  table"  or 
board  of  representatives,  and  from  each  table, 
four  members  were  selected  to  form  a  commit- 
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tee  of  superintendence  and  government,  with 
power  to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  others,  and 
to  decide  on  all  questions  in  the  last  resort. 
With  these  five  boards  in  the  capital  corre- 
sponded others  in  the  country ;  their  orders 
were  received  with  respect,  and  executed  with 
promptitude ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  tables 
possessed  and  exercised  an  uncontrolled  autho- 
rity throughout  the  greater  part  of  Scotland. 
The  contrivers  of  this  plan,  and  the  leading 
members  of  the  committees,  were  the  earl  of 
Rothes,  Balmerino,  Lindsey,  Lothian,  Loudon, 
Yester,  and  Cranston.56 

As  the  petitioners  grew  in  numbers,  they 
advanced  in  their  demands.  They  required 
the  formal  revocation  of  the  liturgy,  of  the 
book  of  canons,  and  of  the  court  of  high  com- 
mission. They  accused  the  bishops  as  the 
authors  of  the  troubles  which  agitated  Scot- 
land:  they  "declined"  their  authority;  they 
protested  against  every  act  of  council,  to  which 
any  of  the  prelates  should  be  parties.  At  the 
expiration  of  seven  months  Traquaire  was 
ordered  to  publish  a  proclamation  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Stirling,  declaring  the  tables  un- 
lawful,   pardoning   all  who   should  peaceably 


56  Baillie,  9.  10.  15.  23.  25.  Rushworth,  ii.  394.  Hardwicke 
papers,  ii.  96,  103.  Burnet,  Memoirs  of  Hamilton,  53.  Nalson  i. 
16 — 18.  It  is  plain  that  the  consequences  of  his  obstinacy  were 
pointed  out  to  the  king  by  the  council  in  Edinburgh.  Hard.  pap.  ii. 
95—100.     Balfour,  ii.  229—238. 
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return  to  their  homes,  and  commanding  all  CHAP, 
strangers  to  depart  under  the  penalty  of  trea- 
son. But  the  petitioners  were  previously 
acquainted  with  this  order :  they  met  in  con- 
siderable numbers  both  in  Stirling  and  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  as  soon  as  the  herald  had  per- 
formed his  office,  read  and  affixed  to  the 
market-cross  a  counter  protestation.  This  ex- 
traordinary procedure  was  held  a  sufficient 
ground  to  disobey  the  royal  command.57 

But  the  leaders  of  the  anti-episcopal  party  A  new 
adopted  another  and  most  efficient  expedient. 
They  composed  a  new  covenant.  It  commenced 
with  one  of  more  antient  date,  containing  a 
general  profession  of  faith,  and  a  minute  abju- 
ration of  the  doctrines  and  practices  attributed 
to  the  church  of  Rome  :  to  it  was  appended  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  acts  of  parliament  which 
confirmed  the  tenets  and  discipline  of  the  kirk, 
and  inflicted  punishment  on  its  opponents  :  and 
then  followed  the  vow,  in  which  the  subscrib- 
ers bound  themselves,  "  by  the  great  name  of 
"  the  Lord  their  God,"  to  defend  the  true  reli- 
gion, to  resist  all  contrary  errors  and  corrup- 
tions, and  to  stand  to  the  defence  of  the  king, 
his  person  and  authority,  in  preservation  of  the 
religion,  liberties,  and  laws  of  the  kingdom  :  a 
clause  which,  by  limiting  the  obedience  of  the 

57  Baillie,  18.  28.  29.  34.  42—44.  Large  declaration,  48.  Hard- 
wicke  papers,  ii.  97—101  Rushworth,"  ii.  406.  Nalson,  i.  20— 
27.  ' 
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subject,  was  construed  to  authorize  rebellion, 
whenever  the  measures  pursued  by  the  so- 
vereign should  be  represented  by  the  tables  as 
contrary  to  the  laws,  or  liberties,  or  religion  of 
Scotland.  By  orders  from  the  committees, 
every  Scotsman  who  valued  the  pure  faith  and 
discipline  of  the  kirk,  was  summoned  to  the 
capital  to  observe  a  solemn  fast,  as  a  prepara- 
Mar.  i.  tion  for  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  between 
Israel  and  God :  and  on  the  appointed  day 
zealots  of  each  sex,  and  of  every  rank  and  pro- 
fession, from  the  highlands  as  well  as  the  low- 
lands, crowded  to  the  church  of  St.  Giles.  The 
service  began  with  a  long  exhortation  and  most 
fervent  prayer  ;  the  congregation  rose  ;  and  all 
with  arms  outstretched  to  heaven  swore  to  the 
contents  of  the  covenant.  They  shouted,  wept, 
and  embraced  each  other  ;  God  was  appeased ; 
their  backsliding  and  apostacy  were  forgiven. 
From  the  capital  the  enthusiasm  quickly  dif- 
fused itself  to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  the  number  of  the  covenanters  in  every 
county  exceeded  that  of  their  opponents  in  the 
proportion  of  a  hundred  to  one.58 

58  Baillie,  35.  Rushworth,  ii.  754—778.  Guthry,  34.  35. 
Hardwicke  papers,  ii.  103.  107.  "  If  you  knew  what  odd,  uncouth, 
*  insolent,  and  ridiculous  courses  they  use  to  draw  in  silly  ignorant 
44  fools,  fearful  fasards,  women  and  boys,  I  can  hardly  say  whether  it 

"  would  afford  his  majesty  more  occasion  of  laughter  or  anger 

"  You  could  not  have  chnsed  but  laugh  to  have  seen  pipers  and 
"  candle-makers  in  cur  town  committed  to  the  town-jail  by  our 
**  zealous  Mr.  Mayor;  and  herdmen  and  hiremen  laid  in  the  stocks 
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James,  on  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne,  had  established  a  privy  council  of  Scots- 
men, charged  exclusively  with  the  affairs  of  Hamilton 
their  native  country.  By  the  advice  of  this  sioner. " 
council,  after  three  months  had  been  spent  in 
deliberation,  Charles  resolved  to  suppress  the 
covenant  by  open  force ;  and  in  the  interval, 
while  he  made  preparations  for  the  contest,  to 
send  the  marquess  of  Hamilton,  as  his  commis- 
sioner, to  Scotland.  Hamilton  was  instructed  to 
promise  that  "  the  practice  of  the  liturgy  and  the 
"  canons  should  never  be  pressed  in  any  other 
"  than  a  fair  and  legal  way,  and  that  the  high 
"  commission  should  be  so  rectified  as  never  to 
"  impugn  the  laws,  or  to  be  a  just  grievance  to 
"  loyal  subjects  ;"  and  that  the  king,  instead  of 
punishing  those  who  had  lately  taken  an  illegal 
covenant,  would  pardon  the  offence,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  immediately  renounce  it, 
and  deliver  up  the  bond  to  the  commissioner. 
As  he  approached,  a  national  fast  was  enjoined  Junes. 
to  beg-  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  kirk  ;  and 
twenty,  some  say  sixty,  thousand  covenanters, 
with  five  hundred  of  their  ministers,  received 
him  at  Leith,  and  conducted  him  to  the  capital.  June  10. 

"  up  and  down  the  country,  and  all  for  refusing  to  put  their  hand  to 
"the  pen,  as  a  thousand  have  done,  who  cannot  write;  indeed; 
"  and  yet  you  would  have  laughed  better  to  have  seen,  the  wives 

"in   Edinburgh,  so  many  of  them  as  could  not  subscribe 

"  ......  hold  all  up  their  hands  whan  the  covenant was  read,  as 

"  soldiers  do  when  they  pass  a  muster.'1     Dalrymple,  ii,  25. 
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Alarmed  at  their  union,  and  pretensions,  and 
obstinacy,  he  concealed  his  instructions ;  made 
two  successive  journeys  to  London  to  convey 
information,  and  receive  the  commands  of  his 
sovereign ;  and  on  his  second  return  published 
a  proclamation  "  discharging"  the  service 
book,  the  book  of  canons,  and  the  high  com- 
mission court,  dispensing  with  the  five  articles 
of  the  assembly  of  Perth,  excusing  the  intrants 
into  the  ministry  from  the  oath  of  supremacy 
and  of  canonical  obedience,  commanding  all 
persons  to  lay  aside  the  new  covenant,  and  to 
take  that  which  had  been  published  by  the 
king's  father  in  1589,  and  summoning  a  free 
assembly  of  the  kirk  against  the  month  of  No- 
vember, and  a  parliament  against  that  of  May 
in  the  following  year.59 

These  were  concessions  which,  at  an  earlier 
period,  would  have  been  accepted  with  grati- 
tude. But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  Charles 
not  only  to  act  with  insincerity  himself,  but  to 
be  surrounded  by  counsellors  equally  insin- 
cere, who,  while  they  sought  to  obtain  his  fa- 
vour, by  conforming  their  advice  to  his  wishes, 


59  Baillie,  60.  79.  Balfour,  ii.  264—288.  Rushworth,  ii.  752.  754. 
787.  Burnet's  Hamiltons,  82.  88.  Nalson,  i.  32—57.  That 
Charles  meant  only  to  temporize  appears  from  the  Strafford  papers, 
ii.  181.  184—186.  188.  and  his  letters  to  Hamilton,  "  Your  chief  end 
"  being  now  to  win  time,  that  they  may  commit  public  follies,  until 
"  I  be  ready  to  suppress  them.'"  Burnet's  Hamiltons,  55,  56,  57. 
59,  60. 
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were  careful  at  the  same  time  to  purchase  the 
good  opinion  of  his  adversaries,  by  perfidiously 
communicating  to  them  his  real  intentions.  The 
Scottish  leaders  received  information  that  no 
reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  this  apparent 
change  of  disposition  in  the  monarch  ;  that  his 
object  was  to  lull  them  into  a  fatal  security, 
till  he  had  completed  his  preparations  for  war ; 
and  that  in  a  few  months  he  would  enforce 
whatever  he  had  now  withdrawn,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  and  well  appointed  army.  They 
determined  to  persist  in  their  union  ;  and  op-  SeP1'  22« 
posed  to  the  royal  proclamation  a  formal  pro- 
test, shewing  by  sixteen  reasons  that  to  assent 
to  the  demands  of  the  king  would  be  to  betray 
the  cause  of  God,  and  to  act  against  the  dictates 
of  conscience.60 

It  was  expected  that  Charles  would  forbid  Assembly 
the  meeting  of  the  assembly ;  but  he  ordered  gow. 
the  commissioner  to  attend,  in  hope  that  the 
violence  of  the  members  would  provoke  him  to 
dissolve  it,  and  would  justify,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  English  subjects,  his   intended   appeal  to 


60  Rushworth,  772—780.  Nalson,  i.  64.  Balfour,  292.  There 
is  in  Dalrymple  a  curious  letter  of  information  from  some  friend  to 
the  covenanters,  which  shews  that  many  Englishmen  wished  success 
to  the  Scots,  with  the  view  of  emigrating  to  Scotland,  that  they  might 
not  be  compelled  to  conform  by  the  prelates  in  England.  The 
writer  therefore  begs,  that  whenever  they  agree  to  a  pacification,  one 
article  may  be  that  the  subjects  of  each  kingdom  may  freely  dwell  m 
*he  other,     ii.  42. 
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arms.  The  tables  were  masters  of  the  elec- 
tions :  they  procured  one  lay  elder  and  four 
lay  assessors,  to  be  returned  from  every  pres- 
bytery ;  and  thus,  with  the  aid  of  their  friends, 
became  sufficiently  numerous  to  control  the 
few  among  the  clergy,  who  hesitated  to  approve 

Nov.  21.  of  their  proceedings.  The  assembly  met  at 
Glasgow,  and  a  week  was  spent  in  violent  and 
irritating  debates.  The  commissioner  protest- 
ed against  the  part  taken  by  the  tables  in  the 
elections,  against  the  introduction  of  the  lay 
elders,  a  practice  discontinued  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  reign,  and  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  certain  written  volumes  which 
were  produced,  as  containing  the  acts  of  the 
more  ancient  assemblies,  acts  hitherto  supposed 
to  have  been  lost,  but  now  most  providentially 
discovered.  On  every  subject  he  was  over- 
powered by  numbers  :  and  when  Henderson, 
the  moderator,  prepared  to  put  the  question 
respecting    the    declinator   of   the    bishops,61 

Nov.  29.  he  conceived  that  the  moment  described  in 
his  instructions  was  come,  and  suddenly  rising, 
dissolved  the  assembly.  His  manner,  his 
tears,  and  his  language,  persuaded  the  mem- 
bers, that  if  his  voice  was  against,  yet  his 
heart  was  with  them  ;  but  if  we  may  believe  his 
letter  to  the  kins:,  his  distress  arose  from  the 


81  The  declinator  was  a  protestation  against  the  authority  of  the 
assembly.     It  is  in  Nalson,  i.  249. 
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calamities  which  he  saw  ready  to  burst  on  his 
country.  He  blamed  both  parties,  the  pre- 
sumption and  disobedience  of  the  covenanters, 
the  illegal  proceedings,  the  ambition  and  the 
immorality  of  several  among  the  bishops  ;  and 
conceiving  his  life  in  danger,  bequeathed  his 
children  to  the  care  of  his  sovereign,  that  the  Nov.  28. 
sons  might  be  bred,  and  the  daughters  married, 
in  England.  He  added,  that  from  Scotland  he 
wished  to  be  divorced  for  ever.62 

But  the  members  were  not  inclined  to  dis- 
perse at  the  mere  mandate  of  the  sovereign. 
Encouraged  by  the  accession  of  the  earl  of 
Argyle,  who  from  that  moment  became  the 
head  of  the  covenanters,  they  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  in  spiritual  matters  the  kirk  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  civil  power,  and  that  the  disso- 
lution of  the  assembly  by  the  royal  commis- 
sioner was  illegal  and  void.  The  three  next 
weeks  were  employed  in  the  revision  of  every 
ecclesiastical  regulation  introduced  since  the 
accession  of  James  to  the  crown  of  England. 
The  liturgy,  ordinal,  book  of  canons,  and  court 
of  high  commission  were  condemned  ;  episco- 
pacy was  abolished  ;  and  the  bishops  them- 
selves with  the  ministers,  the  known  fautors  of 
the  bishops,  were  excommunicated  or  deprived. 
Charles  by  proclamation  annulled  these  pro- 


65  Hardwicke  papers,  ii.  113—121.    Baillie,  96— 115.  Rushworth, 
ii.  840—857.    Balfour,  301—303. 
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eeedings :  the  Scots  received  them  with 
transports  of  joy,  and  celebrated  a  day  of  na- 

Dec.  20.  tional  thanksgiving  for  their  delivery  from  pre- 
lacy and  popery.63 

Prepara-  While  the  covenanters  thus  steadily  pursued 

tion3  for  ...  .  _  J    L 

war.  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  they  were  not  in- 

attentive to  the  danger  which  threatened  them 
from  England.  Their  preparations  for  war 
kept  pace  with  those  of  their  sovereign.  The 
]539  supreme  committee  in  Edinburgh  issued  its 
Jan.  5.  commands  to  the  inferior  boards  in  the  several 
presbyteries ;  and  religious  enthusiasm  ensured 
obedience.  Every  man  capable  of  bearing 
arms  was  regularly  trained ;  officers,  who  had 
grown  old  in  actual  service,  hastened  from  the 
Swedish  and  Dutch  armies  to  animate  and 
exercise  their  countrymen;  and  arms  and 
ammunition  were  furnished  by  the  Scottish 
merchants  in  Holland.  Money  was  the  prin- 
cipal desideratum.  A  scanty  supply  was 
obtained  from  some  of  the  rich  citizens  in 
Edinburgh  :  many  of  the  nobility  sent  their 
plate  to  be  coined  at  the  mint :  and  a  liberal 
present  was  received  from  a  secret  and  unex- 
pected friend,  the  cardinal  Richelieu.  That 
minister  had  long  sought  an  opportunity  to 
take  revenge  on  the  English  throne  for  the  aid 
so  often  supplied   to  the   French   huguenots, 


M  Hardwicke  papers,  ii.   124.     Baillie,   115 — 149.     Rushworth, 
ii.  872.  875—881.     Nalson,  i.  97—120.     Balfour,  303—315. 
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when  they  rose  in  arms  against  their  sove- 
reigns ;  and  on  Charles  in  particular,  for  his 
recent  opposition  to  the  meditated  reduction 
of  Dunkirk  by  the  king  of  France.  On  this 
account,  he  twice  sent  Chambers,  his  almoner, 
to  Scotland,  that  he  might  inquire  into  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  troubles  ;  procured 
the  release  of  6000  stand  of  arms,  which  had 
been  bought  for  the  covenanters,  and  seized 
by  the  states  of  Holland  ;  and  ordered  the 
French  ambassador  in  London,  to  pay  one 
hundred  thousand  crowns  to  general  Lesley, 
who  had  recently  returned  from  Germany,  and 
had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief.64 
But  the  last  transaction  was  kept  a  profound 
secret.  Had  it  been  known  to  the  ministers, 
their  bigotry  would  have  pronounced  it  a  sa- 
crilegious violation  of  their  covenant  with  the 
Almighty.  Already,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
solicit  assistance  from  the  Lutheran  princes  of 
Germany,  and  the  catholic  kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  they  had  replied  that  the  Lutherans 
were  heretics,  the  catholics  idolaters :  and  that 
to  have  recourse  to  either,  would  be  to  refuse 
the  protection  of  God,  and  to  lean  to  the  bro- 
ken reed  of  Egypt.65 


«9 


64  Dalrymple,  ii.  47.  Nouvelles  lettres  d'Estrades,  i.  8.  The 
earl  of  Leicester,  at  Paris,  had  discovered  some  trace  of  this  hi  ■ 
trigue,  but  was  unable  to  follow  it  up.  Sydney  papers,  ii.  562.  572. 
596.  599. 

^Baillie,  i.  154. 
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It  was  not  till  after  the  first  return  of  the 
marquess  of  Hamilton  from  Scotland,  that 
Charles  deigned  to  ask  the  advice  of  his 
English  counsellors.66  Laud,  whether  it  was 
through  a  sense  of  duty,  or  through  apprehen- 
sion of  the  result,  surprised  his  colleagues  by 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  argued  in  favour 
of  peace.  But  his  opposition  served  only  to 
procure  a  short  delay.  The  king  had  long- 
ago  taken  his  resolution :  the  archbishop  was 
reprimanded  for  his  pusillanimity ;  and  the 
majority  of  the  council  hastened  to  determine 
in  conformity  with  the  pleasure  of  the  sove- 
reign. In  the  beginning  of  December  the 
captains  were  named,  and  the  general  officers 
appointed  ;  the  lords  lieutenants  received  or- 
ders to  muster  the  trained  bands  of  the  several 
counties,  and  the  lord  keeper  sent  a  summons 
to  each  peer  to  wait  on  the  king  at  York  with 
a  retinue  suitable  to  his  rank.  To  procure 
money  loans  were  made,  the  payment  of  pen- 

66  It  has  been  believed  on  the  credit  of  the  charges  against  Laud 
and  Strafford,  that  they  were  the  real  authors  of  the  war.  It 
will,  however,  appear  from  a  careful  examination  of  their  private 
letters  and  other  contemporary  documents,  that  Laud  dissuaded 
hostilities,  and  that  Strafford's  advice  was  never  asked.  The  king 
inquired  what  aid  he  might  expect  from  Ireland  :  and  Strafford,  in 
answer  to  a  second  letter,  promised  to  send  500  men.  He  acknow- 
ledged, indeed,  that  the  presumption  of  the  Scots  ought  to  be 
checked,  but  advised  a  middle  course,  so  as  neither  to  submit  to 
their  will,  nor  to  make  a  rash  and  sudden  declaration  of  war.  See 
Laud's  Troubles,  76.  168.  Sydney  papers,  ii.  579.  Strafford 
papers,  ii.  187.  190.  228.  2,33.  261. 
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sions  was  suspended,  the  clergy,  judges  and  CHAP, 
lawyers  were  called  upon  to  contribute  with  ^^j 
their  purses  in  lieu  of  their  personal  services ; 
and  the  queen  employed  all  her  influence  with 
the  leaders  of  the  catholics,  to  obtain  from 
them  a  liberal  subscription  in  return  for  the 
indulgence  which  they  had  experienced  from 
their  sovereign.67 

Charles,  however,  could  not  but  remark  the  Backward- 
visible  indifference  of  his  English  subjects.  English. 
To  the  majority,  discontented  with  the  illegal 
tenor  of  his  government,  it  was  a  matter  of 
little  concern,  perhaps  of  real  satisfaction,  that 
the  Scots  refused  submission  to  his  mandates  : 
the  puritans  openly  condemned  the  war  as  an 
impious  crusade  against  the  servants  of  God  ; 
and  the  only  persons  who  seemed  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  cause,  were  the  more  ortho- 
dox of  the  clergy,  and  the  few  men  of  wealth 
and  importance  who  depended  on  the  favour 
of  the  court.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  king  by 
different  proclamations  pronounced  the  cove- 
nanters rebels,  that  he  accused  them  of  aiming 
at  the  separation  of  the  Scottish  from  the 
English  crown,  and  that  he  attributed  to  them 


67  Rushworth,  ii.  791—797.  818.  820—826.  Sydney  papers,  ii. 
579.  Strafford  papers,  350,  351.  Charles  made  an  attempt  to  pro- 
cure through  the  agency  of  colonel  Gage,  a  foreign  army  of  6000 
foot  and  400  horse  from  the  archduke,  in  return  for  permission  to 
raise  a  certain  number  of  recruits  for  the  Spanish  army  yearly  in 
Ireland.  It  failed,  because  the  archduke  could  not  spare  so  large  a 
force  of  veterans  at  that  moment.     Clarendon  papers,  ii.  16—29.  50, 
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the  design  of  invading  and  plundering  the 
northern  counties.  To  such  charges  were 
successfully  opposed  the  printed  declarations 
of  the  tables,  who  called  on  God  to  witness 
their  loyalty,  and  protested  that,  if  they  had 
taken  up  arms,  it  was  in  defence  of  the  rights 
of  conscience ;  let  the  king  only  cease  from  his 
religious  innovations,  and  he  would  find  them 
the  most  dutiful  of  his  subjects.68 
Scotsbegin       But  these  professions  of  obedience  did  not 

hostilities.  .if  1     •  1        n 

prevent  them  from  being  the  first  to  commit 
Mar.  21.  hostilities.  On  a  Friday  in  March,  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh  was  surprised  by  Lesley,  at  the 
head  of  one  thousand  musketeers  :  on  the  Sa- 
turday, the  womanish  apprehensions  or  waver- 
Mar,  22.  mg  fidelity  of  Trequaire  surrendered  the  strong- 
house  of  Dalkeith,  and  with  it  the  regalia  of 
Scotland;  and  the  next  day  the  rest  of  the 
Sabbath  and  the  observance  of  a  solemn  fast 
were  violated  to  obtain  possession  of  the  castle 
Mar.  23.  of  Dunbarton.  The  governor  with  part  of  his 
garrison  having  left  the  church  after  the  second 
sermon,  was  surrounded  by  a  party  of  armed 
men,  and  compelled  under  a  menace  of  imme- 
diate death  to  send  for  the  keys,  and  deliver 
them  to  the  provost  of  the  town.69  Thus,  as- 
Stirling  was  already  secured  by  the  earl  of 
Marr,  who  had  taken  the  covenant,  of  all  the 


68  Clarendon  papers,  ii.  798—802.  830—833. 

"  Balfour,  ii.  320—323.     Baillie,  i.  158, 159.    Nalson,-i.  212„. 
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royal  fortresses  one  only,  and  that  the  least 
important,  Carlaverock,  on  the  western  border, 
remained  to  the  king.  Every  day  brought 
him  intelligence  of  some  new  disaster  or  disap- 
pointment. The  earl  of  Antrim,  who  from  Ire- 
land menaced  the  possessions  of  Argyle,  was 
unable  to  fulfil  his  engagement ;  Huntley 
raised,  indeed,  the  royal  standard  in  the  north, 
but  was  soon  conducted  by  Montrose  a  prisoner 
to  Edinburgh ;  and  Hamilton,  who  entered  the 
Frith  with  a  numerous  fleet,  instead  of  occupy- 
ing Leith,  according  to  his  instructions,  dared 
not  attempt  a  landing  on  any  part  of  the  coast. 
Charles  himself  had  repaired  to  York,  where  April  19, 
he  proposed  to  the  lords  who  accompanied  him 
an  oath  of  allegiance,  binding  them  to  oppose 
all  seditions,  conspiracies,  and  covenants  against 
his  person  and  dignity,  even  if  "  they  came 
"  veiled  under  pretence  of  religion."  To  his 
surprise  and  indignation  it  was  refused  by  the 
lords  Brook  and  Say,  who  to  the  interrogatories 
put  to  them  replied,  that  though  they  could 
not  be  compelled  by  law,  they  were  willing 
through  affection,  to  accompany  their  sove- 
reign :  but  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  Scotland,  and  therefore  unable 
to  say  whether  the  covenanters  were  rebels,  or 
the  war  against  them  was  just.  The  king  April  21. 
ordered  them  to  be  confined,  consulted  the 
attorney  and  solicitor  general,  and  learned 
with  vexation  that  there  existed  no  ground  for 


meet 
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criminal  proceedings  against  the  prisoners. 
After  some  days  they  were  discharged.70 
The  armies  From  York  Charles  advanced  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Berwick,  and  Lesley  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Duns-Law.  That  general 
called  for  every  fourth  man  from  each  presby- 
tery ;  and  though  the  call  was  not  exactly 
obeyed,  twelve  thousand  volunteers  crowded 
to  his  standard.  He  demanded  reinforcements : 
the  ministers  in  the  camp  added  written  ex- 
hortations ;  and  the  instructions  delivered  to 
the  messengers  served  to  display  the  policy  of 
the  leaders,  and  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
One  was  directed  to  call  on  every  true  Scots- 
man in  the  name  of  God  and  the  country  to 
hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  countrymen,  with  them 
to  extort  a  reasonable  peace  from  the  king,  or 
to  seek  in  battle  their  common  enemies,  the 
prelates  and  papists  of  England.  Another  fol- 
lowed, denouncing  the  curse  of  Meroz  against 
all  who  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  a  third,  who,  in  bitter 
and  sarcastic  language,  summoned  the  loiterers 
to  attend  the  burial  of  the  saints,  whom  they 
had  abandoned  to  the  swords  of  the  idolaters. 
Such  invitations  produced  impression  on  minds 
deeply  imbued  with  religious  fanaticism ;  and 

70  Bibliotheca  Regia,  371—373.  Clarendon  papers,  ii.  38.  41.  45. 
The  lords  who  had  taken  the  oath,  signed  a  paper  declaring  the 
sense  in  which  they  had  taken  it.  The  king  was  displeased,  and  the 
oath  laid  aside.     Strafford  papers,  ii.  351. 
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Lesley's  army  gradually  swelled  to  more  than  CHAP, 
twenty  thousand  combatants,  all  enthusiasts  in  ^_^ 
the  cause,  and  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  On  the  tent  of  every  cap- 
tain waved  a  new  ensign,  bearing  a  figure  of 
the  Scottish  arms  with  this  motto,  "  for  Christ's 
"  crown  and  the  covenant :"  each  morning  and 
evening  the  men  were  summoned  by  sound  of 
drum  to  perform  their  devotions  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven ;  two  sermons  were  preached 
daily  to  convince  them  of  the  righteousness  of 
their  cause,  and  the  protection  of  the  Almighty ; 
and  of  the  remainder  of  their  time,  whatever 
portion  was  not  spent  in  martial  exercises,  was 
devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  the 
singing  of  psalms,  mutual  exhortation,  and 
extemporary  prayer.71 

To  this  army,  thus  animated  by  the  most  Pacifica- 
powerful  motives  that  can  influence  the  human  ^jfck 
breast,  Charles  could  oppose  an  equal,  perhaps 
superior,  number  of  men;  but  men  who  felt 
no  interest  in  the  cause  for  which  they  were 
destined  to  fight,  who  disapproved  of  the  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  their  sovereign,  and  who 


71  Baillie,  170.  175.  176.  "  Had  you  lent  your  ear,  and  heard  in 
"  the  tents  the  sound  of  some  singing  psalms,  some  praying,  some 
"  reading  scripture,  you  would  have  been  refreshed.  .  .  .  For 
"  myself  I  never  found  my  mind  in  better  temper  than  it  was.  I 
"  was  as  a  man  who  had  taken  leave  from  the  world,  and  was  resolved 
"  to  die  in  that  service  without  return.  I  found  the  favour  of  God 
"  shining  upon  me,  and  a  sweet,  meek,  humble,  yet  strong  and 
"  vehement  spirit  leading  me  all  along."     Id.  178. 
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had  been  warned  that  the  suppression  of  the 
Scottish  covenanters  could  only  serve  to  rivet 
those  chains,  which  had  been  forged  for  them- 
selves. The  earl  of  Holland  appeared  before 
Kelso  with  a  numerous  detachment  of  horse 
and  foot :  but  at  the  first  sight  of  the  Scots 
they  turned  their  backs,  and  Lesley,  who  con- 
sidered procrastination  equivalent  to  defeat, 
announced  his  intention  of  marching  against 
the  royal  army.  Charles,  who  had  hitherto 
affected  to  despise  the  enemy,  felt  a  sudden 
alarm  :  works  were  immediately  constructed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  :  and  a  page,  who 
had  obtained  permission  to  visit  his  Scottish 
friends,  received  instructions  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  an  accommodation.     His  meaning 

June  6.  was  understood :  passports  were  solicited ;  and 
four  commissioners  proceeded  to  the  English 

June  11.  camp.  They  were  received  in  the  tent  of  the 
earl  of  Arundel :  but  Charles  took  the  negocia- 
tion  on  himself;  and  for  several  days  debated 
every  point  with  an  earnestness  of  argument 
and  a  tone  of  superiority,  which  seems  to  have 
imposed  on  his  hearers  of  both  nations.  By 
his  last  answer,  though  he  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  assembly  of  Glasgow,  he  consented 
to  ratify  the  concessions  made  by  his  commis- 
sioner, and  to  intrust  the  decision  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical questions  to  a  general  assembly,  that  of 
civil  matters  to  the  parliament,  and  to  summon 
both  to  meet  in  the  month  of  August.     This 
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answer  was  far  from  giving  complete  satisfac-     CHAP, 
tion  :  it  made  no  mention  of  the  abolition  of    _ 


72  Rushworth,  ii.  945.  1023.  Hardwieke  papers,  ii.  130—141. 
Sydney  papers,  ii.  601.  Biblioth.  Regia,  181.  Burnet's  Hamiltons, 
140.  Nalson,  i.  232—240.  251.  Balfour,  ii.  324—529.  Balfour 
says  that  the  paper  burnt  contained  three  or  four  articles  signed  by 
the  king,  but  to  be  kept  secret,  that  his  honour  might  not  be  im- 
paired, ii.  328.  Yet  in  all  the  subsequent  disputes  we  hear  only  of 
verbal  promises,  which  the  king  was  said  to  have  made,  and  which 
some  of  the  lords  reduced  to  writing,  that  they  might  not  be  for- 
gotten. 336.  340.  341.  One  of  these  was,  that  the  clergy  should 
not  be  comprehended  in  the  article  which  restored  to  all  the  king's 


episcopacy,  and  it  affected  to  regard  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Glasgow  as  of  no  validity  :  but  on 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  covenanters,  partly 
from  religious  scruples,  partly  from  the  fear  of 
irritating  the  people  of  England,  refused  to 
cross  the  borders.  Reports  were  daily  circu- 
lated of  a  descent  from  Ireland  ;  and  the  issue 
of  a  rising  of  the  royalists  in  the  north  under 
the  Lord  Aboyne,  son  to  the  earl  of  Huntley, 
was  still  uncertain.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  chiefs  resolved  to  accept  the  de-  juneia. 
claration,  and  engaged  on  their  part  to  disband 
the  army,  and  to  restore  the  royal  fortresses. 
By  the  more  zealous  of  the  covenanters  they 
were  reproached  with  apostacy  from  the  cause 
of  God  and  the  kirk ;  and  to  vindicate  them- 
selves, published  an  apology,  which  was  after- 
wards condemned  by  the  English  council  as  a  Aug.  4. 
false  and  seditious  libel,  and  ordered  to  be 
burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.72 
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Assembly 
at  Edin- 
burgh. 


July  17. 


Charles  had  promised  and  intended  to  pro- 
ceed to  Edinburgh,  to  hold  the  parliament  in 
person.  He  was  deterred  by  new  instances  of 
"valyancie"  on  the  part  of  "the  godly  fe- 
"  males,"  who  insulted  with  impunity  his 
friends,  even  the  first  officers  of  state,  when- 
ever they  appeared  in  public.73  To  gain  the 
more  moderate,  and  to  discover  the  real  views 
of  the  more  violent  among  his  opponents,  he 
summoned  fourteen  of  their  number  to  attend 
him  at  Berwick  :  but  distrust  of  the  king,  or 
consciousness  of  guilt,  induced  the  majority  to 
disobey ;  and  only  three  commoners  and  three 
lords,  Montrose,  Loudon,  and  Lothian,  ven- 
tured to  wait  on  their  sovereign.  Of  the  latter, 
Montrose  was  made  a  convert,  Loudon  and 
Lothian  were  mollified  by  the  condescension 
and  protestations  of  Charles  :  while  Hamilton 
by  his  dissimulation  (he  had  previously  received 
for  that  purpose  a  royal  warrant  and  pardon) 
drew  from  the  others  many  of  the  secrets  of 
the  party.74  Before  his  departure  for  London 
the  king  appointed  Traquaire  to  hold  both  the 
assembly  and  the  parliament;  imposing  on 
him  a  task  to  which  no  human  abilities  were 
equal, — to  guide  the  zeal,  and  moderate  the 


Scottish  subjects  the  goods  of  which  they  had  been  deprived.     Laud's 
Troubles,  170,  171. 

73  Baillie,  i.  184.    Rushworth,  ii.  1024.     Burnet's  Hamiltons,  144. 

74  Hardwicke  papers,  ii.  141.    Rushworth,  ii.  955,  956. 1021. 
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language  of  religious  enthusiasts.  He  was,  CHAP, 
indeed,  willing  to  tolerate  what  he  had  not  the 
power  to  prevent :  and,  with  the  resolution  of 
afterwards  revoking  whatever  necessity  should 
now  compel  him  to  grant,  he  allowed  the  com- 
missioner to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  episco-  July  27. 
pacy,  of  the  service  and  the  canons,  of  the 
articles  of  Perth,  and  of  the  high  commission 
court;  but  at  no  events  to  admit  of  expres- 
sions which  should  designate  these  institutions 
and  doctrines  as  unlawful  in  themselves,  or 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  The  assembly  Aug.  6. 
was  first  held :  every  deputy,  before  his  de- 
parture from  his  presbytery,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  testify  upon  oath  his  adhesion  to  the 
late  obnoxious  assembly  at  Glasgow  :  and  in 
the  preamble  to  their  acts  they  were  careful  to 
employ  all  those  opprobrious  and  damnatory 
epithets,  which  the  king  regarded  with  so 
much  horror.  All  that  the  commissioner  could 
obtain  was,  that  they  should  not  be  introduced 
into  the  clause  of  abolition  itself,  and  that  to 
the  covenant  should  be  added  a  more  express 
declaration  of  allegiance  to  the  sovereign. 
Traquaire,  though  with  reluctance,  gave  the  Aug.  30. 
royal  assent  to  these  proceedings,  and  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  assembly  was  hailed 
by  the  people  with  shouts  of  triumph  and 
prayers  of  thanksgiving.75 

75  Rushworth,  ii.  948.  953—96.5.   1024.       Burnet's   Hamiltons, 
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In  parliament  the  covenanters  displayed 
equal  firmness  and  obstinacy.  Their  object 
was  two-fold,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  spi- 
ritual lords,  the  bishops,  who,  after  the  act  of 
assembly,  no  longer  existed  in  Scotland,  and 
to  abridge  the  power  which  the  crown  had 
hitherto  possessed  of  selecting  the  questions 
for  discussion,  and  of  influencing  the  voters  in 
parliament.  They  permitted  the  commissioner 
for  once  to  select  the  lords  of  the  articles,  but 
only  as  a  matter  of  grace,  and  not  of  right ; 
and  proposed  that  the  lesser  barons,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  shires,  should  for  the  future 
occupy  the  place  of  the  bishops ;  that  each 
estate  should  freely  choose  out  of  its  own 
body  a  portion  of  the  lords  of  the  articles, 
that  patents  of  peerage  should  be  restricted  to 
persons  in  actual  possession  of  land-rents 
within  the  country  to  the  yearly  amount  of 
10,000  merks,  that  no  proxies  should  ever 
more  be  admitted,  that  the  castles  of  Edin- 
burgh, Dunbarton,  and  Stirling,  should  be  in- 
trusted to  the  custody  of  none  but  Scotsmen, 
and  that  all  acts  in  favour  of  episcopacy  should 
be  repealed.     Traquaire  felt  himself  too  weak 


149—154.156.  Nalson,  i.  245.  Balfour,  ii.  3al— 353.  Charles 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Traquaire.  His  great  objection 
was  to  the  condemnation  of  episcopacy,  as  "  unlawful  in  this  kirk 
"of  Scotland:  "  he  would  have  admitted  "contrary  to  theconstitu- 
41  tion  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,"  but  disliked  the  word  "  unlawful," 
through  fear  that  the  word  might  be  abused  by  innovators  in  other 
countries,  (Nalson,  i.  255.)    It  appears  to  me  a  mere  quibble. 
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to  stem  the  torrent :  he  prorogued  the  parlia-    CHAP, 
merit  during  a  few  days,  and  Charles,  approv-    ^^^ 
ing  his  conduct,  continued  the  prorogation  for 
six    months.       This  proceeding   was   met   as  Nov.  14. 
usual  with  a  protest  against  its   legality,  but 
accompanied   with  a  promise  that  the  states 
would  obey,  not  because  they  were  obliged  by 
law,   but  that  they  might  prove   their  defer- 
ence and  attachment  to  their  sovereign.76 

The  king  was  fully  convinced  that,  though  Deatruc- 
religion  might  influence  the  multitude,  the  de-  *10n  ot, a 

°  &  Spanish 

pression  of  the  royal  authority  was  the  real  fleet, 
object  of  the  leaders.  To  reduce  them  to 
obedience,  he  knew  of  no  other  method  but 
force :  and,  while  he  revolved  in  his  mind  ex- 
pedients to  raise  funds  for  a  second  expedition, 
fortune,  as  he  persuaded  himself,  placed  a  new- 
resource  within  his  grasp.  A  Spanish  fleet  of 
galleons  and  transports,  amounting  to  seventy 
sail  under  Oquendo,  had  been  discovered  in 
the  channel  by  the  Dutch  squadron,  com-  Sep.  17. 
manded  by  De  Wit.  A  pursuit  commenced  : 
De  Wit  was  joined  by  Van  Tronip ;  and 
Oquendo  sought  an  asylum  in  the  Downs. 
He  had  lost  three  ships,  his  pursuers  two  :  but 
the  latter  entered  the  road  with  him,  and  re- 
peated arrivals  from  Holland  augmented  their 
force  to  the  number  of  100  sail,  besides  fire- 
ships.      It  was  the  general    opinion  that  the 

76  Balfour,  ii.  351—362.     Nalson,  i.  265—  271. 
VOL.    X.  G 
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CHAP.  Spanish  fleet  could  not  escape  destruction, 
when  Charles  made  an  offer,  in  consideration 
of  £150,000  in  ready  money,  to  take  it  under 
his  protection,  and  to  convey  it  to  its  destina- 
tion on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  thence  to 
some  port  in  Spain.  The  proposal  was  cheer- 
fully entertained  by  the  court  of  Brussels :  an 
order,  it  is  said,  had  even  been  issued  for  the 
payment  of  part  of  the  sum.  when  the  states, 
unwilling  to  lose  their  prey,  ordered  the  two 
admirals  to  attack  the  Spaniards.  Though 
Pennington  was  present  with  an  English  fleet, 
under  orders  to  prevent  any  aggression  on 
either  side,  he  remained  a  quiet  spectator  of 
the  combat.  Twenty-three  Spanish  ships  ran 
on  shore :  of  thirty,  which  put  out  to  sea,  ten 
only  reached  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk.  The 
rest  were  either  destroyed  or  captured.  The 
cardinal  infant,  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
called  on  the  king  to  revenge  this  insult  on 
his  authority:  but  Charles,  keenly  as  he  felt 
the  disappointment  and  disgrace,  was  content 
to  complain,  and  gladly  accepted  the  apology 
which  was  made  by  ambassadors  specially 
commissioned  for  that  purpose.77 

The  king,  after  his  return,  had  submitted  the 
affairs   of  Scotland  to   the  consideration  of  a 


77  See  Nalson,  i,  258.  The  dispatches  of  Windebank  in  the  Cla- 
rendon papers,  ii  70 — SO.  Warwick's  Memoirs,  119.  D'Estrad^s, 
29.    Whitelock,  31 ;  and  Sydney  papers,  ii.  G12.  620. 
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committee,  consisting  of  archbishop  Land,  the    CHAE. 
marquess  of  Hamilton,   and  Wentworth,  who    ^^/ 
had  been  ordered  to  attend  the  English  court. 
Laud  once  more  argued  in  favour  of  peace ; 
but  he  was  silenced  by  the  eagerness  of  the 
lord  deputy,  and  the  known  sentiments  of  the 
king.      The  bishop  of  London,  lord  treasurer,  Oct.  24. 
the   earl   of    Northumberland,    lord    admiral, 
Cottington,  Windebank,   and  Vane,  were  now 
added    to   their  number,   with  instructions  to 
provide  funds,  and  to  arrange  the  preparations 
for  the  campaign.     They  issued  writs  for  ship- 
money  to  the  amount  of  £200,000,  and  advised  Nov.  u, 
the  king  to  summon  a  parliament,   as  the  most 
legal  manner  of  procuring  a   more   abundant 
supply.     Charles  ordered  a  full  council  to  be 
called  :  and,  when  he  found  them  unanimous 
in  the  same  advice,  put  to  them  this  pertinent 
question  :    "  If  this  parliament  should  prove  as 
"  untoward  as  some  have  lately  been,  will  you 
"  then  assist  me  in  such  extraordinary  ways  as 
"  in  that  extremity  shall  be  thought  fit?"  They 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  king  reluc-  Dec. 5. 
tantly  gave  his  assent.78 

But  by  the  advice  of  Wentworth  it  was  re-  Irish  par- 
solved   to   apply   in  the  first   instance  to  the 
liberality  of  the  Irish  parliament.     Before  his      1610 
departure,  to  reward  his  past  services,  and  to  Jli-  12« 


"Sydney  papers,  ii.  G14,  615.  618.  6-21      Clarendon  papers,  ii. 
81,82. 
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give  greater  weight  to  his  efforts,  he  was  created 
earl  of  Strafford,  and  appointed  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  There  no  man  dared  openly  to 
oppose  his  pleasure :  the  two  houses  voted  a 

Mar.  17.  grant  of  four  subsidies  ;  and  at  his  command 
added  a  promise  of  two  more,  if  they  should 
be  found  necessary.  With  this  vote  as  a  lesson 
and  a   precedent  for   the   English    members, 

Aprlle.  Strafford  returned  to  the  court,  having  left 
orders  for  the  immediate  levy  of  an  army  of 
eight  thousand  men.79 

paniil  In  England  the  meeting  of  a  parliament  after 

ment.  an  interruption  of  so  many  years,  was  hailed 
with  expressions  of  joy,  and  the  people  ex- 
pected from  its  labours  the  redress  of  those 
grievances  under  which  they  had  laboured,  and 
the  vindication  of  those  liberties  which  had 
been  violated.  Charles  met  the  two  houses 
without  any  sanguine  expectations  of  success  : 
but  he  called  upon  them  to  grant  him  an  ample 
and  speedy  supply,  and  to  demonstrate  to  them 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  exhibited  an  inter- 
cepted letter,  subscribed  by  seven  of  the  prin- 
cipal covenanters,  and  soliciting  the  aid  of  the 


79Rymer,  xx.  359.  Strafford  papers,  390—404.  It  has  been 
asked  why  the  English  parliament  was  summoned  for  so  late  a  day 
as  the  13th  of  April,  if  the  king's  wants  were  so  urgent  ?  Winde- 
bank  informed  the  ambassador  at  Madrid,  that  it  was  to  give  time 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  parliament  before  the  commencement 
of  that  in  England.     Clarendon  papers,  ii.  82. 
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king  of  France.80  The  result,  however,  proved 
that  the  commons  inherited  the  sentiments  and 
policy  of  their  predecessors.  They  took  no 
notice  of  the  prayers  or  the  wants  of  the  sove- 
reign :  but  they  gave  their  whole  attention  to 
the  national  grievances,  which  they  divided  into 
three  heads,  innovations  in  religion,  invasions 


80  Loudon,  one  of  the  subscribers,  had  come  to  London  in  quality 
of  a  commissioner,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  In  his  own 
justification  he  alleged  that  the  letter  was  written  in  May  of  the  last 
year,  before  the  king  came  to  Berwick  ;  and  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand French,  but  supposed  that  its  sole  object  was  to  solicit  the 
mediation  of  the  king  of  France ;  that  it  did  not  please,  and  there- 
fore was  not  sent,  nor  intended  to  be  sent;  and  that  whatever 
offence  he  had  committed  by  signing  it,  was  covered  by  the  paci- 
fication of  Berwick,  and  the  act  of  oblivion.  (Journals,  Ap.  16. 
Whitelock,  33.  May  37.  Reprint  of  1812.)  Of  these  allegations 
some  are  very  q  uestionable,  others  are  most  probably  false.  The 
letter  requesting  the  mediation  of  the  French  king  may  be  seen,  with 
the  objections  to  it,  in  Dalrymple,  ii.  61.  It  was  accompanied  with 
instructions  to  the  bearer  to  solicit  a  supply  of  money  and  arms,  or 
a  diversion  abroad,  (Ibid.  64.)  Whether  this  letter  was  sent,  or  the 
other  substituted  for  it,  is  uncertain.  The  letter  bears  no  date,  but 
the  king  evidently  believed  it  to  have  been  recently  written,  and  on 
its  way  to  the  French  king.  "  By  chance  I  intercepted  it  as  it  was 
"  going  to  him."  Journals,  iv.  48.  Nor  is  it  very  likely  that 
seven  lords  would  have  signed  such  an  instrument,  unless  they  had 
intended  to  send  it.  That  more  than  mediation  was  asked,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  context,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  covenanters 
had  already  received  an  aid  in  money  from  Richelieu,  and  had 
directed  their  agent  to  ask  for  more.  They  express  their  confidence 
of  obtaining  "  une  assistance  esgale  a  votre  clemence  accousiumee 
"  cy  devant  et  si  souvent  monstree  a  cette  nation."  Ibid.  Charles, 
we  are  told,  wished  to  prosecute  Loudon  in  England,  but  was  dis- 
suaded by  Hamilton,  who  asserted  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  tried 
by  his  peers.  1  give  no  credit  to  Burnet's  hearsay  story  of  the  king's 
intention  to  behead  him  without  trial. 
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of  private  property,  and  breaches  of  the  privi- 
leges of  parliament.     1°.  Under  the  first,  they 
enumerated  all  the  charges  made  by  the  puri- 
tans against  the  archbishop,   and  complained 
of  the  authority  recently  given  to  the  convoca- 
tion to  make  new  and  amend  the  old  constitu- 
tions,   an  authority   necessarily   affecting  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  laity.    2°.  The  second 
comprised    the    monopolies    granted    by    the 
crown,  the  levy  of  ship  money  during  so  many 
years,  the  enlargement  of  the  royal  forests,  the 
charges  laid  on  the  counties  during  the  late 
campaign,  and  the  vexatious  prosecutions  on 
account  of  the  refusal   to  pay  unwarrantable 
taxes,  and  of  resistance  to  unlawful  monopo- 
lies.    3°.  They  reckoned  as  breaches  of  privi- 
lege the  command  given  by  the  king  to  the 
late  speaker  to  adjourn  the  house  without  its 
consent,   and  the  attempts  of  the  courts  of  law 
to  punish  the  members  for  their  behaviour  in 
parliament.     On  all  these  subjects  it  was  re- 
solved to  solicit  the  opinion  and  co-operation 
of  the  lords.81 

Dissoiu-  Charles  viewed  the  apathy  of  the  commons 

at  first  with  impatience,  afterwards  with  alarm. 

April  21.     it  was  jn  vam  that  }ie  endeavoured  to  quicken 

their  proceedings  by  an  earnest  and  conciliatory 
A pnl 24.     speech  at  Whitehall:  and  his  request  to  the 
lords  that  they  would  not  listen  to  the  griev- 
ances of  the  commons  till  the  royal  wants  had 

•"  Journals,  Ap.  17-  20.  22,23,  24. 
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been  supplied,  was  productive  of  a  fatal  dis- 
pute between  the  two  houses.  In  the  first 
conference  the  lords  expressed  their  opinion  April  25. 
that  the  supply  ought  to  have  the  precedence  Apnl  29, 
of  every  other  question :  in  the  second  the 
commons  complained  that  such  intimation  was 
an  infringement  of  their  privileges.82  The  lords  May  1, 
replied,  that  they  claimed  no  right  to  originate 
bills  of  supply,  or  to  point  out  their  amount,  or 
the  manner  in  which  the  money  was  to  be 
raised  :  but  that  it  was  competent  for  them  to 
communicate  to  the  lower  house  their  advice 
respecting  supplies  in  general,  and  to  warn 
them  of  the  prejudice  likely  to  arise  to  the 
nation  from  their  refusal  or  delay.  In  this  stage  May  2. 
of  the  quarrel  a  message  from  the  king  required 
an  immediate  answer  from  the  commons  whe- 
ther they  would,  or  would  not,  proceed  to  the 
question  of  supply.  The  rest  of  that  day,  and 
the  whole  of  the  next  was  spent  by  them  in 
close  and  vehement  debate  :  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  he  sent  for  them  to  the  upper  house, 
and  having  first  commended  the  dutiful  be- 
haviour of  the  lords,  dissolved  the  parliament.85  May  5, 

M  It  has  been  said  that  the  two  parties  made  the  trial  of  their 
strength  by  dividing  on  a  motion  for  a  second  conference,  which 
was  rejected  by  257  against  148.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  jour- 
nals shew  that  the  motion  was  for  a  delay  in  the  prosecution  of  Dr. 
Beale,  master  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  Journals,  iv. 
May  1. 

83  Lords'  Journals,  63.  67.  73—70.  Commons,  Ap.  20.  21.  24, 
29.     May,  3,  4.     Laud  assures  us  that  the  real  cause  of  the  dissolu- 
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This  unexpected  event  spread  a  deep  gloom 
over  the  nation.  In  London  the  dissatisfied 
Riots.  members  of  both  houses,  the  enemies  of  epis- 
copacy, and  the  advocates  of  republicanism, 
(we  now  meet  with  the  latter  for  the  first 
time,)84  crowded  to  the  lodgings  of  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners,  and  communicated  to  them 
their  readiness  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
covenanters  in  the  support  of  their  rights  and 
liberties.  The  lower  classes  indulged  more 
openly  in  expressions  of  discontent  and  threats 
of  vengeance.  Strafford,  who  now  ruled  in 
the  council,  incurred  his  share  of  the  public 
odium,  but  the  resentment  of  the  populace 
was  chiefly  pointed  against  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury :  placards,  posted  on  the  royal 
exchange,  and  other  places,  called  on  the 
apprentices  to  meet  in  St.  George's  Fields, 
"  to  hunt  William  the  fox,  the  breaker  of  the 
"  parliament ;"  and  though  the  train  bands 
kept  the  peace  during  the  day,  500  rioters  at 
night  attempted  to  force  their  way  into  his 
palace  at  Lambeth.  They  demolished  the 
windows,  but  at  the  end  of  two  hours  were 
repulsed  with  fire-arms.     Charles  resolved  to 


tion  was  the  report  made  to  the  council  by  sir  Henry  Vane,  that  the 
lower  house  was  resolved  to  vote  no  money  which  might  be  employed 
against  the  Scots.  The  question  was  therefore  put,  and  every  coun- 
sellor, with  the  exception  of  the  two  earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Holland,  advised  an  immediate  dissolution.  Laud's  Troubles,  78. 
"  Whitelock,  32. 
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punish  the  ringleaders  ;  but  most  of  those  who  CHAP, 
had  been  apprehended  were  released  by  their  ^^'^ 
accomplices,  and  one  only  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  the  law,  who  had  been  wounded  and 
taken  during  the  assault.  He  died  not  as  a 
felon  but  as  a  traitor :  for  the  judges,  following 
the  precedent  set  them  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, had  pronounced  the  offence  to  be  that  of 
levying  war  against  the  king,  because  the 
rioters  marched  in  martial  array  to  the  sound 
of  a  drum.85 

Contrary  to  ancient  custom,  the  convocation  Convoca- 
continued  to  sit  after  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment, and  proceeded  rapidly  in  the  task 
assigned  to  it  by  Charles  and  the  archbishop, 
the  enactment  of  such  new  constitutions  as 
were  suited  to  the  temper  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  It  was  ordered  that 
every  clergyman,  once  in  each  quarter  of  the 
year,  should  instruct  his  parishioners  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  damnable  sin  of 
resistance  to  authority :  several  canons  were 
added  of  the  most  intolerant  tendency  against 
the  catholics,  socinians,  and  separatists ;  an 
oath  of  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  and  govern- 
ment of  the  church  of  England  against  all 
popish  tenets  and  presbyterian  discipline,  was 
appointed  to  be  taken  by  every  clergyman  and 


»  Whitelock,  33.     Laud's  Diary,  5S.     His  Troubles,  79.     Rush, 
ii.  1173—1179. 
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graduate  in  the  two  universities,"6  and  a  decla- 
ration was  issued  respecting  the  lawfulness  of 
the  ceremonies  used  in  the  public  service. 
These  canons,  amounting  to  seventeen,  gave 
birth  to  an  acrimonious  controversy.  The 
legality  cf  the  commission  granted  by  the  king 
had  already  been  questioned  by  the  commons  : 
and  the  continuance  of  the  session  after  the 
dissolution,  though  approved  by  the  judges, 
was  by  many  considered  contrary  to  law. 
The  new  canons,  which  on  account  of  the  suc- 
ceeding troubles  could  not  be  carried  into 
execution,  served  to  increase  the  clamour 
against  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the  court ;  and 
the  only  advantage  which  Charles  obtained 
from  this  unusual  proceeding,  was  a  grant 
from  the  clergy  of  six  subsidies  each  of  four 
shillings  in  the  nound.87 

The  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
parliament  approached.  A  second  proroga- 
tion by  the  king  was  eluded  under  the  pretence 
of  an  informality  in  the  warrant :  the  members 
took  their  seats  ;  they  passed  all  the  acts  which 


86  Many  exceptions  were  taken  to  this  oath,  particularly  to  that 
clause  which  stated  that  the  government  of  the  church  resided  in 
archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  &c.  How,  it  was  asked, 
could  any  man  swear  to  an  et  cetera?  The  king  ordered  the  arch- 
bishop not  to  enforce  it.  Rush.  ii.  1205 — 1209.  Nalson,  i.  496 — 
500.     Hard.  pap.  ii.  151. 

87  This  grant  was  perfectly  legal,  but  wanting  the  confirmation  of 
parliament,  could  only  be  levied  by  ecclesiastical  penalties.  See 
Wilkin's  Con.  iv.  538—553.     Nalson,  i.  351—376. 
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had  been  prepared  before  the  prorogation,  CHAP, 
voted  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  war  of  ten  ^J^/ 
per  cent,  on  the  rents  of  land,  and  five  per 
cent,  on  the  interest  of  money  ;  and  appointed 
a  military  council,  one  half  of  which  was  to 
reside  permanently  in  Edinburgh,  the  other 
half  to  follow  the  motions  of  the  army.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Charles  warned  them  of  the 
treasonable  tendency  of  such  proceedings,  and 
that  he  released  Loudon,  and  sent  him  to 
Scotland  under  an  engagement  to  further  his  Jwe26, 
interests ;  the  covenanters  were  not  to  be 
diverted  from  their  purpose,  and  though  for 
want  of  the  royal  assent  they  could  not  give 
to  their  votes  the  denomination  of  laws,  they 
imparted  to  them  equal  force  by  entering  into 
bonds,  which  obliged  the  subscribers  to  carry 
them  into  execution.853 

The  kino-  had   originally  proposed  to  assail  W;a!ike 

°  «/v»  prepara- 

his  opponents  from  three  different  quarters  at  tions. 
the  same  time,  with  20,000  men  from  England 
under   his   own   command,  with    10,000   from 
Ireland   under  the   guidance  of  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant,  and   with  an  equal  number  from  the 


88Nalson,  i.  502-508.  Rush.  ii.  1210.  Balfour,  ii.  373— 379. 
These  acts,  says  Balfour,  caused  "  the  re  all  grattest  change  at  one 
"  blow,  that  ever  hapned  to  this  church  and  staite  these  000  years. 
"  It  overturned  not  onlie  the  ancient  state  government,  but  fettered 
"  monarchie  with  cliynes,  and  sett  new  limits  and  marcks  to  the 
"  same,  bezond  which  it  was  not  legally  to  pioceide." 
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highlands  led  by  the  marquess  of  Hamilton. 
But  this  magnificent  plan  was  defeated  by  his 
poverty,  and  the  decision  of  the  covenanters. 
He  dared  not  commence  his  levies  till  he  had 
the  prospect  of  funds  for  their  support :  on  the 
dissolution  of  parliament  the  lords,  according 
to  their  promise,  relieved  his  wants  by  a  vo- 
luntary loan  of  £200,000,  and  immediately 
writs  were  issued  to  each  county  to  supply 
a  certain  proportion  of  men.  But  in  some 
instances  the  commissioners  neglected  their 
duty ;  in  others  the  recruits  mutinied,  mur- 
dered their  officers,  rifled  the  churches,  and 
lived  at  free  quarters  on  the  inhabitants.  In 
Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  the  covenanters  met 
with  unanimity  and  enthusiasm.  They  had 
been  careful  to  keep  in  full  pay  the  officers 
whom  in  the  last  campaign  they  had  invited 
from  Germany  :  the  men,  who  had  been  dis- 
banded after  the  pacification  of  Berwick, 
cheerfully  returned  to  their  colours  ;  and  many 
individuals,  on  the  security  of  noblemen  and 
merchants,  sent  their  plate,  to  the  mint  that 
they  might  supply  money  for  the  weekly  pay 
of  the  soldiers.  When  Charles  commenced 
his  preparations,  his  enemies  were  ready  to 
act.  Lesley  collected  his  army  at  Dunse : 
during  three  weeks  the  men  were  daily  trained 
to  martial  exercises,  and  encouraged  by  ser- 
mons and  prayers ;   and  on  the  20th  of  August 
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he  crossed  the  Tweed  with  23,000  infantry, 
and  3000  cavalry.89  At  the  same  time  a  decla- 
ration was  published,  that  the  Scots  were 
called  to  this  expedition  by  the  same  divine 
providence  which  had  hitherto  guided  their 
steps  ;  that  they  marched  not  against  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  but  against  the  Canterburian 
faction  of  papists,  atheists,  arminians,  and  pre- 
lates :  that  God  and  their  conscience  bore 
them  testimony  that  their  object  was  the 
peace  of  both  kingdoms  by  punishing  the 
troublers  of  Israel,  the  fire-brands  of  hell, 
the  Korahs,  the  Balaams,  the  Doegs,  the 
Rabshakahs,  the  Hamans,  the  Tobiahs,  and 
Sanballats  of  the  times,  after  which  thev 
would  return  with  satisfaction  and  pride  to 
their  native  country.90 

The  lord  Conway  had  arrived  in  Northum-  Scots  pass 
berland   to  take  the  command  with  the  rank  the  Tyne* 
of  general  of  the  horse.     He  dared  not  oppose 
an  inferior  and  undisciplined  force  to  the  ad- 

63 1  have  not  mentioned  the  letter  said  to  have  been  forged  by  lord 
Saville,  and  sent  to  the  Scots,  inviting  them  to  enter  England  in  the 
names  of  the  earls  of  Bedford,  Warwick,  and  Essex,  and  the  lords 
Mandeville.  Say  and  Seale,  and  Brooke,  and  of  Henry  Darley. 
The  assertion  rests  on  very  questionable  authority :  but  that  they  were 
encouraged  to  pass  ihe  borders  by  the  advice  of  their  English  friends, 
cannot  be  doubted.  "  The  earls  of  Essex,  Bedford,  Holland,  the  lord 
,;  Say,  Hampden,  Pym, and  diversother  lords  and  gentlemen  of  great 
"  interest  and  quality,  were  deep  in  with  them."  Whitelock,  32. 
See  also  the  Hard  wick e  papers,  ii.  187.  Nalson,  i.  508.  Sydney 
papers,  ii.  660. 

50  Rush  worth,  ii.  1226.     Nalson,  i.  412. 
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vance  of  the  enemy :  but  received  a  peremp- 
tory order  from  the  earl  of  Strafford,  the 
commander-in-chief  under  the  king,91  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  of  the  Tyne.  The  works 
which  he  hastily  erected  in  Stella-haugh  were 
demolished  by  the  Scottish  artillery  :  a  divi- 
sion led  by  Lesley's  guard  passed  at  Newburn 
ford,  and  was  speedily  driven  back  into  the 
river  by  a  charge  of  six  troops  of  horse  :  but 
these  in  their  turn  were  checked  by  the  fire 

Aug.  28.  from  a  battery  :  the  Scots  a  second  time  formed 
on  the  right  bank,  and  the  whole  English  army 
retired,  the  horse  towards  Durham,  the  infan- 
try, 4000  in  number,  to  Newcastle.  Thence 
they  hastened  by  forced  marches  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Yorkshire,  and  the  two  northern  coun- 
ties remained  in  the  undisputed  possession  of 
the  conquerors.92 

Negocia-         Here  the   leaders  of  the    Scots    began   to 


*ion. 


hesitate.93     The  road  to  the  northern  metro- 

91  The  earl  of  Northumberland  had  been  named  lo  the  command  : 
but  he  was,  as  appears  from  his  letters,  ill-affected  to  the  cause,  and 
therefore  declined  the  office  under  pretence  of  indisposition.  Straf- 
forde  succeeded  him.     Warwick,  147. 

92  Compare  Conway's  narrative  (Dalrymple,  ii.  82 — 107.)  and 
Vane's  letter,  (Hardwicke  papers,  ii.  163.)  with  the  account  in  Gutlny, 
(p.  82.)  and  in  Rushworth,  (ii.  1237.)  and  the  official  dispatch  in 
ftaillie,  i.  211.  Had  they  not  succeeded  in  passing  the  river,  and 
obtaining  possession  of  Newcastle,  they  were  in  hazard  of  being  com- 
pelled to  disband  through  want  of  provisions,  (Baillie,  i.  207.)  and 
the  desertion  of  their  followers  in  whole  companies.  Balfour,  ri. 
3S0.  Such  as  were  discovered  were  brought  back,  and  every  tenth 
man  was  handed.     Ibid. 

93  Baillie's  remark  is  characteristic  of  the  man :  "  Wc  knew  not 
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polis  lay  open  before  them,  but  the  cries  of  OHAP. 
enthusiasm  were  ehecked  by  the  suggestions  oi'  ^^^ 
prudence.  It  was  not  their  interest  to  awaken 
the  jealousy,  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  the 
English  nation,  and  they  wisely  resolved, 
surrounded  as  they  were  with  the  splendour 
of  victory,  to  humble  themselves  in  the  guise  Sep.  4. 
of  petitioners  at  the  feet  of  the  sovereign, 
Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  harassed  with 
feelings  of  shame  and  disappointment  for  the 
past,  and  with  the  most  gloomy  anticipations 
of  the  future.  He  saw  himself,  indeed,  at  the 
head  of  20,000  men,  with  sixty  pieces  of  can- 
non :  but  their  attachment  was  doubtful,  their 
inexperience  certain :  and,  though  Strafford 
affected  to  speak  in  public  with  contempt  of 
the  enemy,  he  assured  the  king  in  private  that 
two  months  must  elapse  before  his  army  could 
be  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field.94     Under 


"  what  to  do  next :  yet  this  is  no  new  thing  to  us  :  for  many  a  time 
"  from  the  beginning,  we  have  been  at  a  nonplus,  but  God  helped 
"us  ever."     204. 

94  Hume  represents  him  as  advising  the  king  "  to  put  all  to  the 
"  hazard :  to  attack  the  Scots,  and  bring  the  aiTair  to  a  quick  decision. 
"  To  shew  how  easy  this  would  be,  he  ordered  an  assault  on 
"  some  quarters  of  the  Scots,  and  gained  an  advantage  over  them." 
The  whole  of  this  is  fiction.  It  is  certain  both  from  lord  Conway 
(Dalrymple,  ii.  93.)  and  the  minutes  of  the  council  of  peers,  (Hard- 
wicke  papers,  ii.  211.)  that  he  dissuaded  the  king  from  fighting. 
The  assault  to  which  the  historian  alludes,  was  made  by  the  Scots 
under  sir  A.  Douglas,  who,  without  orders,  plundered  the  house  of 
Mr.  Pudsey,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tees,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
by  sir  John  Digby,  with  thirty-six  of  his  men,  having  lost  twenty- 
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these  circumstances,  the  wish  of  the  covenan- 
ters, intimated  through  the  earl  of  Laneric,  the 

SeP- 5-  Scottish  secretary,  was  graciously  received  ; 
the  king,  that  he  might  gain  time,  required  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  their  demands;  and  on 
the  return  of  their  answer  promised  to  lay  it 
before  the  great  council  of  English  peers, 
which  he  had  summoned  to  meet  him  at  York 
on  the  24th  of  September. 

Great  Some  centuries  had  elapsed  since  England 

council    of  ,       ,  ,  ,  tit  /-(i       i 

peers.  had  witnessed  such  an  assembly  :  but  Charles 
was  driven  to  the  most  unusual  expedients  : 
and  as  the  commons  had  always  proved  the 
more  refractory  of  the  two  houses,  he  pre- 
ferred a  meeting  of  the  lords  to  a  full  parlia- 
ment. He  could  not,  however,  avert  what  he 
so  much  apprehended.  Twelve  peers  sub- 
scribed their  names  to  a  petition,  stating  the 
grievances  of  the  nation,  and  pointing  out  a 

Sep.  22.  parliament  as  the  only  remedy  :95  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  another,  signed  by  10,000  inhabit- 
ants of  London  ;  and  his  counsellors  at  York, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  south,  repeatedly  con- 
jured him  to  acquiesce.  It  cost  him  a  long- 
struggle  before  he  would  submit:  even  after 
he  had  formed  his  resolution,  he  kept  it  secret 

three  in  the  action.     See  Baillie,  i.  209.  and  secretary  Vane's  letter 
in  the  Hardwicke  papers,  ii.  183. 

93  See  it  in  the  Lords'  Journals,  iv.  18$.  subscribed  by  Rutland, 
Bedford,  Hartford,  Essex,  Exeter,  Warwick,  Bolinbrook,  Mulgrave, 
Say,  Mandeville,  Brook,  and  Howard. 
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till  the  lords  held  their  first  meeting  on  the 
appointed  day,  when  he  announced  that  he 
had  ordered  writs  to  be  issued  for  a  new  par- 
liament on  the  3d  of  November. 

To   the   great   council   two  questions  were  Partial 
submitted,  how  might  the  king  be  enabled  to  wTththe" 
support  his  army  during  the  next  three  months  ?  |g0tS24 
in  what  manner  was  he  to  proceed  with  the 
covenanters    who    had    invaded    his   English 
dominions  ?     1°.  They  sent  a  deputation  of  six  Sep.  25. 
lords  to  London,  who,  on  the  security  of  their 
bonds,  raised  a  loan  of  £200,000.     2°.  They 
named  sixteen  peers  to  proceed  to  Rippon, 
and  to  open  a  negociation  with  eight  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  covenanters  :96  but  at 
the  very  outset  a  demand  was  made  which 
startled  and  perplexed  the  king  and  his  coun-  Oct.  5. 
sellors.     When  the  Scots  first  entered  England 
they  had    displayed    the    most   edifying    for- 
bearance.    Then  the  saints  deemed  it  unlawful 
to  plunder  any  but  the    idolatrous    papists.97 
Their    scruples,    however,   were  speedily  si- 
lenced.    The  retreat  of  the  royalists   placed 
the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham 
at  their  mercy:  and  from  that  moment  they 

94  The  English  commissioners  were  the  earls  of  Bedford,  Hertford, 
Essex,  Salisbury,  Warwick,  Bristol,  Holland,  Berkshire,  viscount 
Mandeville,  the  lords  Wharton,  Paget,  Brooke,  Pawlet,  Howard, 
Savile,  and  Dunsmore:  the  Scottish,  Dunfermline,  Loudon,  sir  Pa- 
trick Hepburne,  sir  William  Douglas,  Smith,  Wedderburne,  Hen- 
derson, and  Johnson. 

97  Hardwicke  papers,  ii.  158. 
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had  exacted  a  weekly  contribution  of  £5,600 
from  the  inhabitants ;  had  confiscated  all  the 
property  of  the  catholics,  with  the  tithes  and 
rents  of  the  clergy ;  and  had  taken  at  discre- 
tion coals  and  forage  for  their  own  consump- 
tion. But  these  resources  began  to  fail :  and 
under  the  pretence  that  the  negociation  would 
prevent  them  from  seeking  more  abundant 
quarters,  they  boldly  demanded  a  monthly 
subsidy  of  £40,000. 
Treaty  It  was  plain  to  the  commissioners  that  the 

ioaLoQdt!n.  km&  must  ultimately  yield  :  their  great  object 
was  to  reduce  the  amount,  and  to  modify  the 
manner  of  payment.  By  industry  and  per- 
severance they  overcame  every  difficulty,  and 
concluded  separate  bargains,  one  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  north,  who,  on  the  faith  of  a 
solemn  promise  that  they  should  be  reimbursed 
out  of  the  first  supply  granted  by  parliament, 
consented  to  raise  the  weekly  sum  of  £5,600 
by  county  rates  on  the  inhabitants  of  Nor- 
thumberland, Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Durham :  and  another  with  the  Scots,  who 
engaged  as  long  as  that  subsidy  were  paid,  to 
abstain  from  all  acts  of  hostility,  and  from 
every  species  of  compulsory  demand.98  The 
treaty  was  immediat<  ly  transferred  to  London: 


98  For  these  transactions  consult  the  letters  and  minutes  in  the 
Hardwicke  collection,  ii.  163, — -298.  the  papers  hi  Rushworth,  1254 
—1310.  and  Nalson,  i,  447—455. 
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the  king  and  the  lords  hastened  thither  that 
they  might  arrive  in  time  for  the  opening  of 
parliament,  and  the  Scottish  commissioners 
followed  at  their  leisure,  bringing  with  them  a 
deputation  of  the  most  learned  ancj.  zealous  of 
their  ministers." 

90  Baillie  was  one  of  the  number.  In  an  entertaining  letter  to  his 
wife,  he  gives  an  account  of  his  journey.  "  None  in  our  company 
"  held  out  better  than  I  and  my  man,  and  our  little  noble  nag?. 
*'  From  Kilwinning  to  London,  I  did  not  so  much  as  tumble. 
"  This  is  the  fruit  of  your  prayers.  We  were  by  the  way  great 
•■'expenses:  their  iuns  are  like  palaces;  no  marvel  they  extortion 
f*  their  guests."     216. 
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CHAP.     II. 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT — IMPEACHMENTS  OF  STRAFFORD  AND 
I.AUD — VOTE  AGAINST  THE  LEGISLATIVE  AND  JUDICIAL  POWERS  OF 
BISHOPS — TRIAL  AND  EXECUTION  OF  STRAFFORD— TRIENNIAL  PAR- 
LIAMENTS  THE  KING  HOLDS  A  PARLIAMENT  IN  SCOTLAND — RE- 
BELLION IN  IRELAND — REMONSTRANCE  OF  THE  COMMONS — PRO- 
TEST   AND    IMPEACHMENT     OF    TWELVE    BISHOPS— KING  IMPEACHES 

SIX    MEMBERS BISHOPS     DEPRIVED     OF     SEATS    IN    PARLIAMENT 

PROGRESS   "OF     THE     REBELLION    IN     IRELAND KING     RETIRES     TO 

YORK HE    IS  REFUSED    ENTRANCE    INTO  HULL — THE  HOUSES   LEVY 

AN  ARMY— CHARLES    SETS  UP  HIS  STANDARD  AT  NOTTINGHAM. 


Opening 
of  parlia- 
ment. 


Charles  met  his  parliament  with  the  most 
lively  apprehensions.  He  felt  the  dependent 
situation  to  which  the  late  occurrences  had  re- 
duced him  :  he  saw  the  lives  of  his  advisers 
and  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown  lying  at  the 
mercy  of  the  two  houses ;  and  he  recollected 
the  talents,  the  violence,  and  the  pertinacity 
which  had  hitherto  distinguished  his  opponents 
of  the  country  party.  The  terrors  of  his  coun- 
sellors added  to  his  distress.     He  shunned  the 
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public  gaze,  and,  instead  of  opening  the  session 
with  the  usual  pomp,  proceeded  to  Westmin- 
ster by  water.  His  speech  from  the  throne 
was  short  but  conciliatory.  Three  subjects  he 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  two 
houses,  the  removal  of  the  rebels,  the  payment 
of  the  army,  and  the  redress  of  grievances. 
But  the  word  "  rebels"  gave  offence  :  he  con- 
descended to  apologize.  Such  in  his  opinion 
was  the  appropriate  term  for  subjects  in  arms 
against  their  sovereign,  but  they  were  also  his 
subjects  of  Scotland,  and  he  had  already  given 
them  that  denomination  under  the  great  seal.1 

For  the  office  of  speaker  in  the  lower  house  state  of 
the  king  had  fixed  on  Gardiner,  recorder  of  Parties* 
London ;  but  Gardiner  lost  his  election ;  and 
in  his  place  was  chosen  Lenthal,  a  barrister  of 
reputation,  but  without  energy,  and  without 
experience.  The  returns  proved  that,  notwith- 
standing every  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  mi- 
nisters, the  king  could  not  command  the  votes 
of  one  third  of  the  members.  The  task  of  lead- 
ing the  opposition  was  assumed  by  Pym,  Hamp- 
den, and  St.  John  ;  of  whom  the  first  claimed 
the  distinction  as  due  to  his  services  in  former 
parliaments,  the  other  two  had  earned  it  by 
their  courage  and  perseverance  in  the  cele- 
brated case  of  the  ship  money.  They  were 
ably  supported  by  the  abilities  of  Denzil  Hoi- 

■■■■■■■  I 

1  Baillie,  i.  218.    Nalson,  i.  481. 
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lis,  second  son  to  the  earl  of  Clare,  and  for- 
merly one  of  the  prosecutors  of  Buckingham, 
of  Nathaniel  Fiennes,   second  son  to  the  lord 
Say,  and  sir  Henry  Vane,  son  to  the  secretary, 
both  enthusiasts  in  religion  as  well  as  politics  ;2 
and  of  the  lords  Falkland  and  Digby,  Hyde, 
Selden,   Rudyard,   and  several  others,  men  of 
the  most  distinguished  talents,  and  anxious  by 
the  redress  of-  grievances  to  effect  a  thorough 
reformation  in  the  disorders  of  the  state.     All 
these  were  at  first  bound  together  by  one  com- 
mon object :    but  insensibly  their   union  was ' 
dissolved  by  difference  of  opinion  on  subjects 
of  the  first  importance ;  some  adhered  to  the 
monarch  through  all  his  difficulties,  others  per  < 
suaded  themselves  that  liberty  could  be  secured 
only  by  the  establishment  of  a  commonwealth. 
Among  the  lords  the  king  could  reckon  a 
greater  number  of  friends.     All  the  bishops, 
and  one  half  of  the  temporal  peers  owed  their 
honours   to   him    or   to   his   father.      But   the 
former  were  silent  through  fear  :  and  the  others 
suffered  their  gratitude  to  be  overbalanced  by 
policy,    or   patriotism,    or   resentment.      The 


a  Vane  was  a  young  man  of  four-and-twenty,  the  disciple  of  Pym 
and  sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  of  Considerable  talents  and  equal  fanaticism. 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  liberty  of  receiving 
the  sacrament  standing,  instead  of  kneeling,  he  repaired  to  New- 
England  in  America;  but  returned  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  by 
the  interest  of  his  father,  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament.  Strafftrd 
papers,  i.  463. 
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earls  of  Bedford  and  Essex,  the  lords  Say  and  CHAP. 
Kimbolton  took  the  lead  :  their  opinions  were  ^^, 
echoed  and  supported  by  the  earls  of  Warwick 
and  Hertford,  and  the  lords  Brook,  Wharton, 
Paget,  and  Howard ;  and  the  friends  of  the 
king,  awed  by  the  combination  which  existed 
between  them  and  the  ruling  party  in  the  other 
house,  instead  of  a  manly  resistance,  tamely 
acquiesced  in  measures  fraught  with  danger 
both  to  the  crown  and  to  themselves. 

The  distress  of  the  country,  the  attacks 
which  had  been  made  on  its  liberties,  and  the 
dangers  which  threatened  its  religion,  furnished 
the  orators  in  both  houses  with  ample  scope 
for  lamentation  and  invective ;  and  their  com- 
plaints, printed  and  distributed  through  the 
nation,  were  quickly  echoed  back  in  petitions 
subscribed  by  many  thousands  from  every 
county,  and  from  the  more  opulent  boroughs. 
Supported  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  the 
commons  neglected  the  royal  recommendation, 
divided  themselves  into  committees  and  sub- 
committees, and  for  several  months  devoted 
their  attention  to  three  great  subjects,  the  in- 
vestigation of  abuses,  the  adoption  of  remedies, 
and  the  punishment  of  delinquents. 

1°.  The  catholics,  according  to  custom,  were  ^^the 
the  first  to  feel  their  enmity.     The  cry  that  commons, 
religion  was  in  danger  from  the  machinations  of 
popery,  was  revived.     That  no  fear  could  be 
more   Groundless,  is  certain:  but   in  times  of 
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general  ferment  the  public  credulity  readily 
accepts  of  assertions  in  place  of  proofs,  of  ap- 
pearances instead  of  realities.  It  was  com- 
plained that  the  king  had  compounded  with  the 
recusants  ;  that  he  had  discharged  some  priests 
before  trial,  and  others  after  conviction ;  that 
an  agent  from  Rome  resided  near  the  queen ; 
that  the  more  opulent  catholics  had,  at  the  re- 
quest of  that  princess,  subscribed  £10,000  in 
aid  of  the  northern  expedition ;  that  catholics 
held  commissions  in  the  English  army ;  and 
that  they  composed  the  force  which  Strafford 
had  levied  in  Ireland.  Charles,  harassed  with 
petitions  to  relieve  his  protestant  subjects  from 
their  terrors,  gave  orders  that  all  catholics 
should  quit  the  court,  and  be  expelled  from  the 
army ;  that  the  houses  of  recusants  should  be 
searched  for  arms  ;  and  that  their  priests  should 
be  banished  from  the  realm  within  thirty  clays  .3 

3  Journals,  Nov.  9.  23.  30.  Dec.  3.  7.  24.  Feb.  11.  26.  Mar. 
15.  25.  Ap.  27.  May  7«  I  may  here  relate  a  singular  occurrence 
respecting  Goodman,  a  priest,  who  had  received  judgment  of  death 
for  having  taken  orders  in  the  church  of  Rome.  The  commons  pre- 
vailed on  the  lords  to  join  in  a  petition  for  his  execution.  Charles 
replied,  that  he  would  banish  or  imprison  him  for  life,  but  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  shed  blood  for  the  sole  cause  of  religion.  They 
renewed  the  petition:  the  king  returned  for  answer,  that  he  left  the 
case  in  their  hands ;  they  might  act  as  they  thought  proper  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  sent  them  a  petition  which  he  had  received  from 
Goodman,  in  the  following  words  :  *  These  are  humbly  to  beseech 
"  your  majesty,  rather  to  remit  your  petitioner  to  their  mercy,  than 
"  to  let  him  live  the  subject  of  so  great  discontent  in  your  people 

"against   your  majesty This  is,    most  sacred   sovereign,    the 

"  petition  of   him  who  would  esteem  his  blood  well  shed   to  ce- 
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But  lie  laboured  in  vain  to  appease  that  jealousy 
which  it  was  the  policy  of  his  opponents  to 
irritate  :  and  the  charge  of  encouraging  popery 
was  so  confidently  and  incessantly  urged  against 
the  monarch,  that  at  length  it  obtained  credit 
with  the  majority  of  his  subjects. 

2°.  The  commons  undertook  "  to  purge  the 
"  church."  On  the  petition  of  the  sufferers 
and  their  friends,  they  restored  to  their  livings 
all  such  clergymen,  as  had  been  deprived  on 
the  ground  of  non-conformity  by  the  bishops 
or  by  the  court  of  high  commission.  On  the 
other  hand  they  called  to  the  bar  of  the  house 
all  ministers  denounced  as  scandalous ;  under 
which  epithet  were  comprised  two  classes  of 
men,  those  who  had  disgraced  themselves  by 
public  immorality,  and  those  who  had  incurred 
the  charge  of  superstition  by  their  zeal  to  en- 
force the  observance  of  the  ceremonies.  Both 
met  with  different  degrees  of  punishment  ac- 


"  merit  the  breach  between  your  majesty  and  your  subjects  on  this 
"  occasion.  Ita  testor.  John  Goodman."  From  that  moment, 
whether  they  were  moved  by  the  magnanimous  sentiments  of  the 
prisoner,  or  unwilling  to  entail  on  themselves  the  responsibility 
which  they  wished  to  fix  on  the  sovereign,  they  desisted  from  the 
pursuit  of  Goodman's  life,  who  remained  unnoticed  within  the  walls 
of  Newgate  till  his  death,  in  1645.  Baillie  gives  a  very  improbable 
reason  for  their  interference :  that  they  meant  to  deny  the  king's 
power  to  pardon  during  the  session  of  parliament,  and  feared  that, 
if  it  were  admitted  in  the  case  of  Goodman,  it  might  form  a  prece- 
dent for  that  of  Strafford.  See  Journals  of  Commons,  Jan.  23.  25. 
27.  Of  Lords,  140.  141.  142.  146.  150.  151.  Nalson,  i.  738. 
Baillie,  i.  238. 
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cording  to  the  temper  of  the  house :  some  were 
reprimanded  by  the  speaker,  some  thrown  into 
prison,  and  others  bound  to  good  behaviour.* 

3°.  In  like  manner  they  revised  those  pro- 
ceedings in  the  star-chamber,  which  had  given 
offence  by  their  severity.  Prynne,  Burton, 
and  Bastwick,  were  recalled  from  their  several 
places  of  confinement,  that  they  might  pursue 
their  own  cause  in  person.  They  entered  Lon- 
don on  different  days  in  triumphant  procession, 
attended  by  hundreds  of  carriages,  and  thou- 
sands of  horsemen,  amidst  multitudes  on  foot, 
all  wearing  bay  and  rosemary  in  their  hats. 
Their  sentences  were  reversed,  and  damages  to 
the  amount  of  £5000  were  awarded  to  each 
against  his  judges.5 

4°.  Both  houses  concurred  in  pronouncing 
the  commissions  for  the  levy  of  ship  money, 
and  all  the  proceedings  consequent  on  those 
commissions,  to  be  illegal.     The  commons  re^- 
solved  that  the  earl  marshal's  court,  and  that  of 
the  council  at  York,  were  grievances ;  appointed 
committees  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  con- 
stitution of  the  stannary  court,  and  that  of  the 
marshes  of  Wales ;  to  ascertain  the  legality  or 
illegality  of  enforcing  escuage,    and   exacting 
fines  for  neglect  to  receive  the  order  of  knight- 
hood ;  and  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  all  the 


4  Journals,  Dec.  19.     March  20.     June  1. 

'  Ibid.  Dec.  7.  9.  30.    Feb.  22,  25.  March  2,  12.  24.  April  20. 
May  20.  Bail-lie.  i-  222 
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lords  lieutenants,  and  their  officers,  who  had 
levied  coat  and  conduct  money  during  the  late 
expedition.0 

5°.  Among-  the  king's  advisers  there  was  no  impeach- 
man  more  feared  for  his  abilities,  more  hated 
for  his  advocacy  of  despotism,  than  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  "  the  great  apostate,"  as  he  was 
termed,  "  from  the  cause  of  the  people."  His 
friends  wished  him  to  decline  the  approaching 
storm,  either  by  remaining  in  Yorkshire  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  or  by  repairing  to  his  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  But  to  a  man  of  his  stern 
and  fearless  mind,  such  counsel  savoured  of 
cowardice :  and,  when  the  king,  assuring  him 
of  protection,  requested  his  presence,  he  lost 
not  a  moment  in  repairing  to  the  metropolis. 
His  unexpected  arrival  surprised  and  discon- 
certed his  enemies,  who  knew  his  influence 
over  the  judgment  of  their  sovereign,  and  who 
feared  that  he  might  anticipate  the  charge  ofStraf- 
against  himself,  by  accusing  them  of  a  treason-  fordi 
able  correspondence  with  the  Scots.  A  day 
was  spent  in  arranging  their  plan  :  the  next  Nov.  il 
morning  the  commons  debated  with  closed 
doors  ;  and,  when  these  were  opened,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  proceeded  to  the  bar  of 
the  lords,  where  Pym,  in  their  name,  impeached 
the   earl  of  Strafford  of  high   treason.     That 


6  Ibid.  Nov.  23.  24.  27.  Dec.  7.  19.  23.  24.  Mar.  20.  May  13.  14. 
July  1.  14.     Lords'  Journals,  iv.  136.  156.  173, 
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nobleman  was,  at  the  moment,  in  close  con- 
sultation with  the  king :  he  hastened  to  the 
house,  and  was  proceeding  to  his  place,  when 
a  number  of  voices  called  on  him  to  withdraw. 
On  his  re-admission  he  was  ordered  to  kneel  at 
the  bar,  and  was  informed  by  the  lord  keeper, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  impeachment  by 
commons,  the  house  had  ordered  him  into  the 
custody  of  the  black  rod,  till  he  should  clear 
himself  from  the  charge.  He  began  to  speak, 
but  was  immediately  silenced,  and  departed  in 
the  charge  of  Maxwell,  the  usher.7 
Winde.  The  next  minister  doomed  to  feel  the  seve- 

rity of  the  lower  house  was  secretary  Winde- 
bank.  In  the  execution  of  his  office  he  had 
signed  several  warrants  for  the  protection  of 
recusants,  and  others  for  the  discharge  of  priests 
from  prison.  In  all  these  instances  he  had 
acted  by  the  order  of  the  king,  and,  for  greater 
security,  had  obtained  a  pardon  under  the  royal 
signature.  Charles,  however,  was  unwilling 
to  have  his  name  implicated  in  the  question : 
nor  were  the  patriots  eager  to  shed  the  blood 
of  the  secretary.  He  availed  himself  of  their 
Dec  4.     delay  in  the  prosecution  of  the  case,  obtained 


7  See  Baillie,  217.  and  the  Lords'  Journals,  88.  89.  This  was 
only  a  general  charge,  without  specifying  any  particular:  it  was  not 
till  the  24th  that  the  house  could  agree  on  the  several  articles. 
Journals,  Nov.  11.  24.  Yet  Stratford  had  uo right  to  complain;  he 
had  formerly  advised  a  similar  procteding  against  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham.    Warwick's  memoirs,  111. 
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a  passport  from  the  king,  and  saved  his  head 


by  a  timely  flight  into  France." 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  impeachment  of  Laud. 
archbishop  Laud,  the  commons  resolved,  that 
the  convocation  had  no  authority  to  bind  either  Dec.  15. 
laity  or  clergy  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment ;  that  the  benevolence  which  it  had  lately  Dec.  16. 
granted  to  the  king  was  illegal ;  that  the  con- 
stitutions which  had  been  enacted,  were  pre- 
judicial to  the  authority  of  the  crown,  to  the 
rights  of  parliament,  and  to  the  liberties  of  the 
subject;  and  that  an  inquiry  should  be  insti- 
tuted into  the  conduct  of  the  metropolitan,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  the  real  author  not  only  of 
these  measures,  but  of  other  attempts  to  sub- 
vert the  laws  and  religion  of  the  nation.  Two 
days  later  Hollis  charged  him  at  the  bar  of  the  Dec.  18. 
upper  house  with  the  crime  of  high  treason. 
He  rose  with  his  usual  warmth,  protested  his 
innocence,  and  was  proceeding  to  arraign  the 
conduct  of  his  accusers,  when  the  earl  of  Essex 
and  the  lord  Say  sharply  called  him  to  order  ; 
and  the  house,  refusing  to  hear  his  explanation, 
placed  him  under  the  custody  of  the  black  rod. 


8  Journals  of  Commons,  26.  33.  44.  45.  See  his  letters  in 
Prynne's  Eidden  Works.  "  Neverthelesse  rather  than  his  majesty 
"  or  his  affairs  should  suffer,  I  desire  the  whole  burden  may  be  laid 
'-'  upon  me :  and  though  I  have  his  majesty's  hand  for  most  of  them, 
"  and  his  commandment  for  all,  yet  I  will  rather  perish  than  pro- 
"  duce  them,  either  to  his  prejudice,  or  without  his  permission." 
From  Calais,  Dec.  6.  p.  127. 
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Six  weeks  later  the  archbishop  was  transferred 
to  the  Tower.9 

Finch,  the  lord  keeper,  who,  when  he  was 
chief  justice,  had  distinguished  himself  by  the 
zeal  with  which  he  contended  for  the  legality 
of  ship-money,  was  previously  admonished  by 
the  resolutions  of  the  two  houses  of  the  fate 
which  he  had  to  expect.  He  solicited  permis- 
sion to  plead  his  cause  before  the  commons ; 
and  his  eloquence  and  tears  awakened  the  com- 
passion of  many  among  the  members:  but  such 
feelings  were  condemned  as  a  criminal  weak- 
ness by  the  more  sturdy  patriots ;  and  Finch 
the  same  afternoon  was  impeached  before  the 
lords  of  high  treason.  But  he  had  already  ab- 
sconded :  no  trace  of  his  retreat  could  be  dis- 
covered ;  and  in  a  few  days  it  was  understood 
that  he  had  sought  and  obtained  an  asylum 
in  Holland.  That  his  brethren,  the  other 
judges,  who  had  concurred  with  him  in  opinion, 
might  not  imitate  him  in  his  flight,  each  was 
bound,  at  the  request  of  the  commons,  to 
make  his  appearance  when  called  upon,  in  the 
8umof£10,000.10 

The  king,  though  the  prerogatives  which  he 
considered  the  firmest  supports  of  his  throne, 
were  crumbling  beneath  him,  though  his 
friends  and  advisers  were  harassed  with  im^ 


*  Journals    of    Commons,   51.   54.      Of    Lords,    112.      Laud's 
Troubles,  75. 
19  Journals  of  Commons,  55.     Of  Lords,  114.  115. 
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peachments,  fines,  imprisonment  and  death, 
appeared  to  make  no  effort  in  his  own  favour, 
but  to  resign  himself  with  indifference  to  his 
fate.  The  fact  was,  that  he  felt  unequal  to  a 
contest  witirtlie  two  nations  at  the  same  time, 
and  waited  impatiently  for  the  moment,  when 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  the  disbanding 
of  the  Scottish  army,  would  permit  him  to  re- 
assume  the  ascendency.  The  commissioners 
from  the  tables  had  been  received  as  friends 
and  deliverers  by  the  leaders  of  the  country 
party.  The  strictest  union  was  quickly  ce- 
mented between  them :  both  professed  to  be- 
lieve that  their  cause  was  the  same,  that  they 
must  stand  or  fall  together;  and,  while  the 
patriots  engaged  to  support,  the  Scottish  army 
during  its  stay,  and  to  supply  it  with  a  hand- 
some gratuity  at  its  departure,  the  covenanters 
stipulated  to  prolong  the  treaty,  and  to  detain 
their  forces  in  England,  till  the  projected  re- 
form in  church  and  state  should  be  fullv  accom- 
plished.11 

Charles,  in  his  eagerness  to  conclude  the 
negociation,  was  induced  to  concede  many 
points,  which  he  would  otherwise  have  refused. 


11  This  is  plain  from  almost  every  page  of  Bailiie's  correspondence 
during  the  six  months  that  the  negociation  continued.  When  they 
came  in  February  to  the  last  demand.  Bail  lie  writes,  "  this  we  will 
"  make  long  or  short,  according  as  the  necessities  of  our  good  friaflds 
"  in  England  require  ■  for  they  are  still  in  that  fray,  that  if  we  and 
"  our  army  were  gone,  they  yet  were  undone."  p.  240. 
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To  the  three  first  demands  of  the  Scots,  that 
the  acts  of  their  late  parliament  should  be  con- 
firmed, that  natives  alone  should  be  appointed 
to  the  government  of  the  royal  castles,  and  that 
their  countrymen  should  not  be  harassed  either 
in  England  or  Ireland  with  unusual  oaths,12 
after  a  few  objections,  he  consented :  but  he 
made  a  resolute  stand  against  the  fourth,  that 
the  punishment  of  the  incendiaries  should  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  two  parliaments. 
It  was,  he  argued,  to  require  that  he  should 
dishonour  himself.  Those,  whom  they  called 
incendiaries  were  men  who  had  incurred  their 
displeasure  by  obeying  his  commands,  and 
whom  on  that  account  he  was  bound  to  pro- 
tect. He  pleaded  particularly  in  favour  of 
Traquaire,  and  claimed  the  right  of  judging 
that  nobleman  himself,  because  he  had  acted 
as  royal  commissioner.  But  Traquaire,  falling 
on  his  knees,  earnestly  prayed  that  the  life  of 
an  humble  individual  like  himself  might  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  reconciliation  between 
the  king  and  his  people  :  the  Scots  threatened 
to  solicit  the  advice  and  interposition  of  the 
English  parliament;  and  Charles,  though  it 
evidently  cost  him  a  painful  struggle,  signified 


14  Strafford  had  compelled  the  Scots  in  Ireland  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance,  by  which  they  renounced  all  contrary  covenants,  and 
promised  never  to  enter  into  any  covenant  against  any  other  person 
without  the  king's  authority.     See  it  in  Rushworth,  viii.  494. 
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his  acquiescence.  Their  next  claim,  the  re- 
storation of  captured  ships  and  merchandize, 
was  quickly  adjusted  :  and  that  of  indemnifica- 
tion as  a  pecuniary  question,  the  king  referred 
to  the  house  of  commons,  who  voted  two  sums, 
one  of  £125,000  for  the  charges  of  the  Scottish      1641; 

°         _  '  -      Feb.  3. 

army  during  five  months,  and  another  oi 
£300,000  under  the  denomination  of  "  a  friendly 
"  relief  for  the  losses  and  necessities  of  their 
"  brethren  of  Scotland."13  At  length  the  com- 
missioners came  to  their  last  demand,  the 
establishment  of  a  solid  peace  between  the  two 
nations.  The  king  anticipated  a  speedy  con- 
clusion of  this  most  vexatious  treaty,  but  he 
soon  found  himself  disappointed.  Under  this 
head  they  presented  to  him  only  two  articles,  Feb.  20. 
reserving  to  themselves  a  discretionary  power 
of  adding  others,  when,  and  in  what  manner 
they  might  deem  expedient.14 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  Scottish  deputies  Bill  against 
acted  not  only  in  a  political,  but  also  a  religious 
character.  While  they  openly  negociated  with 
the  king,  they  were  secretly  but  actively  in- 
triguing with  their  friends  of  the  country  party, 
to   procure   in   England   the   abolition  of  the 


13 ««  £300,000  sterling,"  exclaims  Baillie,  "5,400,000  merks  Scots, 
"  is  a  pretty  sura  in  our  land.''     Bailiie,  i.  240. 

14  Journals,  Jan.  22.  Feb.  3.  Lords'  journals,  iv.  151.  Bnillie,  i. 
221.  223.  228.  333.  240.  "  It  was  not  (to  give  in  all  the  propositions 
"i  at  once)  possible  for  us,  nor  conducive  for  the  ends  of  the  English, 
"  who  required  no  such  haste."     Ibid.  243. 

VOL.  X.  I 
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CHAP,  episcopal,  and  the  substitution  of  the  presby- 
y^^z  terian,  form  of  church  government.  This  they 
seemed  to  consider  as  the  chief  object  of  their 
mission,  and  this  they  pursued  with  the  most 
edifying  perseverance  and  industry.  But  it 
was  a  question  on  which  great  latitude  of 
opinion  prevailed.  In  the  city  the  presbyte- 
rians  composed  a  very  considerable  party  :  but 
among  the  reformers  in  parliament  there  were 
many  who,  willing  as  they  might  be  to  reduce 
the  wealth,  the  power,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops,  resolutely  opposed  the  extinction 
of  the  order ;  while  others,  under  the  banners 
of  the  lords  Say,  Wharton,  and  Brook,  looked 
with  equal  abhorrence  on  episcopacy  and  pres- 
byterianism,  and  laboured  to  introduce  the 
more  equal  system  of  the  independents.  The 
Scots,  however,  with  the  aid  of  their  English 
Vote  of  the  friends,  procured  petitions  to  be  presented 
Dec.  18.  from  several  of  the  counties,  from  15,000  inha- 
J16423  bitants  of  the  metropolis,  and  from  1800  minis- 
ters, all  praying  for  the  total  abolition  of  the 
hierarchy.  They  were  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  lords  Digby  and  Falkland,  by  Selden 
Feb.  9.  and  Rudyard ;  but  after  a  debate  of  two  days, 
and  a  division  in  which  the  anti-episcopalians 
obtained  a  majority  of  thirty-two,  the  petitions 
were  referred  to  a  committee.15     This  success, 

,s  "  They  contested  on  together  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  six 
M  at  night.     All  that  night  our  party  solicited  as  hard  as  they  could. 
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though  it  encouraged  their  hopes,  was  far  from 
assuring  them  of  the  victory.  The  king  in- 
formed the  parliament  that  his  conscience 
would  never  allow  him  to  assent  to  the  de- 
struction of  an  order,  which  he  deemed  essen- 
tial to  Christianity :  while  the  Scots  on  the 
contrary  reasoned  and  solicited,  prayed  and 
preached,  in  favour  of  the  presbyterian  kirk. 
Curiosity  and  devotion  led  numbers  to  their 
service :  the  church  allotted  for  their  use  was 
crowded  from  morning  to  night ;  and  the  les- 
sons inculcated  by  their  divines  were  zealously 
diffused  by  the  auditory  throughout  the  city. 
They  were  taught  that  the  "  knot  of  the  ques- 
"  tion  could  only  be  cut  by  the  axe  of  prayer ;" 
and  fasts  were  solemnly  observed  by  the  godly, 
that  "  the  Lord  might  join  the  breath  of  his 
"  nostrils  with  the  endeavours  of  weak  men, 
"  to  blow  up  a  wicked  and  anti-scriptural 
"  church."16 

The  marquess  of  Hamilton  had  suggested  to 
Charles  the  policy  of  disarming  the  hostility  of 
the  reformers,  by  admitting  them  to  his  coun- 
cils. The  king  heard  him  with  expressions  of 
anger :  but  the  desire  to  save  the  lives  of  his 
friends,  and  to  retain  episcopacy  in  the  church, 
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"  To-morrow  some  thousands  of  the  citizens,  but  in  a  very  peace- 
"  able  way,  came  down  to  Westminster  Hall  to  countenance  their 
*'  petition."     Baillie,  244. 

16  Baillie,  220.  224.  227.  230.  231.  236.  244.  250.    Journals  of 
Commons,  72.81.101. 
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subdued  his  repugnance  :  and  Bristol,  Essex, 
Bedford,  Hertford,  Mandeville,  Savile,  and 
Say,  were  by  his  command  sworn  of  the  privy 

Feb.  27.  council.  At  first  the  appointment  gave  general 
satisfaction:  in  a  few  days  it  was  remarked 
that  the  language  of  the  new.  counsellors  had 
become  more  courtly,  their  zeal  less  bitter. 
They  were  charged  with  apostacy  :  the  suspi- 
cion was  extended  to  the  Scottish  commission- 
ers ;  and  the  city  rung  with  complaints  against 
the  selfishness  and  perfidy  of  public  men.  In 
their  own  defence,  the  Scots  published  a  most 
intemperate  paper  against  Strafford,  and  Laud, 
and  the  whole  bench  of  bishops.  It  offended 
not  only  the  king,  but  their  own  friends  in  both 
houses  :  it  was  taken  as  an  attempt  on  their 
part  to  dictate  to  the  parliament  of  England. 
They  had  again  recourse  to  fasting  and  prayer, 
and  printed  an  explanation  of  their  sentiments 
in  more  conciliatory  language ;  but  they  had 
already  lost  so  many  votes,  that  their  allies  in 
the  lower  house  dared  not,  as  had  been  intend- 
ed, to  bring  forward  a  motion  for  the  abolition 

Mar.  10.  of  episcopacy.  In  its  place  was  substituted  a 
resolution  that  "  the  legislative  and  judicial 
"  powers  of  the  bishops  in  the  house  of  lords 
"  were  a  hindrance  to  the  discharge  of  their 
"  functions,  prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth, 
"  and  fit  to  be  taken  away."  The  friends  of 
episcopacy,  who  had  determined  to  confine 
their  efforts  to  the   preservation  of  the  order, 
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did  not  object ;  and  its  enemies,  content  with  CHAP, 
this  advantage,  suspended  their  hostility  till  ^^, 
the  fate  of  Strafford  should  be  determined.17 

That  unfortunate  statesman  had  to  contend  Trial  of 

rrn  1         Stratford. 

singly  with  a  multitude  of  foes,  lne  popula- 
tion of  the  three  kingdoms  was  arrayed  against 
him.  The  Scottish  commissioners  pronounced 
him  an  incendiary,  and  loudly  called  for  the 
blood  of  the  man,  who  had  urged  their  king  to 
make  war  on  his  faithful  subjects.  The  Irish 
parliament  had  proved  its  dissatisfaction  from 
the  moment  he  ceased  to  awe  it  by  his  pre- 
sence. Last  year  the  commons  had  torn  from 
their  journals  the  eulogium  which  they  formerly 
voted  on  his  administration ;  and,  by  cutting 
down  the  subsidies  to  their  original  amount, 
had  prevented  the  Irish  expedition  from  sailing 
in  aid  of  the  English  army.  Now  they  sent 
deputies  to  present  to  the  king  a  remonstrance, 
detailing  under  sixteen  heads  the  grievances 
which  they  suffered  from  the  despotism  of  the 
lord  lieutenant,  and  at  the  same  time  solicited 
the  English  house  of  commons  to  join  with 


17  Journals,  March  10.     Dalryraple  ii.  115.  116.     Baillie,  247— 
249.  255.     His  observation    on  this  disappointment  is  amusing. 

"We  were  fallen  half  asleep  in  a  deep  security By  this  blast 

"  God  weakened  us.  We  fled  to  our  wonted  refuge,  to  draw  near 
"  to  God.  The  godly  in  the  city,  in  divers  private  societies,  ran 
"  to  fasting  and  prayer.  By  these,  our  old  and  best  weapons,  we 
••  are  beginning  to  prevail.     Blest  be  his  holy  name."  p.  249. 
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CHAP,  theirs  in  procuring  justice  for  an  oppressed  and 
impoverished  people.18  But  the  severest  blow 
which  he  received,  was  an  order  made  by  the 
lords,  and  admitted  by  the  king,  that  the  privy 
counsellors  should  be  examined  upon  oath, 
respecting  the  advice  given  by  Strafford  at  the 
board;  a  precedent  of  lasting  prejudice  to  the 
roval  interest :  for  who  after  this  would  give 
his  opinion  freely,  when  he  knew  that  such 
opinion  might  be  made  the  matter  of  impeach- 
ment against  him  at  the  pleasure  of  his  ene- 
mies? 

Westminster  hall  had  been  fitted  up  for  the 
trial.  On  each  side  of  the  lords  sat  the  com- 
mons on  elevated  benches  as  a  committee  of 
their  house,  and  near  them  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners with  the  Irish  deputies,  the  bearers 
of  the  remonstrance.  Two  private  boxes 
behind  the  throne  were  prepared  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  king  and  queen.  Near  them 
a  gallery  had  been  erected,  which  was  daily 
crowded  with  ladies  of  the  first  quality.  They 
paid  high  prices  for  admission :  many  took 
notes  ;  and  all  appeared  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings with  the  most  intense  interest.     A  bar, 


18  Carte's  Ormond,  i.  109 — 115.  Journals,  Nov.  30.  ;Rushworth, 
iv.  53.  67.  This  bas  often  been  described  as  a  petition  from  the 
Irish  parliament:  but  in  the  journals  it  is  denominated  "  the  petition 
"  of  several  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  of  the  commons  house 
"  of  parliament  in  Ireland,  whose  names  are  underwritten." 
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stretching  across  the  hall,  left  one  third  for  the 
use  of  the  public.19 

Each  morning  at  nine  the  prisoner  was  in- 
troduced. He  made  three  obeisances  to  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  the  high  steward,  knelt  at  the 
bar,  then  rose,  and  bowed  to  the  lords  on  his 
right  and  left,  of  whom  a  part  only  returned 
the  compliment.  The  managers,  thirteen  in 
number,  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  speech 
relative  to  some  particular  charge  :  their  wit- 
nesses were  examined  and  cross-examined 
upon  oath  ;  and  the  court  adjourned  for  thirty 
minutes,  that  Strafford  might  have  time  to 
advise  with  his  counsel,  who  sat  behind  him. 
When  the  court  resumed,  Strafford  spoke  in 
his  own  defence,  and  produced  his  witnesses, 
who,  however,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  age,  were  not  examined  upon  oath.  The 
managers  then  spoke  to  evidence,  and  the  pri- 
soner was  remanded  to  the  Tower.20 


"Rush worth,  viii.  pref.  Baillie,  i.  257.     Whitelock,  41. 

*  Principal  Baillie  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  trial  in 
his  letters  to  the  presbytery  of  Irvine.  "  Westminster  hall,"  he 
informs  them,  "  is  a  room  as  long  (and)  as  broad,  if  not  more,  than 
"  the  outer  house  of  the  high  church  at  Glasgow,  supposing  the 
"  pillars  were  removed.  .  .  We  always  behoved  to  be  there  a 
"  little  after  five  in  the  morning.  The  house  was  daily  full  before 
"  seven.  The  tirlies  that  made  them  (the  king  and  queen)  to  be 
"  secret,  the  king  brake  down  with  his  own  hands ;  so  they  sat  in 
"  the  eyes  of  all,  but  little  more  regarded  than  if  they  had  been 
"  absent.  .  .  It  was  daily  the  most  glorious  assembly  the  isle 
"  could  afford  ;  yet  the  gravity  not  such  as  I  expected.  .  .  After 
"  ten  much  public  eating,  not  only  of  confections,  but  of  flesh  and 
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Charges 
made 
against 
him. 
Mar.  23. 


Thus  the  proceedings  were  conducted  dur- 
ing thirteen  days.     The  articles   against   him 
amounted  to  eight-and-twenty,  three  of  which 
charged  him  with  treason,  the  others  with  acts 
and  words,  which,  though  perhaps  not  treason- 
able  separately,    might  in   the   aggregate   be 
called   accumulative   treason  ;    because    they 
proved  in  him  a  fixed  endeavour  to  subvert  the 
liberties  of  the  country.     The  former  stated, 
that   in   Ireland  he  had   billetted  soldiers  on 
peaceable  inhabitants,  till  he  compelled  them 
to  submit  to  his  illegal  commands  :  that  he  had 
raised,   an  army  in  Ireland,  and   advised  the 
king  to    employ   it  in  bringing  this   kingdom 
into  subjection  ;  and  that  of  his  own  authority 
he  had  imposed  a  tax  on  the  people  of  York- 
shire for  the  maintenance  of  the  trained  bands. 
The  latter   accused  him  of  hasty,  imperious, 
and  unjustifiable  expressions  indicative  of  his 
temper  and  views,  and  of  illegal  proceedings 
by  some  of  which  he  benefited  his  own  fortune, 
by  others  he  had  injured  the  king's  subjects  in 
their  liberties  and  property.     Strafford  replied 
with  a  temper  and  eloquence,  which  extorted 
praise  even  from  his  adversaries.     To  some  of 
the  charges  he  opposed  warrants  from  the  king, 
some  he  peremptorily  denied,  and  others  he 


"  bread,  bottles  of  beer  and  wine  going  thick  from  mouth  to  mouth 
*'  without  cups,  and  all  this  in  the  king's  eye.  .  .  There  was  no 
'•*  outgoing  to  return ;  and  oft  the  sitting  was  till  two,  three,  or  four 
"  olclock  at  night,    p.  257—259. 
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sought  to  elude,  by  urging  in  his  own  favour 
the  constant  practice  of  the  deputies  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  Ireland.  Against  the  new  prin- 
ciple of  accumulative  treason  he  protested  with 
spirit,  ridiculing  with  felicity  the  arguments  in 
its  support,  and  appealing  for  protection  to  the 
statute  law,  the  safeguard  to  preserve  the  liber- 
ties, and  the  beacon  to  guide  the  conduct  of 
the  subject. 

As  the  trial  proceeded,  whether  it  were  The  lords 
owing  to  his  eloquence,  or  the  violence  of  his  [^j^  e 
prosecutors,  or  his  frequent  appeals  to  the  pity 
of  the  audience,  it  was  plain  that  the  number 
of  his  friends  daily  increased.  The  ladies  in 
the  galleries  had  long  ago  proclaimed  them- 
selves his  advocates :  on  the  thirteenth  day  it 
appeared  that  the  lords,  who  had  formerly 
treated  him  so  harshly,  were  woji  over  to  his 
cause.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the 
prosecution,  sir  Henry  Vane,  the  younger,  had 
purloined  from  the  cabinet  of  his  father,  the 
secretary,  a  very  important  document,  contain- 
ing short  notes  taken  by  that  minister  of  a  de- 
bate at  the  council  table,  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  the  last  parliament  was  dis- 
solved. In  it  Strafford  was  made  to  say, 
'*  Your  majesty  having  tried  the  affection  of 
"  your  people,  are  absolved  and  loosed  from 
"  all  rule  of  government,  and  to  do  what  power 
"  will  admit.  Having  tried  all  ways,  and  being 
"  refused,  you  shall  be  acquitted  before  God 
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"  and  man :  and  you  have  an  army  in  Ireland, 
"  that  you  may  employ  to  reduce  this  kingdom 
"  to  obedience :  for  I  am  confident  that  the 
"  Scots  cannot  hold  out  five  months."  Vane 
communicated  the  discovery  to  Pym :  the  con- 
tents of  the  paper  were  moulded  into  the  form 
of  a  charge,  though  the  source  from  which  the 
information  had  been  derived,  was  carefully 
concealed :  and  to  procure  evidence  in  its  sup- 
port, each  of  the  privy  counsellors  was  exa- 
mined, not  only  by  written  interrogatories,  but 
also  viva  voce  before  the  committee  of  impeach- 
ment. Of  the  most  important  passage,  the  ad- 
vice to  employ  the  Irish  army  "  to  reduce  this 
'-'  kingdom,"  that  is,  the  kingdom  of  England, 
all  of  them  knew  nothing :  even  the  secretary 
himself  on  the  first  examination,  replied  that 
"  he  could  not  charge  Strafford  with  that,"  and 
on  the  second,  that  "  he  could  say  nothing  to 
"that:"  but  before  the  third,  it  is  probable 
that  his  memory  had  been  aided  by  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  copy  taken  by  Pym  :21  for  he  then  re- 
collected the  very  words,  and  deposed  that  they 
April  5.  were  uttered  by  the  lord  lieutenant.22  At  the 
trial  itself  he  repeated  the  same  evidence,  but 
knew  not  whether  by  "this  kingdom"  was  meant 
England  or  Scotland ;  and  in  opposition  to  him 
Strafford  produced  all  the  members  of  the  coun- 

81  The  original  had  been  burnt  with  other  papers  respecting  the 
last  parliament.     Baillie,  288.     Clarendon,  i.  230. 
M  Rushworth,  viii.  52. 
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cil,  excepting  Windebank,  an  exile  in  France, 
and  Laud,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  who  de- 
clared that  they  had  no  recollection  of  the 
words,  that  the  debate  regarded  the  means  of 
reducing  Scotland  not  England,  and  that  they 
never  heard  the  slightest  hint  of  employing  the 
Irish  army  any  where  but  in  the  former  king- 
dom. It  was  evident  that  in  this  charge  the 
managers  had  failed  :  they  determined  as  their 
only  resource,  to  bring  forward  the  notes  them- 
selves ;  and  with  this  view,  on  the  morning  on 
which  the  prisoner  was  to  enter  on  the  recapi-  April  10. 
tulation  of  his  defence,  they  demanded  leave  to 
produce  additional  evidence.  The  lords  ad- 
journed twice  to  their  own  house ;  they  required 
the  advice  of  the  judges,  and,  after  a  long  de- 
bate, resolved,  with  only  one  dissenting  voice, 
that  whatever  favour  were  granted  to  the  ac- 
cusers, the  same  should  be  extended  to  the  ac- 
cused. This  answer  was  received  with  a  deep 
murmur  of  disapprobation.  Suddenly  was 
heard  a  cry  of  "  withdraw,  withdraw :"  and  the 
commons,  hastily  retiring  to  their  own  house, 
deliberated  with  closed  doors.23 

33  Baillie,  i.  288.  289.  Rushworth,  viii.  552—571.  Clarendon, 
i.  229.  Lords'  Journals,  207.  Nalson,  ii.  206.  State  Trials,  iii. 
1158.  Cobb.  Pari.  Hist.  ii.  744.  While  Whitelock  was  chairman 
of  the  committee,  this  important  paper  had  disappeared.  Every 
member  solemnly  protested  that  he  did  not  take  it  away,  nor  know 
what  had  become  of  it.  Copies,  however,  were  given  to  the  king 
and  to  Strafford.  That  in  the  possession  of  Charles  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  lord  Digby,  whence  it  was  in- 
ferred that  he  was  the  thief.  Certainly  the  proof  is  not  conclusive. 
Whitelock,  43.  44. 
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CHAP. 
II. 

The  com- 
mons pass 
a  bill  of 
attainder. 


April  12. 


April  21. 


Strafford's 
defence. 


It  is  singular  that  these  ardent  champions  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  should  have  selected  for 
their  pattern  the  most  arbitrary  of  our  monarchs, 
Henry  VIII.  But  they  had  previously  resolved, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  an  unfavourable  dis- 
position in  the  lords,  to  abandon  the  way  of 
impeachment,  and  to  proceed  by  that  of  attain- 
der.24 Pym  now,  for  the  first  time,  read  the 
notes  of  the  secretary  to  the  house ;  and  a  bill 
to  attaint  the  earl  of  Strafford,  for  endeavour- 
ing to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  country,  was 
introduced.  It  met  with  strong  opposition  in 
in  every  stage,  particularly  from  lord  Digby, 
son  to  the  earl  of  Bristol,  one  of  the  most 
eloquent,  and  hitherto  most  popular  members.25 
But  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  stem  the  torrent : 
on  the  eleventh  day  the  bill  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed;  and  the  next  morning  the 
names  of  fifty-four  members,  who  had  the  cou- 
rage to  vote  against  it,  were  placarded  in  the 
streets,  under  the  designation  of  "  Straffor- 
"  dians,  who,  to  save  a  traitor,  were  willing  to 
"  betray  their  country." 

In  the  mean  time  the  lords  proceeded,  as  if 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  bill  pending  in  the 
lower  house.  Strafford  made  his  defence  be- 
fore them.     He  repeated  in  short  the  observa- 

24  Wariston,  in  his  letter  of  Ap.  2,  says  "  if  they  see  that  the  king 
"  gains  many  of  the  upper  house  not  to  condemn  him,  they  will 
"  make  a  bill  of  teinture."     Dalrymple,  ii.  117. 

'&  See  his  speech  in  Rushworth,  viii.  50—53.  Nalson,  ii.  157—160. 
It  is,  I  think,  decisive  on  this  charge. 
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tions  which  he  had  previously  made ;  contended 
that  nothing  objected  to  him  could  amount  to 
the  crime  of  treason,  and  derided  the  new  no-  April  13. 
tion  of  accumulative  treason,  as  if  entity  could 
be  produced  from  the  aggregation  of  non-enti- 
ties.    In  conclusion  he  appealed  to  his  peers 
in  these  words.     "  My  lords,  it  is  my  present 
"  misfortune,  it  may  hereafter  be  yours.     Ex- 
'.'  cept  your  lordships  provide  for  it,  the  shed- 
'  ding  of   my    blood,  will  make  way  for  the 
'  shedding  of  yours  :  you,  your  estates,  your 
"  posterities  be  at  stake.     If  such  learned  gen- 
'  tlemen   as   these,   whose   tongues   are   well 
"  acquainted  with  such  proceedings,  shall  be 
'  started  out  against  you  :  if  your  friends,  your 
*  counsel,  shall  be  denied  access  to  you;  if  your 
'  professed  enemies  shall  be  admitted  witnesses 
"  against  you;  if  every  word,  intention,  or  cir- 
"  cumstance,  be  sifted  and  alleged  as  treasonable, 
"  not  because  of  any  statute,  but  because  of  a 
"  consequence  or  construction  pieced  up  in  a 
"  high  rhetorical  strain,  I  leave  it  to  your  lord- 
"  ships' consideration  to  foresee  what  may  be  the 
"  issue  of  such  a  dangerous  and  recent  precedent. 
"  These  gentlemen  tell  me,    they  speak  in 
"  defence   of  the   commonwealth   against  my 
"  arbitrary  laws ;    give  me  leave  to  say  it,  I 
"  speak  in  defence  of  the  commonwealth  against 
"  their  arbitrary  treason.     This,  my  lords,  re- 
'*  gards  you  and  your  posterity.     For  myself, 
"  were  it  not  for  your  interest,  and  for  the  in- 
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"  terest  of  a  saint  in  heaven,  who  hath  left  me 
"  here  two  pledges  upon  earth :"  (at  these 
words  his  breath  appeared  to  stop,  and  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks  :  but,  after  a  pause  he  re- 
sumed :)  u  were  it  not  for  this,  I  should  never 
*'  take  the  pains  to  keep  up  this  ruinous  cot- 
*'  tage  of  mine.  I  could  never  leave  the  world 
"  at  a  fitter  time,  when  I  hope  the  better  part 
**  of  the  world  think  that  by  this  my  misfor- 
**  tune,  I  have  given  testimony  of  my  integrity 
"  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  my  country.  My 
"  lords !  something  more  I  had  to  say,  but  my 
*'  voice  and  my  spirits  fail  me.  Only  in  all 
*•  submission  I  crave,  that  I  may  be  a  pharos  to 
*'  keep  you  from  shipwreck.  Do  not  put  rocks 
"  in  your  way,  which  no  prudence,  no  circum- 
*'  spection,  can  eschew.  Whatever  your  judg- 
"  ment  may  be,  shall  be  righteous  in  my  eyes. 
"  In  te  Domine,  (looking  towards  heaven) 
"  confido  :  non  confundar  in  seternum."26 
The  king,  as  soon  as  the  bill  of   attainder 

88  State  Trials,  1462—1469.  "  At  the  end  he  made  such  a  pa- 
thetic oration  for  half  an  hour  as  ever  comedian  did  on  the  stage. 
*'  The  matter  and  expression  was  exceeding  brave.  Doubtless  if  he 
**  had  grace  and  civil  goodness,  he  is  a  most  eloquent  man.  One 
"  passage  is  most  spoken  of:  his  breaking  off  in  weeping  and  silence, 
*'  when  he  spoke  of  his  first  wife.  Some  took  it  for  a  true  defect  in 
"  his  memory ;  others  for  a  notable  part  of  his  rhetoric :  some  that 
"  true  grief  and  remorse  at  that  remembrance  had  stopt  his  mouth ; 
"  for  they  say  that  his  first  lady  being  with  child,  and  finding  one 
**  of  his  mistress's  letters,  brought  it  to  him,  and  chiding  him  there- 
"  fore,  he  struck  her  on  the  breast,  whereof  she  shortly  died."  Bail- 
lie,  291. 
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passed  the  lower  house,  was  careful  to  console  CHAP, 
his  friend  with  the  assurance  that,  though  he  y^J^j 
might  deem  it  expedient  to  make  some  sacri-  The  king's 

°  r  "ill    efforts  to 

fice  to  the  violence  of  the  times,  he  would  save  him. 
never  consent  that  one,  who  had  served  the 
crown  with  such  fidelity,  should  suffer  in  his 
life,  or  fortune,  or  honours.  Perhaps,  when 
he  made  this  promise,  he  relied  on  his  own 
Constancy,  perhaps  on  the  success  of  some  one 
of  the  projects  in  which  he  was  engaged.  1°. 
It  had  been  suggested  to  him  to  reinforce  the 
garrison  in  the  Tower,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  company  of  100  trusty  soldiers,  which  would 
give  to  him  the  command  of  that  fortress : 
or  to  order  the  removal  of  Strafford  to  another 
prison,  so  that  he  might  be  rescued  on  the 
way.  But  Balfour  the  lieutenant  was  true  to 
the  cause  of  his  countrymen.  He  refused 
obedience  to  the  royal  warrant,  and  spurned 
the  offer  made  to  him  by  his  prisoner,  of  a 
bribe  of  £22,000,  and  a  desirable  match  for  I 
his  daughter.  2°.  The  preference  which  the 
commons  had  shewn  for  the  Scottish  army, 
their  care  to  supply  the  invaders  with  money, 
while  the  pay  of  the  English  force  in  Yorkshire 
was  allowed  to  accumulate  in  arrear,  had 
created  jealousy  and  discontent  in  the  latter. 
Hence  occasion  was  taken  to  sound  the  dis- 
position of  the  officers,  and  to  propose  several 
plans,  by  which  the  army  might  be  brought 
into    the    neighbourhood   of    the    capital,   to 
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overawe  the  parliament,  and  to  give  the  ascen- 
dency to  the  royalists.  That  the  king  was 
privy  and  assenting  to  these  projects,  is  cer- 
tain :  they  were  defeated  by  the  disagreements 
among  the  officers,  and  the  resentment  of  co- 
lonel Goring,  who  had  aspired  to  the  rank  of 
a  principal  commander,  and  who,  to  gratify  his 
disappointed  ambition,  betrayed  the  substance 
of  the  project  to  the  earl  of  Newport,  by  whom 
it  was  revealed  to  the  leaders  of  the  party.27 
3°.  The  king  had  offered  to  leave  the  disposal 
of  all  the  great  offices  of  state  to  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  in  return  for  the  life  of  Strafford. 
The  condition  was  accepted :  and  that  noble- 
man communicated  it  to  his  friends,  who,  with 
the  exception  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  cheerfully 
acquiesced.  Unfortunately,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  Bedford  died ;  and  the  lord  Say 
was  employed  in  his  place.  By  the  advice  of 
May  !•  this  new  counsellor,  Charles  sent  for  the  two 
houses,  and  informed  them  in  a  short  speech, 
that  had  they  proceeded  according  to  law,  he 
would  have  allowed  the  law  to  have  its  course : 
but,  by  adopting  the  way  of  attainder  they 
had  forced  him  to  act  in  quality  of  a  judge. 


27  Whiteloclc,  45.  Nalson,  ii.  272.  Warwick,  178.  See  the 
evidence  in  Rushworth,  iv.  252 — 257.  and  Husband's  Collection, 
1643.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  real  history  of  the  intrigue,  as 
all  the  witnesses  evidently  strive  to  secure  themselves  from  blame 
both  with  the  king  and  the  parliament.  It  was  suspected  as  early 
as  the  third  of  March.     Dalrymple,  ii.  1 14.  119. 
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He  would  therefore  tell  them,  that  neither 
Strafford,  nor  any  other  of  his  counsellors  had 
ever  advised  him  to  employ  the  Irish  army  in 
England,  or  to  alter  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
or  to  look  upon  his  English  subjects  as  disloyal 
or  disaffected.  With  this  knowledge  it  was 
impossible  that  he  should  condemn  the  earl  of 
treason,  or  pass  the  bill  of  attainder,  if  it  were 
presented  to  him  for  his  assent.  That  Strafford 
had  been  guilty  of  misdemeanors,  was  evi- 
dent; and  he  was  willing  to  punish  him  by 
exclusion  from  office  during  his  life  :  but  fur- 
ther he  could  not  go  :  wherefore  he  conjured 
the  lords  to  discover  some  middle  way,  by 
which  they  might  satisfy  public  justice,  with- 
out offering  violence  to  the  conscience  of  their 
sovereign.-8 

This  well-meant  but  ill-timed  speech  sealed 
the  doom  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner.  The 
commons  resented  it  as  a  most  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  parliament :  the 
ministers  employed  the  following  day  (it  was 
the  Sabbath)  in  stimulating  from  the  pulpit  May  2. 
the  passions  and  fanaticism  of  their  hearers ; 
and  on  the  Monday  crowds  of  men  were  seen  May  3 
in  every  direction  crying  out,  "  justice,  jus- 
"  tice,"  and  declaring  that  they  would  have 
the  head  of  Strafford,  or  of  the  king.     They 


38  Journals,  231,  232.    Rushworth,  viii.  734.     Laud's  Troubles, 
176. 
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paraded  before  Whitehall :  they  proceeded  to 
Westminster,  and,   taking  post  in  the  palace 
yard,   insulted   and   menaced   every  member, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  object 
of  their  vengeance.     Pym  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  detail  and  exaggerate  to  the  house 
the  dangers  of  the  country,  the  real  or  imagi- 
nary plots  to  bring  forward  the  army,  to  gain 
possession  of  the  Tower,  and  to  procure  aid 
from   France ;    and   while    their   minds  were 
agitated  with  (error  and  resentment,  proposed, 
in  imitation  of  the  Scottish  covenant,  a  pro- 
testation, by  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
defend    their    religion   against    popery,    their 
liberties   against   despotism,    and    their    king 
against   the   enemies  of  the   nation.     It  was 
taken  with  enthusiasm,  and  transmitted  to  the 
lords,  who  ordered  it  to  be  subscribed  by  every 
member  of  their  house.     The  intelligence  was 
communicated   by   Dr.    Burgess,    a   favourite 
preacher,  to  the  populace,  who  expressed  their 
satisfaction  by  cheers,  and  at  his  command, 
peaceably  withdrew  to  their  habitations.29 
Protesta-         These   manoeuvres   produced    the    intended 
house! Ue  effect.     The    catholic    peers    were    excluded 
from   their   seats    by  the   order  to   take   the 
protestation  : i0  the  avowed  friends,  of  the  lord 

29  Journals  of  Lords,  232.     Of  Commons,  May,  3. 

30  As  soon,  however,  as  the  attainder  had  passed,  leave  was  given 
for  the  catholic  lords  to  take  the  civil  part  of  the  protestation,  omit- 
ting; that  which  concerned  religion.     Lords'  Journals,  iv.  243. 
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lieutenant  were  kept  away  by  the  threats  of   CHAP, 
the  rioters ;  and  the  fate  of  the  prisoner  was    v^^ 
left  to  the  decision  of  a  thin  house,  in  which 
the  opponents  of  the  court  formed  the  majority. 
They  first  voted  that  the  fifteenth  and  nine- 
teenth articles  had  been  proved,  by  which  he 
was  charged  with  having  quartered  soldiers  on 
the  peaceable  inhabitants  without  lawful  cause, 
and  with  having  of  his  own  authority  imposed 
an  illegal  oath  on  all   the  Scots  dwelling  in 
Ireland.     The  judges,  in  answer  to  a  question 
from    the    house,   pronounced    that   for  such 
offences  "  he  deserved  to  undergo  the  pains 
'  and  forfeitures  of  treason:"  and  the  bill  was  Bill  passed, 
passed  by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven  voices  May8* 
to  nineteen.     A  deputation  waited  on  the  king 
to  solicit  his  assent  in  the  name  of  both  houses, 
and  returned  with  a  promise  that  it  should  be 
given  on  the  following  Monday.31 

Strafford  had  already  written  to  Charles  a  Strafford's 
most  eloquent  and  affecting  letter.     He  again  JjjjJ"* 


May  4. 


31  The  original  passage  has  been  erased  from  the  Lord*'  Journals : 
but  Whitelock,  who  could  not  be  ignorant,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
managers,  informs  us  that  the  articles  found  to  be  proved  were  the 
fifteenth  and  nineteenth,  (Whitelock,  45.)  Radcliffe  says  that  the 
fifteenth,  the  twenty-third,  respecting  the  advice  to  employ  the  Irish 
army  in  England,  and  perhaps  one  more  were  voted  to  be  proved, 
but  as  his  memory  might  be  deceived,  he  refers  to  the  journals.  He 
adds  that  the  numbers  on  the  division  were  twenty-two  against  six- 
teen. (Strafford  papers,  ii.  432.)  But  whatever  the  articles  were, 
the  bill  was  passed  in  the  same  shape  in  which  it  came  from  the 
commons.     See  it  in  Rushworth,  viii.  756. 
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asserted   his  innocence  of  the  capital  charge, 
and  appealed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king 
for  the  proof  of   his  assertion :    still   he  was 
ready,  he  was  anxious  to  sacrifice  his  life  as 
the  price  of  reconciliation  between  the  sove- 
reign and   his  people.     He  would,  therefore, 
set  the  royal  conscience  at  liberty  by  soliciting 
him  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bill  of  attainder. 
"  My  consent,    Sir,"    he    proceeded,    "  shall 
."  more  acquit  you  herein  to  God,  than  all  the 
"  world   can  do   besides.     To  a  willing   man 
"there  is  no  injury  done:  and,   as  by  God's 
"  grace,  I  forgive  all  the  world,  so,  Sir,  to  you 
"  I  can  give  the  life  of  this  world  with  all  the 
"  cheerfulness  imaginable,  in  the  just  acknow- 
"  ledgment  of  your  exceeding   favours ;    and 
"  only  beg  that  in  your  goodness  you  would 
'"  vouchsafe  to  cast  your  gracious  regard  upon 
"  my  poor  son  and  his  three  sisters,   less  or 
"  more,  and  no  otherwise  than  as  their  unfor- 
"  tunate  father  may  appear  hereafter  more  or 
'-'  less  guilty  of  this  death."     It  may,  however, 
be  questioned,  whether  he  really  felt  the  mag- 
nanimous   sentiments   which    he    so   forcibly 
expressed.    He  knew  that,  within  three  months 
a  similar  offer  had  saved  the  life  of  Goodman  ; 
and,  when  he  heard  that  the  king  had  com- 
plied  with    his  request,   he   is   said   to   have 
started  with  surprise  from  his  chair,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the 
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'  sons  of  men,  for  in  them  there  is  no  salva- 
"  tion."32 

The  king  passed  the  Sunday  in  a  state  of  DiJtreiTof 
the  most  poignant  distress.  Which  was  he  to  Charles- 
do,  to  break  his  word  to  the  two  houses,  or  to 
make  himself  accessary  to  the  murder  of  a 
faithful  servant  ?  In  this  dilemma  he  sent  for 
the  judges,  and  inquired  the  grounds  of  the  May  9. 
answer  given  by  them  to  the  lords  ;  he  sent 
for  the  bishops,  and  exposed  to  them  the  mis- 
givings of  his  own  conscience.  One,  Juxon 
of  London,  advised  him  not  to  shed  the  blood 
of  a  man,  whom  he  believed  to  be  innocent : 
Williams,  and  with  him  were  three  others, 
replied,  that  whatever  might  be  his  individual 
opinion  as  Charles  Stuart,  he  was  bound  in 
his  political  capacity  as  king,  to  concur  with 
the  two  houses  of  parliament.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  reminded  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened'  both  himself  and  his  family :  that 
the  public  mind  in  the  capital  was  kept  in  a 
state  of  alarming  agitation  -?  that  reports  of 
plots  the  most  improbable  were  circulated  and 
believed ;  and  that  a  refusal  on  his  part  would 
infallibly  provoke  a  tumult,  the  consequence  of 
which  could  not  be  contemplated  without  hor- 
ror.    Late   in   the  evening    he    yielded,   and  He  ields> 


32  Rushworth,  viii.  743. 
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subscribed  with  tears  a  commission  to  give  his 
assent  to  the  bill.33 

As  a  last  effort  to  save  the  life  of  a  servant 
whom  he  so  highly  prized,  Charles  descended 
from  his  throne,  and  appeared  before  his  sub- 
jects in  the  guise  of  a  suppliant.  By  the 
hands  of  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  he  sent 
a  letter  to  the  lords,  requesting  that,  for  his 
sake,  the  two  houses  would  be  willing  that  he 
should  commute  the  punishment  of  death  into 
that  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  But  the  vul- 
tures that  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  Strafford, 
were  inexorable :  they  even  refused  the  king's 
request  for  a  reprieve  till  Saturday,  that  the 
earl  might  have  time  to  settle  his  temporal 
affairs.34     The   next   morning  the  unfortunate 


33  Strafford  papers,  ii.  432.  Clarendon,*  i.  257-  Laud's  Troubles, 
177. 

34  Lords' Journals,  iv.  245.  Burnet  tells  us  from  Hollis,  whose 
sister  Strafford  had  married,  that  he  advised  the  following  plan  to 
save  the  earl's  life.  That  Strafford  should  petition  for  a  short  respite 
to  settle  his  affairs,  the  king  with  the  pelition  in  his  hand  should 
solicit  the  houses  to  be  content  with  a  minor  punishment,  and  HolHs 

I  should  persuade  his  friends  to  accede  to  the  proposal,  on  the  ground 
that  Strafford  would  revert  to  his  first  principles,  and  become  wholly 
theirs.  The  queen,  however,  being  told  that  Strafford  would  in  that 
case  accuse  her,  advised  her  husband  to  send  the  letter,  "  which 
«  would  have  done  as  well,''  had  she  not  persuaded  him  to  add  the 
postcript,  "  if  he  must  die,  it  were  charity  to  reprieve  him  till  Sa- 
"  turday ;"  which,  he  observes,  was  a  very  unhandsome  giving  up  of 
the  whole  message.  Burnet's  own  times,  32.  This  is  told  very 
incorrectly.  That  Strafford  petitioned  for  a  respite  till  Saturday, 
and.  that  Hollis  promised  him  his  life,  if  he  would  employ  his  credit 
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nobleman  was  led  to  execution.  He  had  re- 
quested archbishop  Laud,  also  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  to  impart  to  him  his  blessing  from 
the  window  of  his  cell.  The  prelate  appeared: 
he  raised  his  hand,  but  grief  prevented  his 
utterance,  and  he  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 
On  the  scaffold,  the  earl  behaved  with  com- 
posure and  dignity.  He  expressed  his  satis- 
faction that  the  king  did  not  think  him  de- 
serving so  severe  a  punishment ;  protested 
before  God  that  he  was  not  guilty,  as  far  as 
he  could  understand,  of  the  great  crime  laid 
to  his  charge,  and  declared  that  he  forgave  ail 
his  enemies,  not  merely  in  words,  but  from  his 
heart.  At  the  first  stroke  his  head  was  severed 
from  the  body.  The  spectators,  said  to  have 
amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  persons, 
behaved  with  decency  :  but  in  the  evening  the 
people  displayed   their  joy  by  bonfires,  and 
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with  the  king  to  procure  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  we  learn  from 
Laud  :  but  he  adds,  on  the  authority  of  the  earl's  assertion  to  arch- 
bishop Usher,  that  Strafford  refused  the  condition.  Laud's  Troubles, 
177.  Neither  did  the  king  give  up  the  request  by  the  conditional 
postcript :  for  the  same  condition  runs  through  the  whole  letter :  "  if 
"  it  may  be  done  without  discontentment  to  my  people" — "  if  no 
"  less  than  death  can  satisfy  my  people,  fiat  justitia."  Journals,  245. 
The  fact  was,  as  Essex  told  Hyde,  no  minor  punishment  would 
satisfy  the  earl's  enemies,  who  were  persuaded  that,  if  his  life  should 
be  spared,  the  king  would,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  parliament, 
grant  him  a  pardon,  and  place  him  again  over  their  heads.  His 
death  was  their  security.     Clarendon,  i.  242. 
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demolished  the  windows  of  those  who  refused 
to  Concur.35 

Thus,  after  a  long  struggle,  perished  the  earl 
of  Strafford,  the  most  able  and  devoted  cham- 
pion of  the  claims  of  the  crown,  and  the  most 
active  and  formidable  enemy  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  By  nature  he  was  stern  and 
imperious,  choleric  and  vindictive.  Tn  autho- 
rity he  indulged  these  passions  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  or  the  forms  of 
justice ;  and  from  the  moment  that  he  attached 
himself  to  the  court,  he  laboured  (his  own 
letters  prove  it)  to  exalt  the  power  of  the 
throne  on  the  ruin  of  those  rights,  of  which  he 
once  had  been  the  most  strenuous  advocate. 
As  president  of  the  north,  he  first  displayed 
his  temper  and  pretensions :  in  Ireland  he 
trampled  with  greater  freedom  on  the  liberties 
of  the  people  ;  and  after  the  rupture  with  the 
Scots,  he  ceased  not  to  inculcate  in  the  coun- 
cil, that  the  king  had  a  right  to  take  what  the 
parliament  had  undutifully  refused  to  grant. 
Yet  numerous  and  acknowledged  as  his 
offences  were,  the  propriety  of  his  punish- 
ment has  been  justly  questioned.  His  friends 
maintained  that,  where  the  penalties  are  so 
severe,  the  nature  of  the  offence  ought  to  be 
clearly  defined,  to  enable  the  subject  to  know 


35  Different  copies  of  his  speech  may  be  seen  in  Somers'  Tracts, 
iv.  254—265. 
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and  eschew  the  danger ;  that  Strafford  could 
not  possibly  suspect  that  he  was  committing 
treason,  while    he  acted  after  ancient  prece- 
dents, and  on  the  recent  decision  of  the  judges 
in  the  case  of  ship-money ;  that  the  doctrine 
of  constructive  and  accumulative  treason,  on 
which    the    commons    relied,   was    new   and 
unknown  to  the  law  ;  that  it  was  unjust  in  his 
prosecutors,   after   they   had   impeached    him 
before  the  lords,  to  interrupt  the  trial,  because 
they  anticipated    his  acquittal;    and  that  the 
introduction  of  the  bill  of  attainder,  the  em- 
ployment of  force  to  intimidate  the  lords,  and 
the  indirect  means  adopted  to  extort  the  assent 
of  the  king,  sufficiently  proved  that  vengeance 
as  much  as  justice  was  the  object  of  his  ad- 
versaries.   On  their  side  it  has  been  contended, 
that  the  man  who  seeks  to  subvert  the  national 
liberties  is  not  to  escape  with  impunity,  be- 
cause his  offence  has  not  been  accurately  de- 
scribed  in  the  statute  book ;    that  the  case, 
whenever  it  occurs,  is  one  which  ought  to  be 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  whole  legis- 
lature ;  that  no  danger  to  the  subject  can  be 
apprehended  from  such   proceeding,    because 
the   ordinary  courts   of   law  do   not  make  to 
themselves    precedents   from    the   conduct  of 
parliament ;    and  that  the  attainder  of  Straf- 
ford was  necessary,  to  deter  subsequent  minis- 
ters from  imitating  his  example.     Perhaps  it 
may  be  difficult  to  decide  between  these  con- 
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CHAP. .  flicting  arguments :  but  to  me  there  appears 
Vs^v^    little  doubt  that,  in  a  well  regulated  state,  it 
is  better  to  allow  to  offenders  any  benefit  which 
they  may  derive  from  the  deficiency  of  the  law 
i  than  to  bring  them  to  punishment  by   a  de- 
parture from  the  sacred  forms  of  justice. 
peach-"1"        ^ne  commons,  however,  were  not  satisfied 
ments.       with  the  blood  of  Strafford.     They  announced 
their  intention  of  proceeding  with  the  charge 
against  archbishop  Laud,  and  impeached  six  of 
the  judges  of  treason  or  misdemeanors.    Wren, 
bishop  of  Ely,  of  an  attempt  to  subvert  religion 
by  the  introduction  of  superstition  and  idolatry, 
and  thirteen  of  the  prelates  of  illegal  proceed- 
ings in  the  late  convocation.     But  though  they 
threatened,  they  were  slow  to  strike.     Their 
attention  was  distracted   by  a  multiplicity  of 
business,   and   their   progress  was  arrested  at 
each  step  by  the  intervention  of  new  subjects 
of  debate.     The  issue  of  several  of  these  prose- 
cutions will  be  noticed  at  a  later  period. 
Queen's  But  a  more  exalted  personage  than  any  of 

these,  the  queen  herself,  began  to  tremble  for 
her  safety.  She  was  a  catholic;  she  had  been 
educated  in  the  court  of  a  despotic  monarch ; 
and  she  was  known  to  possess  the  attachment 
and  confidence  of  her  husband, — circumstances, 
any  one  of  them,  sufficient  to  excite  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  patriots,  and  to  expose  the  princess 
to  the  misrepresentations  of  men  who,  with  all 
theirpretensions  to  religion,  sedulously  practised 
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the  doctrine,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.30 
They  described  her  to  the  people  as  the  head 
of  a  faction  whose  object  it  was  to  establish 
despotism  and  popery:  and  tales  were  daily 
circulated,  and  defamatory  libels  published,  in 
proof  of  that  pernicious  influence  which  she  was 
supposed  to  exercise  over  the  uxorious  mind  of 
her  husband.  It  is  indeed  true,  that,  since  the 
death  of  Buckingham,  Charles  had  refused  to 
have  any  other  favourite  than  his  wife  ;  that  he 
confided  to  her  his  cares,  and  fears,  and  designs  ; 
that  he  wished  those  who  solicited  favours  to 
employ  her  mediation,  that  she  might  have  the 
merit  of  serving  them ;  and  that  he  occasionally 
transmitted,  through  her  agency,  orders  to  his 
confidental  friends.  But  the  sequel  of  this  his- 
tory will  demonstrate  that  she  had  not  his 
judgment  in  her  keeping :  there  were  many 
points  on  which  he  required  her  to  submit  im- 
plicitly to  his  pleasure  ;  and  when  once  he  had 
taken  his  resolution,  it  was  not  in  her  power, 
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s6  Clarendon,  in  his  character  of  lord  Digby,  mentions  "  the  foul 
"  arts  they  could  give  themselves  leave  to  use,  to  compass  any  thing 
"  they  proposed  to  do ;  as  in  truth  their  method  was  first  to  con- 
"  sider  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  for  some  public  end,  and 
"  which  might  reasonably  be  wished  for  that  public  end,  and  then 
"  to  make  no  scruple  of  doing  any  thing  which  might  probably  bring 
"  the  other  to  pass,  let  it  be  of  what  nature  it  would,  and  never  so 
"  much  concern  the  honour  or  interest  of  any  person,  who  they 
"  thought  did  not,  or  would  not  favour  their  design,"  Clarendon 
papers,  iii.  Supplement,  liii.  Clarendon  was  an  adversary,  but  his 
assertion  seems  to  be  fully  supported  by  the  facts. 
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July  17. 


by  reasoning  or  importunity,  to  divert  him  from 
his  purpose.37  Her  mother,  driven  from  France 
by  the  enmity  of  Richelieu,  had  found,  during 
the  two  last  years,  an  asylum  in  England,  but 
the  unpopularity  of  her  daughter  extended  it- 
self to  the  fugitive  :  she  solicited  a  guard  to 
protect  her  from  the  insults  of  the  mob,  and 
Charles  persuaded  her  to  return  to  the  conti- 
nent. Henrietta,  terrified  by  the  threats  of  her 
enemies,  announced  her  intention  of  accom- 
panying her  mother,  but  the  commons  inter- 
posed ;  at  their  solicitation  the  lords  joined  in 
a  petition  requesting  her  to  remain ;  and  the 
queen,  in  a  gracious  speech  pronounced  in  Eng- 
lish, not  only  gave  her  assent,  but  expressed 
her  readiness  to  make  every  sacrifice  that  might 
be  agreeable  to  the  nation.38 

Hitherto  on  most  subjects,  the  two  houses 
the  houses.  na^  cheerfully  concurred.  Both  had  voted 
that  the  court  of  presidency  of  York  was  con- 
trary to  law ;  that  the  convocation  had  no  power 
to  make  regulations  binding  either  clergy  or 
laity,  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  and 
that  bishops  and  clergymen  ought  not  to  hold 
secular  offices,  or  be  judges  or  magistrates ; 
they  had  passed  several  bills  successively, 
giving  tonnage  and  poundage  to  the  crown,  but 
only  for  short  periods,  that  the  repetition  of  the 

37  See  instances  of  this  in  his  letters  to  her  from  Newcastle,  in  the 
Clarendon  papers,  ii.  295.  et  seq. 

38  Journals,  iv.  314.  317. 
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grant  might  more  forcibly  establish  their  right, 
and  others  abolishing  the  courts  of  star  cham- 
ber and  high  commission,   forbidding  the  levy 
of  ship-money,  taking  away  all  vexatious  pro- 
ceedings respecting  knighthood,  and  establish- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  royal  forests ;  they 
had,  moreover,  obtained  the  king's  assent  to  two 
most  important  acts, — one  appointing  triennial 
parliaments  to  be  holden  of  course,  and  even 
without  the  royal  summons,   and  another  in- 
vesting themselves  with  paramount  authority, 
since  it  prohibited  the  dissolution,  prorogation, 
or  adjournment  of  the  present  parliament,  with- 
out the  previous  consent  of  the  two  houses. 
But  the  pretensions  set  up,  and  the  power  ex- 
ercised, by  the  commons,  began  to  provoke  the 
jealousy  of  the  lords.     Many  of  the  latter  pro- 
fessed a  determination  to  withstand  every  ad- 
ditional attempt  to    subvert  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  the  legislature,  or  the  undoubted 
rights   of  the  crown ;    and  the  king,  that  he 
might  gain  the  services,  or  at  least  mollify  the 
opposition  of  the  leading  peers,  gave  the  several 
offices  of  governor  to  the  prince,  lord  chamber- 
lain, lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  master  of  the 
wards,  to  the  earls  of  Hertford,  Essex,  Lei- 
cester, and  the  lord  Say.     A  new  spirit  seemed 
to  be  infused  into  the  upper  house,  which  with- 
out hesitation,  successively  rejected  two  bills    Junes. 
sent  from  the  lower  house,  one  to  exclude  the    July  29. 
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bishops  from  their  seats,  and  the  other  purport- 
ing "  to  provide  security  for  true  religion.39 

These  symptoms  of  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  lords  and  commons  awakened  the 
most  pleasing  anticipations  in  the  mind  of  the 
king,  who  still  cherished  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  give  the  law  to  his  opponents,  and  with  this 
view  sought  once  more  to  interest  the  army  in 
his  quarrel.  With  his  approbation,  and  under 
his  signature,  the  form  of  a  petition,  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  officers,  was  forwarded  to  sir 
Jacob  Ashley,  who  acted  in  place  of  the  earl  of 
Holland,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
in  Yorkshire.  It  stated  the  many  and  valuable 
concessions  which  the  king  had  made  to  his  peo- 
ple, adverted  to  the  riotous  assemblages  which 
had  lately  attempted  to  control  both  the  sove- 
reign and  the  two  houses,  and  prayed  permission 
that  the  army  might  march  to  London  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  royal  person  and  the 


39  Journals,  iv.  257-  269.  273.  281.  2S6.  298.  311.  333,  349.  357. 
To  pay  the  English  and  Scottish  armies,  a  poll  tax  was  voted  in 
which  dukes  were  rated  at  100/.  marquisses  at  80/.  earls  at  60/.  vis- 
coimts  and  barons,  at  50/.  baronets  and  knights  of  the  bath  at  30/. 
knights  at  20/.  esquires  at  10/.  gentlemen  of  100/,  per  annum  at  5/. 
and  recusants  to  pay  double:  the  scale  descended  through  every 
rank  and  profession,  to  each  person  above  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
not  receiving  alms.  For  these  the  lowest  rate  was  sixpence.  Somers' 
tracts,  iv.  299.  This  tax  raised  157,061/.  16*.  llf<£  Ibid.  p. 
383.  The  reader  is  aware  that  in  ancient  times  the  three  estates 
taxed  themselves  separately,  and  so  much  of  the  old  custom  was 
retained,  that  the  lords  still  appointed  receivers  for  themselves,  and 
for  such  dowagers  as  had  the  privilege  of  the  peerage,  258.  297. 
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parliament.  But  the  vigilance  of  the  patriots 
detected— their  promptitude  defeated,  the  pro- 
ject :  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar 
intrigues,  they  hastened  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  with  the  covenanters,  and  stipulated  for 
the  dissolution  of  both  the  English  and  Scottish 
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armies.40 


It  had  been  agreed  that  the  king  should  be  King  in 

r    ,       0  .   .  Scotland. 

present  at  the  next  session  ol  the  Scottish  par- 
liament ;  but  as  the  time  approached,  a  sudden 
alarm  seized  both  the  Scottish  commissioners 
in  London,  and  the  leaders  of  the  country  party. 
They  threw  every  obstacle  in  his  way;  they 
petitioned  him  again  and  again  to  postpone  his 
journey.41  It  seemed,  however,  as  if  the  same 
object  which  induced  them  to  retard,  urged 
him  to  hasten  his  departure.  He  left  London, 
traversed,  without  stopping,  the  quarters  of  the 
army  in  Yorkshire,  accepted  with  apparent 
cheerfulness  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Lesley 
at  Newcastle,  and  was  received  by  a  deputation  Aug.  14  . 
from  the  estates  at  his  entrance  into  the  Scot- 


40  See  the  examinations  of  Legge,  Ashley,  Coniers,  Hunks,  Lucas, 
and  O'Nial,  in  Husband's  collection  and  the  journals.  Lords' 
journals,  441.     Commons' journals,  Nov.  17. 

41  Charles  left  a  commission  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  certain  bills, 
when  they  should  have  passed  the  houses.  The  commons  brought  in 
a  bill  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  commissioners  to  a  I  the  bills  which 
should  pass.  The  lords  at  their  request,  sat  for  this  purpose  on  the 
Sunday,  but  they  designedly  raised  so  many  objections,  that  it  was 
not  ready  on  the  Monday  morning,  and  Charles,  refusing  to  wait  any 
longer,  began  his  journey.     Journals,  iv.  294.  349 — 357. 
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tish  capital.    It  was  now  his  policy  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  his  northern  subjects.  He  appoint- 
ed Henderson  his  head  chaplain,  listened  with 
patience  to   the    lengthened    sermons   of  the 
ministers,  and  attended  constantly  the  service 
of  the  kirk.     The  revenues  of  the  dissolved 
bishoprics  were  divided,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  portion  reserved  for  the  universities  of 
Edinburgh,    Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,   among 
the   leading   noblemen.      The   most  valuable 
branches  of  the  prerogative  were  successively 
severed  from  the  throne ;  even  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing the  principal  officers  of  state  was,  after 
a  short   struggle,    surrendered.42     The    king's 
great  object  in  making  these  concessions,  was 
to  obtain  security  for  his  friends,  whom,  under 
the  name  of  incendiaries,  he  had  been  compelled 
to  abandon  to  the  mercy  of  the  estates,  and 
who  were  threatened  by  their  countrymen  with 
the  fate  of  the  earl  of  Strafford.     The  leading- 
covenanters  expressed  a  willingness  to  gratify 
their  sovereign ;  expedients  for  an  "  accommo- 
dation'' were  suggested  and  discussed,  and  a 
successful  result  was  generally  anticipated,  when 
the  harmony  which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  was 
interrupted  by  an  event  distinguished  in  Scottish 
history  by  the  name  of  the  "Incident." 

42  Charles  gave  in  a  list  of  forty-two  councellers  and  nine  officers  of 
state.  The  names  of  eight  counsellors  were  erase*],  and  others  sub- 
stituted Of  the  great  officers  London,  whom  Charles  had  named  as 
treasurer,  was  made  chancellor,  and  the  treasury  put  into  commission. 
Balfour,  366.  148. 
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Though  the  marquess  of  Hamilton  had  long    CHAP, 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Charles,  and  been    ^^^ 
employed  by  him   in  matters  of  the   highest  Theinci- 

•    •  •         -,     ,         i  ,       dent. 

consequence,  a  suspicion  existed  that  he  sought 
to  secure  to  himself  the  friendship  of  the  cove- 
nanters, by  betraying  to  them  the  secrets  of 
his  sovereign.  Long  ago  an  offer  had  been 
made  to  Laud  and  Strafford  to  prove  his  guilt 
by  the  testimony  of  "  as  good  men  as  were  to 
'*  be  found  in  Scotland :"  but  they  refused  to 
listen  to  a  project,  which,  in  the  result  might 
entail  on  themselves  enmity  and  disgrace. 4i 
Montrose,  since  his  defection  to  the  king,  had 
assured  him  by  letter  that  men  were  to  be 
found,  who,  if  they  were  supported  by  the  pre- 
sence of  their  sovereign,  would  not  hesitate  to 
make  and  prove  the  charge  of  treason  against 
both  Hamilton  and  Argyle.  But  his  intrigues 
with  the  court  were  either  discovered  or  sus- 
pected :  and,  before  the  king's  arrival  in  Scot- 
land, Montrose  and  his  associates  had  been 
committed  as  "  plotters  and  banders"  to  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh.  It  was,  however,  appa- 
rent that  Hamilton  rapidly  declined  in  the 
royal  favour.  One  day  the  lord  Kerr  sent  him,  Sep.  29, 
by  the  earl  of  Crawford,  a  challenge  of  treason. 
He  appealed  to  the  parliament;  an  act  was 
passed  asserting  his  innocence  ;  and  Kerr  was 
compelled  to  make  an  apology  and  submis- 

4S  Warwicke's  Memoirs,  140. 
VQU  X.  L 
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sion.44     Yet  a  fortnight  did  not  elapse  before 
he  received  information  from  the  lord  Amond 

oZlyl  that  a  plot  was  in  agitation  to  arrest  him,  his 
brother  Laneric,  and  the  earl  of  Argyle,  in  the 
palace,  and  to  carry  them  on  board  a  king's 
frigate  in  the  Frith,  or  in  case  of  resistance  to 
deprive  them  of  life.  All  three  hastily  took 
their  leave,  and  fled  to  Kinneil :  their  friends 
fortified  their  houses ;  and  the  citizens  paraded 
the  streets  during  the  night.  In  the  morning 
Charles,  with  a  guard  of  500  men,  proceeded 
to  the  parliament-house,  complained  of  the 
flight  of  the  three  noblemen  as  an  imputation 
on  his  character,  and  demanded  with  tears  a 
public  inquiry  into  the  whole  matter.  The 
estates  hesitated :  he  daily  repeated  his  de- 
mand ;    but  though  the  lords  seemed   to  ac- 

Oct.  21.  quiesce,  the  commissioners  of  the  shires  and 
burghs  obstinately  insisted  on  a  private  trial 
before  a  committee.  On  the  tenth  day  the 
king  yielded  :  the  inquiry  was  conducted  in 
secret,  and  the  result  seems  to  have  been  a  de- 

Nov.  1.  claration  on  the  part  of  the  estates  that  the 
three  noblemen  had  sufficient  reason  for  their 
abrupt  departure,  and  an  acknowledgment  on 
their  part,  that  they  never  entertained  any  sus- 
picion of  the  king's  justice  or  goodness,  but  had 
fled  through  fear  of  the  dark  machinations  of 
their  enemies.     They  returned  to  the  parlia- 

44  Balfour,  iii.  81—86. 
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ment :  Argyle  was  created  a  marquess,  Loudon    CHAP. 

and  Lindsay  were  made  earls,   and  Lesley  ob-    ^^^ 

tained  the  title  of  earl  of  Leven,  and  the  king 

in  return  secured  the  lives  of"  the  incendiaries 

"  and  plotters"  by  an  arrangement,  which  left 

the  trial  to   a   committee  of  parliament,    but  Nov.  17. 

reserved  the  judgment  to  himself.45 

Before  Charles  departed  from  Edinburgh,  Irish  rebel- 
he  received  the  most  alarming  intelligence  from  lon* 
Dublin.  The  proceedings  of  the  English  par- 
liament, and  the  success  of  the  Scottish  cove- 
nanters, had  created  a  deep  and  general  sen- 
sation in  Ireland.  Could  that  be  blameable  in 
Irishmen  which  was  so  meritorious  in  others  ? 
Had  not  they  an  equal  claim  to  extort  the 
redress  of  grievances,  and  to  repel  religious 
persecution  ?  These  questions  were  asked  in 
every  company  :  and,  in  reply,  it  was  observed 
that  new  shackles  had  been  forged  for  the  na- 
tional rights,  new  dangers  prepared  for  the 
national  faith  :  that  the  English  parliament  had 
advanced  pretensions  to  legislate  for  Ireland, 


44  On  this  subject  see  Balfour,  Hi.  94—118,  121—125.  127.  130. 
Hardwicke  papers,  ii.  299.  Evelyn's  memoirs,  ii.  App.  525.  529. 
Baillie,  i.  330 — 332.  Clarendon,  i.  29S.  The  real  accuser  was 
Montrose,  who  wrote  to  the  king,  and  offered  the  aid  of  his  friends  ; 
and  the  anxiety  of  Hamilton  and  Argyle  to  prevent  a  public  inves- 
tigation, provokes  a  suspicion  that  they  feared  some  unfavourable 
disclosures.  The  English  privy  council  having  examined  the  depo- 
sitions, and  three  letters  in  which  Hamilton  asked  pardon,  declared 
that  nothing  had  happened  which  could  throw  any  imputation  on 
the  king's  honour.     Evelyn,  ibid. 
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and  that  the  leaders  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, in  all  their  speeches,  publications,  and 
remonstrances,  displayed  the .  most  hostile 
feelings  towards  the  catholic  worship,  and  a 
fixed  determination  to  abolish  it,  wherever 
their  influence  should  extend.  Why,  then, 
should  not  Irishmen  unite  in  their  own  defence  ? 
Why  not  assert  their  rights  and  establish  their 
religion,  while  their  enemies  were  occupied  at 
home  by  the  disputes  which  divided  them  and 
their  sovereign  V6 

Among  the  gentlemen  of  Kildare  was  Roger 
Moore,  of  Ballynagh,  of  ancient  descent,  of  in- 
sinuating manners,  and  considerable  eloquence. 
He  retained  but  a  scanty  portion  of  that  ample 
domain  which  had  once  been  the  patrimony  of 
his  ancestors,  but  was  now  parcelled  out  among 
English  planters :  and  the  hope  of  recovering 
that  which  he  believed  to  have  been  unjustly 
torn  from  his  possession,  led  him  into  different 
parts  of  Ireland,  where  he  exhorted  the  na- 
tives to  take  up  arms,  and  to  vindicate  their 


46Na]son,  543.  Borlase,  App.  128.  "The  Irish,"  says  Laud, 
"  pretended  the  Scots  example,  and  hoped  they  should  get  their 
"  liberties,  and  the  freedom  of  their  religion  as  well  as  they."  Laud's 
Troubles,  184.  "They  demand,"  says  the  earl  of  Clanricarde, 
"  why  it  might  not  be  more  lawful,  and  much  more  pardonable,  to 
"  enter  into  a  covenant  for  the  preservation  of  their  religion,  your 
"  majesty's  rights  and  prerogatives,  and  the  just  liberties  of  the 
"  subject,  than  for  others  to  enter  into  one  that  hath  been  an  occa- 
"  sion  to  lessen  and  impair  your  majesty's  lawful  power  and  inte- 
'"  rests."     Clanricarde,  p.  61. 
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own  rights.  He  had  sounded  the  disposition 
of  the  lords  of  the  pale,  and  from  them  he 
proceeded  to  excite  the  more  inflammable  pas- 
sions of  the  ancient  Irish. 

Though  the  two  races  were  intermixed  by 
marriages,  though  they  professed,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  law,  the  same  religion,  there  still  re- 
mained a  marked  difference  in  their  habits  and 
feelings,  which  prevented  any  cordial  co-opera- 
tion between  them.  The  ancient  Irish  had 
suffered  more  grievous  wrongs  from  the  English 
government  by  the  transfer  of  their  property  to 
foreign  planters :  the  modern,  though  they 
complained  of  fines  and  inquisitions,  had 
hitherto  been  treated  with  greater  indulgence. 
The  former  longed  for  the  restoration  of  the 
catholic  church  in  its  ancient  splendour :  the 
latter,  who  had  obtained  their  share  of  eccle- 
siastical plunder,  felt  no  desire  of  a  revolution 
which  might  compel  them  to  restore  their  late 
acquisitions.  The  one  had  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeking  the  protection  of  foreign 
princes,  the  other  had  constantly  adhered  to 
the  sovereign,  even  in  wars  against  their  coun- 
trymen of  the  same  religion.47  Hence  the 
Irish  chieftains  of  Ulster,  particularly  Cornelius 
Macguire,  baron  of  Inniskillen,  and  sir  Phelim 
O'Nial,  who,  after  the  death  of  the  son  of 
Tyrone,  became  chieftain  of  that  powerful  sept, 

47  Rinnueini's  Manuscript  Narrative,  in  initio. 
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listened  with  pleasure  to  the  suggestions  of 
Moore.  It  was  agreed  among  them  to  consult 
their  countrymen  abroad,  and  to  prepare  for  a 
rising  in  the  following  autumn.48 
its  origin.  The  gentlemen  of  the  pale  adopted  a  very 
different  plan.  By  their  influence  in  the  two 
houses  they  persuaded  the  Irish  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  the  English  parliament.  Inquiries 
were  instituted  into  the  abuses  of  government, 
and  commissioners  were  sent  to  London  to  de- 
mand from  the  justice  of  Charles  those  graces, 
the  purchase  money  of  which  he  had  received 
thirteen  years  before.  It  was  plainly  his  in- 
terest to  conciliate  his  Irish  subjects.  He  gave 
them  a  most  flattering  reception,  bestowed 
particular  marks  of  attention  on  lord  Gormans- 
town,  the  head  of  the  deputation,  and  bade 
them  hope  for  full  redress  from  his  equity  and 
affection.  But  he  had  a  more  important  object 
in  view.  Strafford  had  frequently  assured  him 
of  the  devotion  and  efficiency  of  the  8,000  men 
lately  raised  in  Ireland  :  and  Charles,  as  he 
foresaw  that  the  quarrel  between  him  and  his 
opponents  would  ultimately  be  decided  by  the 
sword,  had  sent  private  instructions  to  the  earls 
of  Ormond  and  Antrim  to  secure  them  for  his 
service,  to  augment  their  number  under  dif- 
ferent pretexts,  and  to  surprise  the  castle  of 


48  Nalson,  544.  555.     Carte,  iii.  30.     Clarendon  papers,  ii.  69.  80. 
134. 
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Dublin,  where  they  would  find  arms  for  12,000 
men.  But  it  was  well  known  that  these  levies 
consisted  principally  of  catholics,  a  circum- 
stance sufficient  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the 
English  parliament.  The  houses  petitioned 
that  they  should  be  immediately  disbanded. 
Charles  hesitated :  they  renewed  their  peti- 
tion ;  he  acquiesced  :  but  with  an  order  to  that 
effect  transmitted  a  secret  message  to  the  two 
earls,  to  prevent  by  some  expedient  or  other 
the  dispersion  of  the  men,  which  was  followed 
by  commissions  to  several  officers  to  enlist  at 
first  one  half,  afterwards  the  whole  number,  for 
the  service  of  Spain.49 

Charles,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Scot- 
land, had  granted  the  chief  requests  of  the  Irish 
deputation,  and  signed  two  bills  to  be  passed 
into  laws,  one  confirming  the  possession  of  all 
lands  which  had  been  held  without  interruption 
for  sixty  years,  and  another  renouncing  all 
claims  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  founded  on 
the  inquisitions  held  under  the  earl  of  Strafford. 
Gormanstown  and  his  colleagues  acquainted 
their  countrymen  with  their  success,  and 
hastened  in  triumph  to  Dublin.  But  the  lords 
justices  Borlase  and  Parsons,  were  less  the 
ministers  of  the  king,  than  the  associates  of  his 
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49  See  Antrim's  information  in  the  Appendix  to  Clarendon's  His- 
tory of  the  Irish  Rebellion.  Lords'  Journals,  230.339.  345.  Carte's. 
Ormond,  i.  132.  Hi.  31.  33. 
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opponents.      Aware  that  the  passing  of  these 
bills  would  attach  the  whole  population  of  Ire- 
land to  the  royal  interest,    they  disappointed 
the  hopes  of  the  deputies  by  proroguing  the 
Aug.  7.       parliament  a  few  days  before  their  arrival.50 
frrSb*"        Whether  Orraond  attempted  to  execute  the 
thekiDg.      royal  orders  is  uncertain.     Antrim  kept  his  in- 
structions secret,  and  endeavoured  to  feel  his 
Way  through  the  agency  of  the  officers  com- 
missioned to  raise  soldiers  for  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice.    These,  by  their  intrigues  with  the  mem- 
bers   of    the    parliament,     discovered    among 
them  men  to  whom  they  might  safely  reveal  the 
real  secret  of  their  mission  :  that  they  had  come 
not  to  take  away,  but  to  detain  the  Irish  army 
in  the  island.     Its  services  were  required  by 
the  sovereign.     He  had  received  many  wrongs 
from  his  subjects  in  England  and  Scotland :  it 
remained  for  Irishmen  to  display  their  attach-^ 
ment  to  his  person,  and  by  rallying  in  defence 
of  the   throne,  to  prevent  the   extirpation  of 
their  religion.     From  the  catholics  of  the  pale, 
they  turned  to  the  chieftains  of  Ulster,  whose 
previous  determination  to  unsheath  the  sword 
rendered   such  exhortations  unnecessary.     To 
them  the  intelligence  was  a  subject  of  triumph  : 
they   approved   the   design    of  surprising   the 
castle   of  Dublin,  and   promised  not  only  to 


M  Carte's  Ormond,  iii.   139,  140.      Temple,  15.      Borlase,   17. 
Journals  of  Irish  Com.  210.  539.    CasilehaverTs  Memoirs,  40. 
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co-operate  in  the  attempt,  but  to  attack  on  the    CHAP, 
same  day  most  of  the  English  garrisons  in  the    ^^^ 
northern  counties* 

After  much  private  consultation  it  was  de- 
termined by  Antrim  and  his  confidential  friends 
to  postpone  the  rising  to  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting  of  parliament  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, to  secure  at  the  same  moment  the  castle  and 
the  persons  of  the  lords  justices,  and  to  issue 
a  declaration  in  the  name  of  the  two  houses, 
that  the  Irish  people  would  support  the  sove- 
reign in  the  possession  of  all  the  legal  rights  of 
the  throne.  But  procrastination  accorded  not 
with  the  more  sanguine  temper  of  the  ancient 
Irish,  whose  impatience  was  stimulated  by  the 
exhortations  of  Moore,  and  who  persuaded 
themselves  that,  if  they  only  began,  the  pale 
would  follow  their  example.  It  had  been  pre- 
viously understood  that  the  combined  attempt 
should  be  made  on  the  5th  of  October;  they 
now  determined  to  make  it  themselves  on  the  Sep.  26. 
23d.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  several  of 
the  leaders  repaired  to  Dublin  :  but  many  were 
wanting :  and  of  200  trusty  men  appointed  to 
surprise  the  castle,  eighty  only  appeared. 
They  resolved  to  wait  till  the  next  afternoon  Oct.  23. 
for  the  arrival  of  their  associates  ;  and  during 
the  night  the  plot  was  betrayed  by  Owen  Plot  dis- 
O'Conolly  to  sir  William  Parsons.  Though 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  instantly  closed,  the 
chief  of  the  conspirators,  with  the  exception  of 
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lord   Macguire    and     Macmahon,   made  their 
escape.51 
Rebels  in        Their  associates  in  Ulster,  ignorant  of  the 

Ulster. 

discovery  of  the  plot,  rose  on  the  appointed 
day.  Charlemont  and  Dungannon  were  sur- 
prised by  sir  Phelim  O'Nial  at  the  head  of 
his  sept:  Moimtjoy  by  O'Quin,  Tanderage 
by  O'Hanlan,  and  Newry  by  Macginnis.  In 
the  course  of  the  week  all  the  open  country 
in  Tyrone,  Monaghan,  Longford,  Leitrim,  Fer- 
managh, Cavan,  Donnegal,  Derry,  and  part  of 
Down,  was  in  their  possession.  The  natives  of 
the  other  planted  counties  soon  followed  the 
example :  and  by  degrees  the  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination and  revolt  insinuated  itself  into  the 
most  loyal  and  peaceable  districts.  Still  the 
insurgents  were  no  more  than  tumultuary  bodies 
of  robbers,  for  the  most  part  unarmed,  who  rose  in 
amass,  plundered  some  neighbouring  plantation, 
and  returned  home  to  the  division  of  the  spoil. 
Whenever  they  were  met  by  men  in  arms,  they 
shrunk  from  the  contest,  or  paid  dearly  for  their 
temerity.  No  quarter  was  given  by  their  ene- 
mies :  and  sir  Phelim  O'Nial  suffered  during 
the  month  of  November  several  severe  losses.52 


31  See,  for  most  of  these  particulars,  Macguire's  relation  in  Borlase. 
App.  9.  and  Nalson,  543 — 555.  He  may  perhaps  conceal  some 
things,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  accuracy  as  far  as  he  goes.  What 
he  relates  respecting  the  intrigues  of  the  officers,  strongly  confirms 
the  information  of  lord  Antrim.  Consult  also  the  letter  of  the  lords 
justices,  and  Conolly's  testimony  in  the  Lords'  Journals,  412—416, 

"  See  the  letters  in  Carte's  Ormond,  iii.  38,  39,  40.  44,     *«  The 
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Whether  it  was  that  the  lords  justices  felt 
themselves  unequal  to  the  station  which 
they  held,  or  that  they  allowed  the  in- 
surrection to  grow,  for  the  sake  of  the  for- 
feitures which  must  follow  its  suppression,  their 
conduct  displayed  no  energy  against  the  rebels, 
and  little  commiseration  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  loyalists.  They  dispatched  information  to 
the  king  and  the  lord  lieutenant,  fortified  the 
city  of  Dublin,  and,  secure  within  its  walls, 
awaited  the  arrival  of  succours  from  England. 
In  the  mean  time  the  open  country  was 
abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  insurgents,  who 
mindful  of  their  own  wrongs  and  those  of  their 
lathers,  burst  into  the  English  plantations, 
seized  the  arms  and  the  property  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  restored  the  lands  to  the  former 
proprietors  or  to  their  descendants.  The  fugi- 
tives with  their  families  sought  in  crowds  an 
asylum  in  the  nearest  garrisons,  where  they 
languished  under  that  accumulation  of  miseries, 
which  such  a  state  of  sudden  destitution  must 
invariably  produce.55 

'*  like  war  was  never  heard  of.  No  man  makes  head;  one  parish 
"  robs  another,  go  home  and  share  the  goods,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
"  it;  and  this  by  a  company  of  naked  rogues."  Ibid  47.  Also, 
Clanricarde's  Memoirs,  6.  35,  36.  38. 

53 "  The  planted  country  of  Leitrim  are  all  in  combustion,  and 
"  have  taken  all  the  towns  but  three  strong  places.  They  have  set 
"  up  O'Bourke,  being  formerly  O'Bourke's  country."  Clanricarde, 
17.  "  There  being  no  nobleman  of  the  kingdom  in  action,  nor  any 
"  gentleman  of  quality  of  English  extraction,  and  many  of  the  an- 
*•  cient  Irish  still  firm,  yet  such  is  the  strange  distrust  and   jealousy 
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In  defence  of  their  proceedings   the  rebel 
chieftains  published  a  declaration,    that  they 

Their  apo-  had  taken  up  arms  in  support  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, and  for  the  safety  of  their  religion 
against  the  machinations  of  a  party  in  the  En- 
glish parliament,  which  had  invaded  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  intercepted  the  graces  granted  by 
the  king  to  his  Irish  subjects,  and  solicited  sub- 
scriptions inlreland  to  a  petition  for  the  total  ex- 
tirpation of  the  protestant  episcopacy  and  of  the 
catholic  worship.  At  the  same  time,  to  animate 
and  multiply  their  adherents,  they  exhibited  a 
forged  commission  from  the  king,  authorizing 
them  to  have  resource  to  arms,  and  a  letter 
from  Scotland,  announcing  the  speedy  arrival 
of  an  army  of  covenanters,  with  the  bible  in  one 
hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  to  proselytise 
or  destroy  the  idolatrous  papists  of  Ireland.54 

Charles  re-       Charles,   having  communicated  this  intelli- 

turns  to  i       o  •   i  t  t 

London,      gence  to  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  appoint- 


"  of  this  time,  and  the  dilatory  proceedings  thereupon,  that  we  are 
"  all  like  to  be  destroyed  by  loose  desperate  people,  having  not  any 
"  manner  of  defence  allowed  us,  and  many  possest  with  such 
"  panic  fears  that  strong  places  are  quitted  without  any  resistance.-' 
"  p.  29.     See  Note  (A)  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

44  Nalson,  ii.  555.  557.  The  pretended  commission  is  in  Rush- 
worth,  iv.  400.  Its  authenticity  has  been  denied  by  the  friends,  and 
affirmed  by  the  enemies,  of  Charles.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing it  a  forger y.  It  was  never  appealed  to  by  the  rebels  in  any 
of  their  remonstrances,  or  apologies,  and  contained  clauses  which 
never  could  have  been  authorized  by  the  king ;  as,  for  example,  a 
warrant  to  the  catholics  to  arrest  and  seize  the  goods,  estates,  and  per- 
sons of  all  English  protestants. 
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ed  the  earl  of  Ormond  commander  of  the  forces 
in  Ireland,  repaired  to  England.  On  his  entry 
into  the  capital,  he  was  met  by  the  lord  mayor, 
the  sheriffs,  and  the  principal  citizens  in  pro- 
cession ;  and  having  dined  in  public  in  the 
Guildhall,  was  hailed,  as  he  retired  to  his  palace, 
with  the  loud  congratulations  of  the  spectators. 
This  burst  of  loyalty  taught  him  to  augur  well 
of  the  attachment  of  his  subjects,  and  to  bear 
with  greater  fortitude  the  new  mortifications 
which  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  his  oppo- 
nents in  parliament.  They  had  of  late  observed 
an  alarming  defection  from  the  number  of  their 
supporters,  and  saw  that  moderate  men,  satis- 
fied with  the  sacrifices  already  made  by  the 
king,  began  to  deprecate  any  further  encroach- 
ment on  the  royal  authority.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  incident  in  Scotland,  the  secret 
advices  from  their  commissioners  in  that  king- 
dom, and  the  knowledge  that  Charles  had  ac- 
quired information  respecting  their  clandestine 
practices  with  the  invading  army,  convinced 
them  that  they  had  gone  too  far  to  ex- 
pect forgiveness,  and  that  additional  security 
was  necessary  to  preserve  them  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  offended  monarch.  To  create  a 
strong  sensation,  and  prepare  the  public  mind 
for  their  next  demands,  they  resolved  to  pre-  The  re- 
sent to  the  king  a  remonstrance  on  the  state  of 
the  nation.  It  commenced  by  asserting  the 
existence   of  a  coalition   of  jesuited  papists, 


mon- 
strance. 
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bishops,    corrupt    clergymen,    and   interested 
courtiers,  whose  common  object  it  was  to  sub- 
vert the  liberties  of  England  :  then  followed  a 
long  enumeration  of  every  real  or  imaginary 
grievance,  which  had  excited  complaint  since 
the  death  of  James:  to  this  succeeded  a  cata- 
logue of  the  several  remedies  which  had  been 
already  provided,  or  were  yet  contemplated,  by 
the  wisdom  of  parliament,  and  the  whole  con- 
cluded with  a  complaint  that  the  efforts  of  the 
commons  were  generally  rendered  fruitless  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  malignant  faction  which 
surrounded  the  throne,  and  the  combination  of 
the  popish  lords  with  ill-affected  bishops,  who 
formed  so  powerful  a  party  in  the  upper  house. 
This  remonstrance  met  with  the  most  spirited 
opposition :  nor  was  it.  carried  till  after  a  de- 
bate of  twelve  hours,  and  then  by  a  majority  of 
eleven  voices  only.    But  the  patriots  were  care- 
ful  to   pursue   their   victory.     An   order   was 
Dec.  l.     made  that,  no  correction  should  be  presented  to 
the   king  on   his  return,    and  another  that  it 
should  be  printed  for  the  edification  of  the  peo- 
ple.    Charles,  though  offended,  was  not  sur- 
prised at  the  asperity  of  its  language,  or  the 
groundlessness  of  its  assumptions  :  but  he  felt 
the  publication  as  an  insult  of  a  new  order,  an 
appeal  from  the  equity  of  the  sovereign  to  the 
passions  of  the  subject,  and  he  declared  in  a 
temperate  but  eloquent  answer  from  the  pen  of 
Hyde,  that  he  had  never  refused  the  royal  as- 
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sent  to  any  one  bill  presented  to  him  for  the  CHAP, 
redress  of  grievances ;  and  that  as  he  had  '^ . 
secured  for  the  present,  so  he  would  maintain 
for  the  future,  the  just  rights  of  all  his  subjects. 
Evil  counsellors  he  had  no  wish  to  protect ;  but 
the  choice  of  his  ministers  was  a  right  that  he 
would  not  resign.  If  there  were  persons  who 
desired  to  lessen  his  reputation  and  authority, 
and  to  introduce  the  evils  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion, he  trusted  in  God  with  the  help  of  his 
parliament  to  confound  their  designs,  and  to 
bring  them  to  punishment.55 

The  rebellion  in  Ireland  furnished  the  zealots  Procee'd- 
with  a  plausible  pretext  for  indulging  in  invec-  fe^ 
tives,   and  displaying  their  animosity  against  ratnt« 
the  professors   of  the   ancient  worship.56     In 
September  commissioners  had  been  appointed 
to  disarm  the  recusants  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  :  now  the  commons  denounced  to  the 
peers  seventy  catholic  lords  and  gentlemen  as 
dangerous  persons,  who  ought  to  be  confined 
in  close  custody  for  the  safety  of  the  state. 
The  queen's  confessor  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  the  establishment  for  the  service  of  her 


M  Rushworth,  iv.  436.  452.  Journals,  Nov.  22.  Dec.  2,  3.  Cla- 
rendon^. 310—335,336. 

56  On  the  credit  of  Beale,  a  tailor,  who  pretended  to  have  heard 
some  unknown  persons  conversing  behind  a  hedge,  the  commons 
gravely  affected  to  believe  that  more  than  a  hundred  members  were 
marked  out  as  victims  to  be  slain  by  popish  assassins.  Journals, 
Dec.  16,  17.  26,  27.  Of  Lords,  439.  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  ii! 
App.  73. 
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chapel  dissolved  :  pursuivants  were  appointed 
by  the  authority  of  the  lower  house,  with 
powers  to  apprehend  priests  and  Jesuits  :  or- 
ders were  issued  for  the  immediate  trial  of  all 
such  prisoners :  the  king  was  importuned  not 
to  grant  them  pardons  or  reprieves  :57  and  a 
Dec.  l.  resolution  was  passed  by  both  houses  never  to 
consent  to  the  toleration  of  the  catholic  wor- 
ship in  Ireland,  or  in  any  other  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions.53  Charles  gently  chided 
their  violence :  they  were  making  the  war  in 
Ireland,  a  war  of  religion  :  let  them  rather  pro- 
vide supplies  of  men  and  money  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  royalists,  and  the  defence  of  his 
crown.  But  to  this  there  was  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle.  The  country  party  had  deter- 
mined to  possess  themselves  of  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  the  king  was  resolved  not  to 
part  with  that  which  now  seemed  the  last  sup- 
port of  his  throne.  Before  his  arrival  the  houses 
had  appointed  a  council  of  war,  had  commis- 
sioned the  earl  of  Leicester  to  raise  men  for  the 
service  in  Ireland,  and  had  given  their  appro- 
bation to  the  officers  whom  he  proposed  to  em- 
Dec.  3.       ploy.     To  hasten  the  levy  the  commons  passed 


87  If  the  reader  wishes  to  see  the  pertinacity  with  which  they 
sought  the  death  of  seven  catholic  priests,  he  may  consult  the  Jour- 
nals, Dec.  8. 11.  13,  14,  15.  31.  Mar.  21.  Ap.  9.  Lords'  Journals, 
472.476.479.501. 

s8  Journals,  473.  476.  480.  Commons,  Dec.  8.  Rushworth, 
iv.  445. 
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a  bill  for  the  pressing  of  soldiers  :  and  at  the 
same  time  complained  in  a  conference  of  the 
slowness  of  the  proceedings  in  the  other  house. 
They  argued  that  the  lords  were  only  private 
individuals,  while  the  commons  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  :  and  declared  that,  if 
the  former  refused  to  pass  the  bills,  which 
were  necessary  for  the  public  safety,  they, 
taking  with  them  such  peers  as  did  not  shrink 
from  the  performance  of  their  duty,  would  re- 
present the  matter  to  the  sovereign.  This 
menace  made  little  impression  :  the  lords  ob- 
jected to  the  declaratory  clause,  which  denied 
to  the  king  a  right  enjoyed  by  all  his  prede- 
cessors, but  Charles  unadvisedly  interfered, 
and  assured  the  houses  that  he  would  pass  the'^ec.  14. 
bill,  if  a  proviso  were  added  saving  his  claim, 
and  the  liberties  of  his  people.  Had  the  pro- 
posal come  as  an  amendment  from  one  of  the 
ministers,  no  objection  could  have  been  made  ; 
but  the  personal  interference  of  the  sovereign 
during  the  progress  of  a  bill,  was  undoubtedly 
informal,  and  both  houses  remonstrated  against 
it  as  an  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  par-  Dec  16. 
li  anient.59 

I  should  only  fatigue  the  patience  of  the 
reader,  were  I  to  detail  the  minor  causes  of 
dissension  which  sprung  up  in  quick  succession 
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59  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  3.  16.     Lords'  Journals,  476.     Cla- 
rendon, ii.  325. 
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between  the  king  and  his  opponents,  or  to  in- 
quire who  were  the  original  aggressors  in  the 
quarrels  which  daily  occurred  between  their 
respective   partisans.      Mobs   of    armed   men 
paraded  the  streets,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
protecting  the  parliament,  and  many  officers 
and    gentlemen    spontaneously   assembled    at 
Whitehall,  to  defend  the  king  and  the  royal 
family  from  insult.    The  two  parties  frequently 
came  into  contact  with  each  other :  and  though 
no  lives  were  lost,  the  most  irritating  language, 
and  sometimes  blows  were  exchanged.60 

The  remonstrance  had  pointed  the  fury  of 
the  populace  against  the  bishops,  who,  on  one 
occasion,  were  so  alarmed  by  the  cries  which 
they  heard  in  the  palace  yard,  that  they  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  house,  till  the  darkness  of 
the  night  enabled  them  to  steal  away  to  their 
respective   homes.     The   next  day  Williams, 
who  had  made  his  peace  with  the  king,  and 
had   been  preferred    to   the   archbishopric   of 
York,   prevailed  on  eleven   other  prelates   to 
join  him  in  a  declaration,  which  was  delivered 
Dec.  29.     by  the  lord  keeper  to  the  upper  house.     It 
stated  that  the  bishops  could  no  longer,  without 
danger  to  their  lives,  attend  their  duty  in  par- 
liament,  and   that    they    therefore    protested 
against  the  validity  of  any  votes  or  resolutions 


Commit- 
ment of 
twelve 
bishops. 


Dec.  27. 


60  Rushworth,  iv.  463.     Clarendon,  i,  356.  371,  372.     Warwick. 
186. 
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of  the  house  during  their  absence.  This  ex- 
traordinary announcement  was  heard  with 
surprise  and  indignation.  To  retire  or  to  re- 
main was  at  their  option :  but  to  claim  the 
power  of  suspending  by  their  absence  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament,  was  deemed  by  their 
adversaries  an  assumption  of  sovereign  autho- 
rity. The  commons,  after  a  debate  with  closed 
doors,  impeached  the  twelve  prelates  of  high 
treason.  Williams  boldly  professed  his  readi- 
ness to  meet  the  charge :  the  others,  intimi- 
dated by  the  violence  of  the  times,  apologized 
for  their  conduct.  Ten  were  committed  to  the  Dec-  30« 
Tower,  two,  the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Lich- 
field, on  account  of  their  age  and  infirmity,  to 
the  usher  of  the  black  rod.61 

Before  the  surprise  excited  by  this  unex-  Sixmem- 
pected  event  had  worn  away,  the  public  mind  p^chS "by 
was  agitated  by  another  and  still  more  extra-  the  king- 
ordinary  proceeding.     Some  hints   had   been 
dropped  by  the  patriots  of  an  impeachment  of 
the  queen :  the  information,  probably  through 


61  Lords'  Journals,  496 — 499.  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  30. 
Rushworth,  iv.  466.  Clarendon,  L  350.  Thirteen  bishops  had 
been  already  (Aug.  13.)  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nours, on  account  of  the  canons  framed  in  the  last  convocation, 
(Lords'  Journals,  363.) ;  but  as  they  were  admitted  to  bail,  they 
still  retained  their  seats.  Those  who  were  impeached  for  the  protest 
were  the  prelates  of  York,  Durham,  Norwich,  Gloucester,  Lichfield, 
St.  Asaph,  Bath  and  Wells,  Oxford,  Hereford,  Ely,  Peterborough, 
and  Llandaff.  By  sending  them  to  the  Tower,  the  country  party 
deprived  their  opponents  of  twelve  votes. 

M    2 
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design,  was  conveyed  to  Charles  :es   and   he, 
irritated  and  alarmed,  hastily  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing bold  but  hazardous  expedient. 
1642.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  committal  of  the 

prelates,  the  attorney- general  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  king  impeached  of  high  treason  the  lord 
Kimbolton,  Hollis,  Haslerig,  Pym,  Hampden, 
and  Stroud,  all  distinguished  members  of  the 
country  party.  He  charged  them  with  having 
conspired  to  alienate  from  the  king  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people,  to  excite  disobedience  in 
the  army,  to  subvert  the  rights  of  parliament, 
and  to  extort  the  consent  of  the  majority  by 
the  influence  of  mobs  and  terror ;  and  with 
having  moreover  invited  a  foreign  force  into  the 
kingdom,  and  actually  levied  war  against  the 
sovereign.63  It  was  expected  that  the  lords 
would  pay  that  deference  to  the  king,  which 
they  had  so  lately  paid  to  the  commons,  and 
would  order  the  members  impeached,  as  they 
had  ordered  the  prelates,  to  be  taken  into  cus- 


62  Clarendon,  i.  418. 

63  By  the  late  treaty  with  the  Scots,  Charles  had  stipulated  that  an 
act  of  oblivion  should  be  passed  in  parliament,  "  burying  in  forget- 
"  fulness  all  acts  of  hostility  between  the  king  and  his  subjects, 
"  which  might  arise  from  the  coming  of  the  Scottish  army  into  Eng- 
"  land,  or  any  attempt,  assistance,  counsel,  or  advice,  having  rela- 
"  tion  thereunto."  (Rushworth,  iv.  370.)  After  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty,  though  the  act  of  oblivion  had  not  passed,  I  see  not 
how  the  king  could  in  honour  impeach  the  six  members  on  the 
subject  of  their  previous  intrigues  with  the  Scots. 
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tody.  But  the  house  appointed  a  committee  CHAP, 
to  search  for  precedents :  and  Charles,  indig-  ^^/ 
nant  at  the  delay,  sent  a  serjeant  at  arms  to 
the  commons  to  demand  the  persons  of  the  five 
members.  They  returned  for  answer,  that  it 
was  a  matter  which  required  serious  delibera- 
tion, but  that  the  individuals  accused  should 
be  forthcoming  to  answer  every  legal  charge.6* 

The  next  day  the  king  himself,  attended  by  Jan.  4. 
his  guards,  and  a  number  of  officers  with  their 
swords,  proceeded  to  the  house  of  commons. 
He  bade  the  others  remain  at  the  door,  and 
accompanied  only  by  bis  nephew,  the  prince 
elector,  entered  the  house.  Having  taken  the 
chair,  he  looked  around  him,  and  not  seeing 
the  persons  whom  he  sought,  inquired  of  the 
speaker,  if  they  were  present.65  Lenthal,  fall- 
ing on  his  knees,  replied  that  he  was  merely 
the  organ  of  the  house,  that  he  had  neither 
ears  to  hear,  nor  tongue  to  speak,  but  as  he 
was  directed  by  it.  The  king  seating  himself 
said,  that  in  cases  of  treason  there  was  no  pri- 


64  Journals  of  Lords,  500—503.  Of  Commons,  Jan.  3.  Rush- 
worth,  iv.  473 — 477.  Clarendon  attributes  this  bold  but  unfortunate 
proceeding  to  the  advice  of  lord  Digby,  who,  by  supporting  the 
bishops  and  Strafford,  had  become  so  odious  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, that  he  had  been  called  up  to  the  lords.  Clarendon  papers, 
iii.  Supplement,  lv.     Hist.  i.  359. 

65  "  His  design  was  betrayed  by  that  busy  stateswoman  the  coun- 
"  less  of  Carlisle,  who  had  now  changed  her  gallant  from  Strafford 
"  to  Pym,  and  was  become  such  a  she  saint,  that  she  frequented 
"  their  sermons,  and  took  notes."    Warwick,  204. 
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vilege ;  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  offer 
violence,  but  to  proceed  against  the  accused 
by  due  course  of  law ;  that,  if  the  birds  had 
not  flown,  he  would  have  taken  them  himself; 
as  the  case  was,  he  expected  from  the  loyalty 
of  the  house  that  they  would  send  them  to  him, 
or  he  should  have  recourse  to  other  expedients. 
He  was  heard  in  silence,  and  retired  amidst 
low  but  distinct  murmurs  of  "  privilege,  pri- 
"  vilege."66 

This  unadvised  and  abortive  attempt  com- 
pleted the  degradation  of  the  unfortunate  mo- 
narch. It  was  equally  condemned  by  his 
friends  and  enemies  :  and  it  furnished  the  latter 
with  the  means  of  working  on  the  passions  of 
their  adherents,  and  of  exciting  them  to  a  state 
bordering  upon  phrenzy.  The  commons  ad- 
journed for  a  week;  but  during  this  recess  a 
permanent  committee  sat  at  the  Guildhall  to 
concert  matters  with  their  partisans  in  the 
city,  and  to  arrange  a  new  triumph  over  the 
fallen  authority  of  the  sovereign.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day  the  five  accused  members  pro- 
ceeded by  water  to  the  house.     They  were 


66  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  4.  Fvushworth,  iv.  47J.  Whitelock, 
52.  53.  Each  of  (he  five  members  made  a  short  speech  in  his  own 
defence ;  but  they  appear  to  have  evaded  Lthe  charge  of  inviting 
a  foreign  enemy  into  the  kingdom,  by  supposing  that  it  alluded  to 
the  vote  by  which  the  commons  requested  the  aid  of  the  Scots  to 
put  down  the  Irish  rebellion.  The  speeches  are  in  Somers'  Tracts, 
iv.  330 — 340,  where  by  mistake,  that  which  belongs  to  Hollis  is 
attributed  to  Kimbolton,  who  was  a  member  of  the  upper  house. 
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escorted  by  2,000  armed  manners  in  boats, 
and  by  detachments  of  the  train  bands  with 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  on  each  bank  of  the 
river ;  and  were  received  on  landing  by  4,000 
horsemen  from  Buckinghamshire,  who  had 
come  to  assert  the  innocence,  and  to  demand 
justice  for  the  libel  on  the  character  of  Hamp- 
den, their  representative.  The  air  resounded 
with  shouts  of  joy,  and  with  military  music  : 
and,  as  the  procession  passed  by  Whitehall, 
the  populace  indulged  in  the  most  unseemly 
vociferations  against  the  misguided  monarch. 
But  Charles  was  no  longer  there.  Distrusting 
the  object  of  his  opponents,  he  had  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  fled  with  his  family  to  Hampton 
court. GT 

It  now  became  evident  that  the  hope  of  a  intrigues 
reconciliation  was  at  an  end.     Both  parties  re-  ancUhe 
solved  to  stake  the  issue  of  the  contest  on  the  twohouses« 
sword  :  and  if  they  hesitated  to  declare  them 
selves  openly,  it  was  that   they  might  make 
preparations,    and   obtain   an    opportunity   of 
throwing  the  blame  of  hostilities  on  each  other. 
In  the  mean  time  their  most  secret  counsels 
were   reciprocally   betrayed.      The   king   had 
many  devoted  servants  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons.    Lord  Falkland  and  sir  John  Colepep- 
per,  who  had  accepted  official  situations,  gave 


67  Rushworth,  iv.  430—484.     Nalson,  ii.  8-23,  829.     Whiteloi-k, 
54.     Clarendon,  i.  380. 
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him  every  information  in  their  power :  and 
Hyde,  while  he  cautiously  disguised  his  attach- 
ment from  his  colleagues,  repaired  to  the  king 
in  the  night,  acquainted  him  with  what  passed 
in  the  several  committees,  and  supplied  him 
with  answers  to  the  messages  and  declarations 
of  his  opponents,  even  before  they  were  regu- 
larly submitted  to  the  sanction  of  the  house.68 

On  the  other  hand  the  patriots  had  spies  or 
associates  in  the  court,  and  the  council,  and 
even  in  the  closet  of  the  king.  His  most  secret 
designs  were  immediately  known  and  pre- 
vented. Hence  to  his  surprise  a  guard  was 
established  round  the  Tower  to  prepare  against 
the  danger  of  a  surprisal.  Goring,  the  go- 
vernor of  Portsmouth,  received  instructions  to 
obey  no  order  which  was  not  communicated 
through  the  two  houses :  the  earl  of  New- 
castle, sent  by  Charles  on  a  secret  mission  to 
Hull,  was  commanded  to  attend  his  duty  as  a 
peer,  and  sir  John  Hotham,  with  his  son, 
hastened  to  secure  that  important  place  for  the 
parliament ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  the 
gentlemen,  who,  as  volunteers,  had  escorted 
the  king  to  Hampton  court,  under  the  com- 


68  Clarendon's  Life,  46.  58.  The  papers  were  transmitted  from 
Hyde  to  the  king  by  gentlemen  who  offered  their  services,  and  who 
sometimes  performed  the  journey  to  York,  and  brought  back  the 
answer  in  the  short  space  of  thirty- four  hours.  To  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  detection,  the  king  copied  with  his  own  hand  all  the 
papers  sent  by  Hyde,  and  burnt  the  originals.     Ibid  55.  59. 
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mand  of  colonel  Lunsford,  had  received  a  mes-    CHAP, 
sage  from  him  the  next  morning  by  the  lord    ^^^ 
Digby,  orders  were  issued   to  the  sheriffs  to  Jan.  14. 
disperse  all  assemblies  of  armed  men  in  their 
respective  counties,  and  Digby  and  Lunsford 
were  impeached  of  high  treason.69 

Aware  that  by  his  irregular  entrance  into  the 
house  of  commons,  he  had  given  the  vantage 
ground  to  his  adversaries,  Charles  attempted 
to  retrace  his  steps  by  apologizing  for  his  con- 
duct, by  promising  to  proceed  against  the  five 
members  by  due  course  of  law,  by  abandoning 
the  prosecution  altogether,  and  proposing  that 
they  should  accept  a  general  pardon.  But 
these  concessions,  instead  of  mollifying, 
strengthened  their  obstinacy.  They  rejected 
every  offer,  and  insisted  that,  to  atone  for  so 
flagrant  a  breach  of  privilege,  he  should  deliver 
up  the  names  of  his  advisers.  He  scorned  to 
return  an  answer.70 

To  probe,    however,    the  sincerity   of  their  Dispute 
declarations,  he  made  to  them  a  request  that  mand  of  " 
they   should  lay  before  him,  in  one  view,   a  j0^6™ 
summary  of  all  the  enactments  which  they  re- 
quired, respecting  his  authority  and  revenue, 
their  own  privileges,  the  rights  of  the  people, 

69  Husband,  202.  Whitelock,  54.  Clarendon,  i.  384.  388.  418. 
His  Life,  57.  Clarendon  papers,  iii.  App.  liv.  Rushworth,  495. 
49G.  565.     Nalson,  ii.  845.  863. 

70  Rushworth,  iv.  490.  491. 
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and  the  reformation  of  the  church,  with  a  pro- 
mise that  his  answer  should  prove  him  one  of 
the  most   easy  and  benevolent  of  monarchs. 
To  such  a  proposal  it  would  have  been  impo- 
litic  to   return   a   direct    refusal.      But    they 
grasped    at  the   opportunity,    to    effect  what 
they  had  long  sought,  and  what  they  had  pre- 
viously demanded  as  "  a  ground  of  confidence," 
that  the   government  of  the   forts,    and    the 
command  of  the  army  and  navy,  should  be 
entrusted   to   officers  nominated    by  the  two 
houses  of  parliament.     The  king  was  startled 
by  this  answer.    To  assent  to  it  was  to  deprive 
himself  of  a  power  essential  to  royalty,  and  to 
throw  himself  without  resource  at  the  feet  of 
his  enemies.     He  resolved  to  refuse :  but  his 
repugnance  was  gradually  removed  by  some  of 
his   advisers,   who   maintained   that  whatever 
was  "  radically  bad,  could  not  be  healed  by 
"  the   royal    assent :"    that   as   a   commission 
under  the  great  seal  was  of  no  effect,  if  it  were 
contrary  to  law,  so  an  act  of  parliament  had 
no  power  to  bind,  when  it  was  subversive  of 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  realm.     This 
reasoning  was  specious ;  it  relieved  the  king 
from   his   present   difficulties,   by   authorizing 
him  to   resume  at   pleasure,  what   he  should 
now  concede  through   necessity :  and  he  not 
Feb.  13.     only  passed   the   two   objectionable   bills   for 
pressing  soldiers,  and  depriving  the  bishops  of 
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their  seats,  and  of  all  temporal  employments,71 
but  offered  to  submit  all  disputes  respecting 
the  liturgy  to  the  consideration  of  parliament ; 
promised  never  to  grant  a  pardon  to  a  catholic 
priest  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  two 
houses ;  requested  to  know  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  might  be  trusted  with  commands 
in  the  army,  approved  of  the  list,  and  only 
required,  1°.  that  their  appointment  should  be 
limited  to  a  certain  time  ;  and,  2°.  that  the 
extraordinary  powers  to  be  exercised  by  them, 
should  previously  be  conferred  by  statute  on 
himself,  that  they  might  receive  them  through 
him.  But  his  opponents  began  to  distrust  the 
facility  with  which  he  now  assented  to  their 
demands :  they  voted  that  his  last  proposal  Mar.  5.; 
was  in  reality  a  denial ;  that  those  who  advised 
it  were  enemies  to  the  state,  and  should  be 
brought  to  condign  punishment ;  and  that  a 
speedy  remedy  ought  to  be  provided  by  the 
wisdom  of  parliament.  In  a  few  days  an  or- 
dinance was  prepared,  appointing  by  the 
authority  of  the  two  houses,  fifty-five  lords  and 

71  Clarendon,  i.  428 — 430.  Colepepper  was  of  opinion  that  the 
king  might  safely  reject  the  second  of  these  bills,  if  he  would  give 
his  assent  to  the  first  respecting  the  bishops.  But  Charles  refused. 
He  then  went  to  the  queen,  brought  her  over  to  his  opinion,  and 
assured  her  of  the  popular  favour,  if  she  were  known  to  promote 
the  bill.  With  her  aid  he  overcame  the  reluctance  of  the  king. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  story  told  by  Clarendon  in  the  history  of  his 
own  life  (p,  50.  51.)  But  I  doubt  its  accuracy.  He  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  Charles  assented  to  both  bilk  at  the  same  time. 
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commoners  lieutenants  of  different  districts, 
with  power  to  nominate  deputies  and  officers, 
and  to  suppress  insurrections,  rebellions,  and 
invasions.72  A  long  succession  of  declarations 
and  answers  served  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  public  for  several  months.  The  king's 
opponents  shrunk  from  the  avowal  of  their  real 
motives;  and  their  allegations  that  there 
existed  a  design  to  bring  in  popery,  that  the 
papists  intended  to  rise  in  England  as  they  had 
done  in  Ireland,  and  that  a  council  of  papists 
governed  the  king,  since  they  were  evidently 
false  and  chimerical,  gave  to  the  replies  com- 
posed for  the  monarch,  a  decided  superiority.73 
Kingre-  But  the  real  object  of  Charles  was,  like  that 

York.  °f  his  opponents,  to  prepare  for  war.  He  had 
in  January  sent  his  queen  to  Holland,  under 
the  pretence  of  conducting  his  daughter  Mary 
to  her  husband,  the  prince, of  Orange,  brt  for 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  aid  from  foreign  pow- 
ers, of  raising  money  on  the  valuable  jewels 
which  she  had  carried  with  her,  and  of  pur- 
chasing arms  and  ammunition.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  gradually  withdrew  himself  from  the 


72  Rushworth,  iv.  516—528. 

73  See  them  in  Rushworth,  iv.  528 — 552.  Of  the  reports  respect- 
ing the  influence  of  the  papists,  secretary  Nicholas  writes  thus  to 
the  king:  "  y"  alarme  of  popishe  plots  amuse  and  fright  the  people 
"  here  more  then  any  thing,  and  theiefore  that  is  ye  drum  that  is  so 
**  frequently  beaten  upon  all  occasions."  Oct.  27.  Evelyn's  Me- 
moirs, ii.     App.  46. 
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vicinity  of  the  metropolis  into  the  northern 
counties,  and  at  last  fixed  his  residence  in 
York.  A  body  guard  was  raised  for  him  by 
the  neighbouring'  gentlemen,  to  form  in  due 
time  the  nucleus  of  a  more  numerous  army.74 

Leaving  the  king  at  York,  the  reader  may  Progress  of 
now  revert  to  the  transactions  in  Ireland.  [n  ireiand. 
Whatever  projects  might  have  been  entertained 
by  the  lords  of  the  pale,  to  whom  Antrim  had 
communicated  his  commission  from  the  sove- 
reign, they  had  been  defeated  by  the  premature 
insurrection  of  the  Irish  in  Ulster.  The  castle 
of  Dublin  was  secured  from  danger  by  the  vi- 
gilance of  its  governor,  sir  Francis  Willoughby. 
The  parliament  assembled  on  the  appointed 
day,  but  found  itself  controlled  by  a  garrison 
of  4000  men ;  and  another  adjournment,  by 
order  of  the  justices,  prevented  it  from  inter- 
fering with  the  administration  of  government. 
The  lords  and  gentry  of  English  descent  made 
a  tender  of  their  advice  and  support.  Both 
were  unceremoniously  refused ;  even  the  arms 
which  they  had  obtained  for  their  own  defence 
were  re-demanded,  and  an  order  from  the 
council  compelled  them  to  leave  the  capital, 
and  to  repair  to  their  houses  in  the  country. 
This  distrust,  though  the  leaders  must  have 
known  that  it  was  not  unfounded,  provoked 
dissatisfaction,   which    was   considerably   irri- 

74  D'Orleans,  Revolutions  d'Angleterr?,  91.     Clarendon,  i.  419. 
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tated  by  the  successive  proclamations  of  the 
government,  and  by  military  incursions  attended 
with  pillage  and  bloodshed,  which  were  occa- 
sionally made  into  the  districts  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dublin.75 
Rising  of         -por  six   weeks  the   insurrection   had   been 

the  pale. 

confined  to  the  ancient  Irish.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  the  lord  Gormanstown 
issued,  in  quality  of  governor  of  Meath,  a  war- 
rant for  a  general  meeting  of  the  county  on  the ' 
hill  of  Crofty.  It  was  attended  by  the  lords 
Fingal,  Slany,  Netterville,  Trimblestone,  and 
Dec  3  Lowth,  fourteen  gentlemen,  and  a  thousand 
freeholders.  After  some  time,  Moore,  O'Reily, 
Byrne,  and  other  leaders  of  the  insurgents, 
appeared  with  a  guard  of  musketeers.  To  the 
questions  put  by  Gormanstown,  they  replied, 
that  they  had  taken  up  arms  to  procure  free- 
dom of  conscience,  to  maintain  the  just  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown,  and  to  obtain  for  the 
people  of  Ireland  the  same  privileges  which 
were  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  England.  Of 
these  objects  the  meeting  approved.  A  na- 
tional association  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
them  was  formed,  and  the  members,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Scottish  covenanters,  bound  them- 


75  Carte's  Ormond,  i.  244—247.  Carte,  iii.  49. 52.  Clanricarde, 
67.  "  Since  the  distemper  began,  they  (the  lord  justices)  have  so 
"  disposed  of  affairs,  as  if  the  design  were  laid  to  put  the  whole 
"  kingdom  in  rebellion."  Clanricarde  to  the  duke  of  Richmond. 
Memoirs,  63. 
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selves  by  a  common  oath  to  maintain  the  free     CHAP, 
and  public  exercise  of  the  catholic  worship,  to    v- 


bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  king  Charles, 
and  to  defend  him  against  all  who  should  en- 
deavour to  subvert  the  royal  prerogative,  the 
power  of  parliament,  or  the  just  rights  of  the 
subject.  The  example  once  given,  determined 
those  who  had  hitherto  wavered ;  and  the 
whole  people  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  inhabited  the  fortresses  in  posses- 
sion of  English  garrisons,  and  of  Galway, 
which  was  retained  in  obedience  by  the  earl  of 
Clanricarde,  agreed  to  draw  the  sword  against 
the  common  enemies  of  their  king,  of  their 
rights,  and  of  their  religion.70 

In  vindication  of  their  conduct  they  alleged,  Their  vin- 
1°.  That  in  hatred  to  their  religion  they  were 
subjected  to  numerous  restraints,  and  excluded 
from  offices  under  government,  while  persons 
of  low  birth  and  needy  circumstances  rose  to 
the  highest  honours  in  the  state  without  any 
merit  of  their  own,  but  because  they  were  pro- 
testants  and  Englishmen.  2°.  That  the  "  graces" 
which  they  had  purchased  at  an  enormous 
expense,  were  still  withheld  from  them  by  two 
successive  prorogations  of  parliament,  a  proof 
that  it  was  still  the  design  of  their  enemies  to 


74  Temple,  19.  20.    Carte,  iii.  49.    Rushworth,  iv.  415.  Nalson, 
ii.  907. 
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deprive  them  of  their  property  under  the  pre- 
text of  defective  titles.     3°.  That  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  had  usurped  the  authority  of 
the  parliament  of  Ireland,  and  maintained  that 
the  latter  country  was  bound  by  the  orders  and 
resolutions  of  the  English  houses,  whenever  it 
was  expressly  named.     4°.  That  the  men  who 
took  the  lead  in  England,  had  avowed  them- 
selves the  implacable  enemies  of  the  catholic 
religion,   had   sworn  to  extirpate  it,  had  en- 
forced the  penal  code  against  the  catholics  of 
England,  and  meant,  in  consequence  of  their 
new  pretensions,  to  enforce  it  also  in  Ireland. 
On  these  accounts,  they  resolved  never  to  lay 
down   their   arms   till   they   had   obtained   an 
acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the 
Irish  on  the  English  parliament,  the  repeal  of 
all  degrading  disqualifications  on  the  ground 
of  religion,    the  free  exercise  of  the  catholic 
worship,  the  confirmation  of  the  graces,   and 
the  exclusion  of  all  but  natives  from  civil  and 
military   offices    within    the    kingdom.      The 
Scots,  they  added  in  a  petition  to  the  king, 
whose  grievances  were  certainly  less  numer- 
ous, and  whose  church  had  been  less  perse- 
cuted, had  appealed  to  the  sword  in  defence  of 
their  religion  and  liberties  :  and  their  conduct 
had  been  ultimately  approved  both  by  him  and 
the  parliament  of  England :  whence  they  in- 
ferred that  what  was  commendable  in   Scots- 
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men,  could  not,   by  impartial  judges,  be  con- 
sidered as  blameable  in  Irishmen.77 

By  degrees  the  war  in  Ulster  had  assumed  Cruelties. 
the  most  ferocious  appearance.  The  natives, 
looking  on  the  planters  as  intruders  and  rob- 
bers, had  stripped  them  of  their  property,  had 
chased  them  from  their  homes,  and  in  some 
instances  had  taken  their  lives.  On  the  other 
hand  the  military,  acting  by  the  orders  of  the 
council,  executed,  where  they  had  the  power, 
martial  law  on  the  insurgents,  laying  waste  the 
country,  and  slaying  the  fugitives  without  dis- 
tinction or  mercy.78  One  act  of  violence  was 
constantly  retaliated  by  another :  the  thirst  for 
revenge  was  reciprocally  excited  and  gratified  ; 
and  men  on  both  sides  learned  to  indulge  in 
murder  without  remorse,  even  with  feelings  of 
triumph.  It  has  been  usual  for  writers  to  pre- 
sent to  their  readers  only  one  half  of  the  pic- 
ture, to  paint  the  atrocities  of  the  natives,  and 
to  conceal  those  of  their  opponents  :  but  bar- 
barities too  revolting  to  stain  these  pages,  are 
equally  recorded  of  both :  and,  if  among  the 

77  Rushworth,  iv.  411.  414.  Carte,  iii.  47.  48.  50.  55.  99.  110. 
136.  Clanricarde,  70.  Borlase,  App.  46.  "Your  majesty  would 
"  make  no  worse  construction  of  us  for  what  we  have  done,  than 
"  our  loyalties  and  affections  to  your  majesty  do  deserve,  and  no 
"  worse  than  your  majesty  hath  made  of  others  of  your  subjects, 
"  who  upon  less  or  the  same  occasions  have  done  the  like."  p.  47. 

78  Carte,  iii.  61.  62.  68.  Cox.  App.  viii.  I  observe  that  in  Ulster, 
as  early  as  October  27th,  the  English  garrisons  began  to  plunder  the 
lands  of  the  Irish  in  that  province.     Carte,  i.  185.  186. 
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one  there  were  monsters,  who  thirsted  for  the 
blood  of  their  victims,  there  were  among  the 
others  those,  who  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  deem  the  life  of  a  mere  Irishman  beneath 
their  notice.  Nor  is  it  easy  for  the  impartial 
historian,  in  this  conflict  of  passions  and  preju- 
dices, amidst  exaggerated  statements,  bold  re- 
criminations, and  treacherous  authorities,  to 
strike  the  balance,  and  allot  to  each  the  due 
share  of  inhumanity  and  bloodshed.  If  the 
Irishman  must  blush,  when  he  hears  of  a 
hundred  captives  driven  at  the  point  of  the 
pike  into  a  deep  and  rapid  river ;  the  English- 
man will  read  with  a  sigh  the  orders  issued  by 
the  lords  of  the  council  to  the  army,  not  only 
to  burn  to  the  ground  every  house,  but  to  put 
to  the  sword  every  male  inhabitant  capable  of 
bearing  arms  in  those  districts,  in  which  the 
rebels  had  been  received  during  the  progress 
of  their  march.79 
Measles  The  lords  justices  had  expected  prompt  and 
abundant  aid  from  England.  To  their  dis- 
appointment it  was  only  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  that  a  single  regiment  arrived :  and  five 
months  elapsed  before  they  had  received  a  re- 


79  Carte,  iii.  51.  61.  "  To  wound,  kill,  slay,  and  destroy  all  the 
"  rebels,  and  their  adherents  and  relievers,  and  burn,  spoil,  waste, 
"  consume,  destroy,  and  demolish  all  the  places,  towns,  and  houses, 
"  where  the  rebels  were  or  have  been  relieved  or  harboured,  and  all 
»•  the  corn  and  hay  there,  and  to  kill  and  destroy  all  the  men  there 
'■  inhabiting  able  to  bear  arms.''     Ibid.     See  Note  (A.) 


80  Carte,  iii.  53.  Rushworth,  iv.  47?,  473.  The  lords  justices  re- 
quested the  king  to  sign  several  copies  of  tnis  proclamation,  that  they 
might  send  them  into  different  counties,  and  prove  their  authenticity 
by  his  signature.  For  the  sake  of  expedition,  forty  copies  were  print- 
ed, and  signed  by  him.  Yet  this  was  afterwards  converted  into  a 
charge  against  him,  as  if,  by  limiting  the  number  to  forty,  he  wished 
the  proclamation  to  be  but  little  known;  whereas,  it  was  in  reality  a 
greater  number  than  had  been  asked  for  with  his  signature. 
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intbrcement  of  .5000  men.  The  Scots,  indeed, 
offered  to  send  twice  that  number:  but  na- 
tional jealousy  interfered  to  refuse  an  army 
which  might  hereafter  claim  the  island  as  a 
dependency  on  the  Scottish  crown.  The  king- 
signed  a  proclamation  declaring  the  insurgents  1642. 
traitors,80  and  published  his  intention  of  raising 
10,000  volunteers,  of  putting  himself  at  their 
head,  and  of  chastising  in  person  the  presump- 
tion of  the  rebels.  But  the  two  houses  would 
not  listen  to  a  project  calculated  to  furnish  the 
prince  whom  they  had  offended,  with  a  military 
force  :  and  they  preferred  to  vote  supplies  of 
men,  of  money,  and  of  provisions  ;  though 
anxious  at  the  same  time  to  husband  their  re- 
sources for  the  contest  which  they  anticipated 
at  home,  they  took  little  care  to  put  such  votes 
in  execution.  The  project  which  they  chiefly 
urged,  and  to  which  they  obtained  the  reluctant 
consent  of  the  king,  was  to  raise  a  large  fund 
on  the  security  of  the  lands,  which  the  insur- 
gents were  supposed  to  have  already  forfeited 
by  their  rebellion.  For  this  purpose  2,500,000 
acres  were   reserved    by   act    of  parliament : 
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and  the  public  credit  was  pledged  to  the  sub- 
scribers that,  for  every  sura  of  money  advanced, 
they  should  receive  a  proportionate  return  of 
forfeited  property.  This  plan  succeeded  :  but 
if  it  relieved  the  poverty  of  the  treasury,  it 
served  also  to  cement  the  union,  and  to  invi- 
gorate the  efforts  of  the  insurgents.  The  former 
vote,  never  to  suffer  the  public  exercise  of  the 
catholic  worship,  had  shewn  that  their  religion, 
this  proved  that  their  property,  was  also  at 
stake.  They  were  reduced  to  the  alternative, 
that  they  must  either  conquer  or  abandon  the 
worship,  and  forfeit  the  inheritance  of  their 
fathers.81 

At  York  the  king  was  no  longer  controlled 
by  the  vicinity  of  the  two  houses.  Instead  of 
daily  insults  from  mobs,  he  received  loyal 
addresses  from  different  bodies  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  his  court  was  frequented  by  the 
most  distinguished  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. But  in  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
his  journey  he  completely  failed.  He  had  been 
informed  that  sir  John  Hotham  felt  little  attach- 
ment to  the  popular  cause,  and  that  it  required 
no  more  than  the  royal  presence  to  obtain  from 
him  the  surrender  Of  the  magazine  at  Hull. 
April  23.  Confining  his  secret  to  three  or  four  confidential 
servants,  Charles  sent  his  son  the  duke  of  York, 
and  his  nephew  the  prince  elector,  to  Hull,  on 


Fruitless 
attempt  on 
Hull. 


81  Rushworth,  iv.  553—563. 
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a  party  of  pleasure.  They  were  received  and 
entertained  with  the  respect  due  to  their  rank. 
The  next  morning  the  governor  received  two 
letters,  one  from  sir  Lewis  Dives,  announcing 
that  the  king  meant  to  dine  with  him  that  day, 
the  other  from  an  unknown  correspondent, 
hinting  that  it  was  intended  to  take  his  life  for 
his  former  misconduct.  Hotham  ordered  the 
drawbridge  to  be  raised,  the  gates  closed,  and 
the  walls  manned.  At  eleven  Charles  arrived. 
His  commands,  entreaties,  promises,  and  threats, 
were  equally  disregarded.  At  four  he  received 
back  his  son  and  nephew,  and  returning  in  an 
hour,  ordered  Hotham  to  be  proclaimed  a 
traitor  by  sound  of  trumpet.  The  two  houses 
voted  the  proclamation  a  breach  of  the  privi- 
leges of  parliament.82 

This  inauspicious  attempt  was  followed  by  a 
succession  of  petitions  and  complaints,  answers 
and  replications,  remonstrances  and  protests, 
in  which  much  ability  was  displayed  by  the 
writers  on  each  side,  though  the  advantage 
seemed  to  rest  with  the  king.  He  maintained 
that  the  arms  at  Hull  were  his  private  pro- 
perty ;  he  had  bought  them  with  borrowed 
money,  previously  to  the  Scottish  invasion  : 
that  the  town  was  his,  for  it  had  belonged  to 
the  crown,  and  was  still  held  by  royal  charter : 

83  Clarendon,  i.  506—518.  Husband,  138.  Rushworth,  iv.  565— 
599,  and  the  Journals,  v.  16.  28.  The  Hothams  afterwards  repented, 
but  were  seized  and  beheaded  by  order  of  parliament. 
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and  that  the  fortress  was  his,  because  to  him 
belonged  the  command  of  all  the  fortifications 
within  the^kihgdom.83  But  it  was  idle  to  talk 
of  legal  rights  at  a^time,  when  a  real  though 
disguised  war  raged  between  the  parties, 
ties  raise"  The  two  houses  had  already  voted  a  levy  of 
men-  16,000  men,  in  opposition  to  the  king,  who  in- 

tended to  levy  war  against  the  parliament. 
The  trained  bands  of  London  under  general 
May  20.  Shippon  professed  the  strongest  attachment  to 
the  cause  ;  the  arms  at  Hull  were  removed  to 
the  Tower:  a  forced  loan  at  eight  per  cent., 
and  paid  in  money  or  plate,  replenished  the 
treasury :  large  sums  were  employed  in  the 
purchase  of  stores;  the  earl  of  Warwick 
(Northumberland's  commission  had  been  re- 
voked by  the  king)  took  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  and  the  earl  of  Essex  was  appointed  lord- 
July  12.  general,  with  a  solemn  promise  from  both  lords 
and  commons,  that  they  would  live  and  die 
with  him  in  the  national  quarrel.84 

On  the  other  hand  the  king  was  not  idle. 
Numbers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  clergy, 
with  the  members  of  both  universities,  lent  him 
money :  a  vessel  sent  by  the  queen  from  Hol- 


M  Rushworth,  iv.  567—588. 

M  Journals,  v.  29.  34.  41.  56.  64.  66.  70.  79.  87.91.  105.  121. 
140.  152.  181.  1S6.  196.  206.  The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  Sd.'per 
day  for  the  infantry,  2s.  6d.  for  the  cavalry:  viz.  16d.  for  the  keep 
of  the  horse,  the  rest  for  the  man.  Ibid.  196,  197.  The  lord  general 
received  £10.,  the  general  of  the  horse  £6  per  day. 
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land  brought  him  a  supply  of  arms,  ammunition,  CHAP. 
and  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon ;  the  neighbour-  ^^ 
ing  gentlemen  of  the  county  offered  him  their 
support ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  ordinance  for 
levying  the  militia,  he  issued  commissions  of  June  12. 
arrav  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  for  each 
separate  county.  Thus  the  whole  kingdom 
was  thrown  into  confusion."5  In  every  shire, 
almost  in  every  township,  were  persons  raising 
men  at  the  same  time  for  the  king  and  the 
parliament:  in  the  south  the  latter  generally 
prevailed  :  the  lower  classes  had  long  looked 
up  to  it  for  protection  against  the  illegal  assump- 
tions of  royalty:  and  the  speedy  vengeance 
with  which  the  least  symptom  of  disobedience 
was  visited,  induced  the  higher  to  feign  senti- 
ments which  they  did  not  feel.  In  many  places 
rencontres  took  place  between  the  parties :  some 
blood  was  spilt,  and  prisoners  were  reciprocally 
made :  but  whenever  the  royalists  had  the  worst, 
their  property  was  pillaged  by  the  mob.8t) 

There  were,  however,  many,  both   at  York    Their  de 
and  in  the  parliament,  who  still  laboured  to  mands' 


B  At  first  it  was  objected  to  the  commissions  issued  by  the  king 
at  York,  that  they  were  of  no  force,  because  they  wanted  the  great 
seal.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  Lyltleton,  the  lord  keeper,  was  in- 
duced by  Hyde  to  carry  off  the  seal,  and  repair  to  York  in  May. 
The  two  houses  were  irritated:  but  in  their  own  defence  they  ordered 
a  new  great  seal  to  be  made,  and  intrusted  it  to  commissioners  of 
their  own.  Clarendon's  life,  61.  64.  Mist.  i.  568 — 574.  Rushworth, 
iv.  718-  Lords"  Journals.  .03. 

16  Ibid.  74.  111.  11.").  147.  149.  18-2.  and  Mecuruis  Rusticus. 
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effect  an  accommodation.  The  king,  they  con- 
tended, had  made  most  ample  concessions  :  all 
that  could  be  desired,  was  security  for  the  per- 
formance, and  why  might  not  this  be  obtained 
by  treaty  as  readily  as  by  war  ?  Charles 
demanded  an  answer  to  the  proposals  which  he 
had  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  year : 
and  his  adversaries,  to  silence  the  clamour  of 
their  adherents,  offered  nineteen  articles,  as 
the  basis  of  a  pacification.  They  were  chiefly 
framed  after  the  model  of  the  concessions  ob- 
tained by  the  Scots  :  that  all  matters  of  im- 
portance should  be  debated  and  concluded  in 
parliament ;  that  the  members  of  the  council, 
and  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  chief  justice, 
June  22.  and  chief  baron,  should  be  always  chosen  with 
the  approbation  of  parliament,  and  should  re- 
tain their  offices  during  their  good  behaviour  ; 
that  the  governors  and  tutors  of  the  king's 
children  should  also  be  chosen  by  parliament  ; 
that  no  treaty  of  marriage,  respecting  any 
member  of  the  royal  family,  should  be  nego- 
ciated  without  its  consent ;  that  the  king  should 
dismiss  all  his  guards,  should  recal  his  pro- 
clamations, and  should  suffer  the  ordinance  for 
the  militia  to  remain  in  force,  till  the  question 
were  settled  by  bill ;  that  a  reform  should  be 
made  in  the  church  and  the  liturgy ;  that  no 
new  peer  should  sit  in  parliament  unless  he 
were  admitted  by  the  consent  of  both  houses  ; 
that  the  popish   peers  should  be  deprived  of 
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their  votes  until  they  had  conformed ;  and  that    CHAP, 
the  children  of  catholics  should  be  brought  up 
in  the  protestant  faith. 

Charles  replied,  that  he  was  willing  to  con- 
cur in  the  forced  education  of  catholic  children, 
to  compel  the  catholic  peers  to  give  their 
proxies  to  protestants,  and  to  abolish  all  inno- 
vations in  religion  ;  but  he  could  not  consent  to 
the  rest  of  the  demands.  He  deemed  them  un- 
necessary :  "  for  the  power  legally  placed  in 
"  the  two  houses  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
"  prevent  and  restrain  the  power  of  tyranny." 
He  would  therefore  say  with  the  barons  of  old, 
"  nolumus  leges  Angliae  mutari."  Otherwise 
he  might  still  have  his  hands  kissed,  still  be 
addressed  with  the  style  of  majesty,  still  wear 
a  crown  and  carry  a  sceptre,  but  he  would  be 
deprived  of  all  real  power,  a  dependent  on  the 
bounty,  and  a  slave  to  the  caprice,  of  a  party 
among  his  subjects.87 

As  long  as  the  two  parties  adhered  to  these 
principles,  reconciliation  was  impracticable : 
and  it  became  an  object  of  the  first  importance 
to  each,  to  persuade  the  nation  that  the  im- 

87  Ibid,  90.  97.  Rushworth,  iv.  722—735.  Clarendon,  i.  634— 
647.  In  this  answer  the  friends  of  the  church  remarked  and  lamented 
an  important  departure  from  the  language  of  ancient  times.  The 
parliament  was  described  as  consisting  of  three  estates,  the  king, 
lords  and  commons.  Formerly  the  three  estates  were  the  clergy,  the 
lordsand  commons,  with  the  king  for  their  head.  The  paper  had  been 
composed  by  Falkland  and  Colepepper,  who  cared  little  for  the  tem- 
poral claims  of  the  church.     See  Clarendon's  life,  p.  67. 
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July  26. 
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pending  civil  war  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
unreasonable  pretensions  of  the  other.  The 
houses  voted  an  humble  petition  to  the  king,  to 
recal  the  commissions  of  array,  to  disband  his 
forces,  consent  to  the  punishment  of  delinquents, 
and  to  return  to  one  of  his  usual  residences  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital .  Charles,  in  his  reply,  ap- 
pealed to  the  Almighty  in  proof  of  his  readiness 
to  disarm  his  adherents,  to  meet  the  two  houses, 
and  to  settle  every  difference  in  a  parliamentary 
way ;  but  then  he  required  as  previous  condi- 
tions that  they  should  repeal  the  ordinance  of 
the  militia,  replace  the  navy  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  admiral  whom  he  had  appointed, 
and  meet  him  in  some  place,  where  both  he 
and  they  might  be  secure  from  insult  and  inti- 
midation.88 But  the  quarrel  was  now  drawing 
to  a  crisis;  and  the  houses  answered,  that  to 
accede  to  such  conditions  would  be  to  betray 
the  trust  reposed  in  them  for  the  safety  of  the 
king  and  kingdom. 

The  commencement  of  hostilities  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  following  occurrence.  Colonel 
Goring,  the  governor  of  Portsmouth,  an  officer 
of  distinguished  merit,  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  general,  and  appointed  to 
organize  and  discipline  the  new  parliamen- 
tary levies.  He  hesitated  to  accept  the  com- 
mission, and  pleaded  in  excuse  of  his  delay  the 


Lordb'  Journals,  v.  206,  235.    Clarendon's,  i.  081 — 693. 
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necessity  of  superintending  the  construction  of    CHAP, 
some  new  fortifications  :  but  a  peremptory  or-    ^^*~ 
der  to  join  the  army  extorted  from  him  an  an- 
swer, that  he  could  not  in  honour  quit  his  com- 
mand without  the  royal  permission.     Aware  of 
the  consequences,   he  administered  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants,   and 
in  a  few  days  was  besieged  by  the  parliamen-  Aug  2. 
tary  forces.     The  king  immediately  proclaimed 
Essex  and  the  officers  under  him  traitors,  un-  Aug.  9. 
less  they  should  return  to  their  duty  within  the 
space  of  six  days,   and  the  houses  declared  the 
proclamation  a  libellous  and  scandalous  paper, 
and  retorted  the  crime  of  treason  on  all  those 
by  whom  it  had  been  advised,  and  by  whom  it 
should  be  afterwards  abetted  or  countenanced.89 

In  these  circumstances  Charles  resolved  on  King 
hostile  measures.  Having  sounded  the  dispo-  standard. 
sition  of  the  Yorkshire  gentlemen,  he  summoned 
all  his  loving  subjects  north  of  the  Trent,  and 
within  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  that  river, 
to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Nottingham  on  the 
twenty-second  of  August.  On  that  day  the 
royal  standard,  on  which  was  a  hand  pointing  Aus- 
to  a  crown,  with  this  motto,  "  Give  to  Caesar 
"  his  due,"  was  carried  by  a  guard  of  six  hun- 
dred foot  from  the  castle  into  a  large  field  :  the 
king-  followed  with  a  retinue  of  two  thousand 
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Clarendon,   i.  711—715.     Rushwbrth,  iv.  761.  773.     Lords' 
Journals, 76. 257. 261. 283, 288. 5,03.  Commons' Journals,  May  20. 22. 
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men;  and  the  inhabitants  crowded  around  to 
hear  the  proclamation  read  by  the  herald  at 
arms.  This  ceremony,  called  the  raising  of 
the  standard,  was  deemed  equivalent  to  a  de- 
claration of  hostilities.90 

Thus  step  by  step  was  the  country  led  into 
that  most  direful  of  national  calamities,  a  civil 
war.     The  Stuarts,  seated  on  the  throne  of  the 
Tudors,  doubted  not  that  they  were  rightfully 
possessed  of  all  those  arbitrary  powers  claimed 
and  exercised   by    their    predecessors.      But 
within  the  last  fifty  years  the  minds  of  men  had 
undergone  a  wonderful  revolution.     It  had  be- 
come fashionable  to  study  the  principles  of  go- 
vernment, and  to  oppose  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject to  the  pretensions  of  the  sovereign.     We 
have  seen  that  Elizabeth,  with  all  the  awe  in- 
spired by  the  firmness  of  her  character,  had 
been  unable,  towards  the  close  of  her  reign, 
to  check  the  expression  of  liberal  sentiments. 
Under  the  gentle  sway  of  James  they  were 
diffused  with  rapidity ;  and  the  necessities  of 
Charles,  arising  from  his  wars  and  his  debts, 
emancipated  them   altogether  from   restraint. 
Good  sense  should  have  taught  him  to  go  along 
with  the  general  feelings  of  his  people :  but 
princes  in  all  ages  have  been  slow  to  learn  the 
important  lesson,  that  the  influence  of  autho- 
rity must  ultimately  bend  to  the  influence  of 


90  Lords'  Journals  297.    Rushworth,  783. 
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opinion.  The  monarch  clung  with  pertinacity  CHAP, 
to  every  branch  of  the  prerogative ;  and  if  he 
ever  relinquished  his  hold,  it  was  after  so  long 
a  struggle,  and  with  so  bad  a  grace  that  he  ex- 
cited in  his  subjects'  suspicions  of  his  sincerity : 
suspicions  confirmed  by  that  habit  of  duplicity 
which  had  ever  marked  his  conduct  since  his 
first  entrance  into  public  life.  Their  distrust 
formed  an  antidote  to  their  gratitude ;  they  gave 
him  no  credit  for  the  most  valuable  concessions; 
and  the  wish  to  secure  what  they  had  gained, 
induced  them  to  make  new  and  more  galling 
demands.91 

The  reader,  however,  will  have  remarked 
that  the  controversy  between  the  king  and  his 
opponents  no  longer  regarded  the  real  liberties 
of  the  nation,  which  had  already  been  esta- 
blished by  successive  acts  of  the  legislature, 
but  was  confined  to  certain  concessions,  which 
they  demanded  as  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  those  liberties,  and  which  he  refused  as  sub- 
versive of  the  royal  authority.  That  some 
securities  were  requisite,  no  one  denied :  but 

91  This  general  feeling  is  strongly  expressed  by  a  female  and  con- 
temporary writer.  "  He  made  no  conscience  of  granting  anielhing 
"  to  the  people,  which  he  resolved  should  not  obliege  him  longer 
"than  it  should  serve  his  turn;  for  he  was  a  prince  that  had 
"  nothing  of  faith  or  tiuth,  justice  or  generosity,  in  him.  He  was 
"  the  most  obstinate  person  in  his  self-will  that  ever  was  j  and  so  bent 
"  upon  being  an  absolute  uncontroulable  soveraigne,  that  he  was  re- 
"  solved  either  to  be  such  a  king  or  none."  Though  the  portrait  is 
too  highly  coloured,  the  outline  may  be  deemed  correct.  Lucy 
Hutchinson's  Memoirs  of  her  Husband,  colonel  Hutchinson,  p.  66. 
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while  many  contended  that  the  control  of  the 
public  money,  the  power  of  impeachment,  and 
the  right  of  meeting  every  third  year,  all  which 
were  now  vested  in  the  parliament,  formed  a 
sufficient  barrier  against  encroachments  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereign,  others  insisted  that  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  officers  of  state,  the  counsellors,  and  the 
judges,  ought  also  to  be  transferred  to  the  two 
houses.  Diversity  of  opinion  produced  a  schism 
among  the  patriots :  the  more  moderate  silently 
withdrew  to  the  royal  standard  ;  the  more  vio- 
lent or  more  distrustful  resolved  to  defend  their 
opinions  with  the  sword.  Tt  has  often  been 
asked,  who  were  the  authors  of  the  civil  war? 
The  answer  seems  to  depend  on  the  solution  of 
this  other  question ;  were  additional  securities 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  national 
rights  ?  If  they  were,  the  blame  will  belong  to 
Charles ;  if  not,  it  must  rest  with  his  adver- 
saries. 
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BATTLE  OF  EDGE  HILL — TREATY  AT  OXFORD— SOLEMN  VOW  AND 
COVENANT — BATTLE  OF  NEWBURY SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVE- 
NANT BETWEEN  THE  ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH  PARLIAMENTS — 
CESSATION  OF  WAR  IN  IRELAND — ROYALIST  PARLIAMENT  AT 
OXFORD— PROPOSITIONS  OF  PEACE — BATTLE  OF  MARSTON  MOOR — 
THE  ARMY  OF  ESSEX  CAPITULATES  IN  THE  WEST — SELF-DENYING 
ORDINANCE  — SYNOD  OF  DIVINES — DIRECTORY  FOR  PUBLIC  WOR- 
SHIP  TRIAL     OF     ARCHBISHOP     LAUD BILL     OF    ATTAINDER HIS 

EXECUTION. 

It  had  been  suggested  to  the  king  that  at  the    CHAP, 
head   of  an   army,   he  might  negociate   with       HL 
greater  dignity  and  effect.     From  Nottingham  Treat    r0 
he  dispatched  to  London  the  earl  of  Southamp-  p°sed  and 
ton,  sir  John  Colepepper,  and  sir  William  Uve-  A   *  ^ 
dale,  the  bearers  of  a  proposal,  that  commis- 
sioners  should  be   appointed    on   both    sides, 
with  full  powers  to  treat  of  an  accommodation. 
The  two  houses,  assuming  atone  of  conscious  su- 
periority, replied  that  they  could  receive  no  mes-  Aug.  27. 
sage  from  a  prince  who  had  raised  his  standard 
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against  his  parliament,  and  had  pronounced 
their  general  a  traitor.  Charles  (and  his  con- 
descension  may  be  taken   as   a  proof  of  his 

Sept.  4.  avoid  to  wish  hostilities,)  offered  to  withdraw  his 
proclamation,  provided  they  on  their  part  would 

Sept.  6.  rescind  their  votes  against  his  adherents.  They 
refused :  it  was  their  right  and  their  duty  to 
denounce,  and  bring  to  justice,  the  enemies  of 
the  nation.  He  conjured  them  to  think  of  the 
blood  that  would  be  shed,  and  to  remember 

Sept.  li.  that  it  would  lie  at  their  door  ;  they  retorted 
the  charge :  he  was  the  aggressor,  and  his 
would  be  the  guilt.  With  this  answer  vanished 
every  prospect  of  peace  :  both  parties  appealed 
to  the  sword ;  and  within  a  few  weeks  the 
flames  of  civil  war  were  lighted  up  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.1 

Royalists.  Three-fourths  of  the  nobility  and  superior 
gentry,  led  by  feelings  of  honour  and  gratitude, 
or  by  their  attachment  to  the  church,  or  by  a  well 
grounded  suspicion  of  the  designs  of  the  lead- 
ing patriots,  had  ranged  themselves  under  the 
royal  banner.  Charles  felt  assured  of  victory, 
when  he  contemplated  the  birth,  and  wealth, 
and  influence  of  those  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded :  but  he  might  have  discovered  much 
to  dissipate  the  illusion,  had  he  considered  their 
habits,  or  been  acquainted  with  their  real,  but 
unavowed  sentiments.     They  were  for  the  most 

1  Journals,  v.  327,  328.  338.  342.  385.    Clarendon,  ii.  8.  16. 
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part  men  of  pleasure,  fitter  to  grace  a  court 
than  to  endure  the  rigour  of  military  discipline, 
devoid  of  mental  energy,  and  likely  by  their 
indolence  and  debauchery,  to  offer  advantages 
to  a  prompt  and  vigilant  enemy.  Ambition 
would  induce  them  to  aspire  to  office,  and 
commands,  and  honours,  to  form  cabals  against 
their  competitors,  and  to  distract  the  attention 
of  the  monarch  by  their  importunity,  or  their 
complaints.  They  contained  among  them 
many  who  secretly  disapproved  of  the  war,  con- 
ceiving that  it  was  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
episcopacy,  an  institution  in  the  fate  of  which 
they  felt  no  interest,  and  others  who  had  already 
in  affection  enrolled  themselves  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  parliament,  though  shame  deterred 
them  for  a  time  from  abandoning  the  royal  co- 
lours.2 

There  was  another  class  of  men  on  whose 
services  the  king  might  rely  with  confidence, 
the  catholics,  who,  alarmed  by  the  fierce  into- 
lerance and  the  severe  menaces  of  the  parlia- 
ment, saw  that  their  own  safety  depended  on 
the  ascendency  of  the  sovereign.  But  Charles 
hesitated  to  avail  himself  of  this  resource.     His 
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3  Thus  sir  Edward  Varney,  the  standard-bearer,  told  Hyde,  that 
he  followed  the  king  because  honour  obliged  him ;  but  the  object  of 
the  war  was  against  his  conscience,  for  he  had  no  reverence  for  the 
bishops,  whose  quarrel  it  was.  Clarendon's  Life,  69.  Lord  Spen- 
cer writes  to  his  lady,  «■  if  there  could  be  an  expedient  found  to  salve 
"  the  punctilio  of  honour,  I  would  not  continue  here  an  hour."  Syd- 
ney papers,  ii.  667. 
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CHAP,     adversaries  had  allured  the  zealots   to  their 
party,  by  representing  the  king  as  the  dupe  of 
a  popish  faction,  which  laboured  to  subvert  the 
protestant,  and  to  establish  on  its  ruins  the  po- 
pish worship.     It  was  in  vain  that  he  called  on 
them  to  name  the  members  of  this  invisible  fac- 
tion, that  he  publicly  asserted  his  attachment 
to  the  reformed  faith,  and  that,  to  prove  his  or- 
thodoxy, he  ordered  two  priests  to  be  put  to 
death  at  Tyburn,  before  his  departure  from  the 
capital,  and  two  others  at  York,  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  that  city.3     The  houses  still  persisted 
in  the  charge  :  and  in  all  their  votes  and  re- 
monstrances attributed  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  king  to  the  advice  and  influence  of  the 
papists,   and  their  adherents.4     Aware  of  the 
impression  which  such  reports  made   on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  he  at  first  refused  to  intrust 
with  a  commission,  or  even  to  admit  into  the 

3  Thomas  Reynolds  and  Bartholomew  Roe,  on  Jan.  21.;  John 
Lockwood  and  Edmund  Caterick,  on  April  13.    Challoner,ii.  117.200. 

4  In  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  faction,  an  appeal  has  been 
made  to  a  letter  from  lord  Spencer  to  his  wife.  (Sydney  papers,  ii. 
667.)  Whether  the  cipher  243  is  correctly  rendered  <•  papists,"  I 
know  not.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  lord  Spencer  may  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  applying  the  term  to  the  party  supposed  to  possess  the  royal 
confidence,  of  which  party  he  was  the  professed  adversary.  But 
when  it  became  at  last  necessary  to  point  out  the  heads  of  this  popish 
faction,  it  appeared  that  they  were  protestants — the  earls  of  Bristol, 
Cumberland,  Newcastle,  Carnarvon  and  Rivers,  secretary  Nicholas, 
Endymion  Porter,  Edward  Hyde,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  vis- 
counts Newark  and  Falkland.  Rushworfh,  v.  IB.  May,  163.  Also 
Baillie,  i.  416.  430.  ii.  75. 
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ranks,  any  person  who  had  not  taken  the  oaths    CHAP, 
of  allegiance  and   supremacy;    but  necessity    v^^ 
soon  taught  him  to  accept  of  the  services  of  all  Aug.  10. 
his  subjects  without  distinction  of  religion,  and 
he  not  only  granted  permission  to  the  catholics 
to  carry  arms  in  their  own  defence,  but  incor- 
porated them  among  his  own  forces.5 

While  the  higher  classes  repaired  with  their  Parliamen- 
dependents  to  the  support  of  the  king,   the  call  tanans* 
of  the  parliament  was  cheerfully  obeyed  by  the 
yeomanry  in  the  country,  and  by  the  merchants 
and  tradesmen  in  the  towns.     All  these  had 
felt*  the   oppression   of    monopolies   and   ship 
money :  to  the  patriots  they  were  indebted  for 
their  freedom  from  such  grievances  ;  and,  as  to 
them  they  looked  up  with  gratitude  for  past  be- 
nefits, so  they  trusted  to  their  wisdom  for  the 
present  defence  of  their  liberties.     Nor  was  this 
the  only  motive :   to  political  must  be  added 
religious  enthusiasm.     The  opponents  of  epis-  - 
copacy,   under  the  self-given  denomination  of 
the  godly,  sought  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
the  real  or  affected  severity  of  their  morals : 
they  looked  down  with  contempt  on  all  others, 

s  Rushworth,  iv.  772.  v.  49,  50.  SO,  Clarendon,  ii.  41.  On 
September  23,  1642,  Charles  wrote  from  Shrewsbury,  to  the  earl  of 
Newcastle, — "This  rebellion  isgrowen  to  that  height,  that  I  must  not 
"  looke  to  what  opinion  men  ar,  who  at  this  tyme  ar  willing  and  able 
"  to  serve  me.  Therfore  I  doe  not  only  permit,  but  command  yon,  to 
"  make  use  of  all  my  loving  subjects'  services,  without  examining 
"  ther  contienses  (more  then  there  loyalty  to  me)  as  you  shall  fynde 
•'  most  to  conduce  to  the  uphoulding  of  my  just  regal  1  power."  Ellis, 
hi.  291. 

o  2 
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as  men  of  dissolute  or  irreligious  habits ;  and 
many  among  them,  in  the  belief  that  the  re- 
formed religion  was  in  danger,  deemed  it  a 
conscientious  duty  to  risk  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes in  the  quarrel.6  Thus  were  brought  into 
collision  three  of  the  most  powerful  motives 
which  can  agitate  the  human  breast,  loyalty,  and 
liberty,  and  religion :  they  elevated  the  minds 
of  the  combatants  above  their  ordinary  level, 
and  in  many  instances  produced  a  spirit  of  he- 
roism, and  self-devotedness,  and  endurance, 
which  demands  our  admiration  and  sympathy. 
Both  parties  soon  distinguished  their  adversa- 
ries by  particular  appellations.  The  royalists 
were  denominated  cavaliers ;  a  word  which, 
though  applied  to  them  at  first  in  allusion  to 
their  quality,  soon  lost  its  original  acceptation, 
and  was  taken  to  be  synonymous  with  papist, 
atheist,  and  voluptuary :  and  they  on  their  part 
gave  to  their  enemies  the  name  of  round-heads, 
because  they  cropped  their  hair  short,  dividing 
"  it  into  so  many  little  peaks  as  was  something 
"  ridiculous  to  behold." 7 

state  of  Each  army  in  its  composition  resembled  the 

the  two         ,,  _     J    .     .  r 

armies.       other.    Commissions  were  given,  not  to  persons 


6  Whitelock,  76. 

7  Life  of  colonel  Hutchinson,  p,  100.  "  The  godly  of  those  days, 
"  when  the  colonel  embraced  their  party,  would  not  allow  him  to  be 
"  religious,  because  his  hair  was  not  in  their  cut,  nor  his  words  in 
their  phrase."  Ibid.  The  names  were  first  given  a  little  before  the 
king  left  Whitehall.    Clarendon,  i.  339. 
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the  most  fit  to  command,  but  to  those  who 
were  most  willing  and  able  to  raise  men :  and 
the  men  themselves,  who  were  generally  ill 
paid,  and  who  considered  their  services  as  vo- 
luntary, often  defeated  the  best  concerted  plans, 
by  their  refusal  to  march  from  their  homes,  or 
their  repugnance  to  obey  some  particular  officer, 
or  their  disapproval  of  the  projected  expedition. 
To  enforce  discipline  was  dangerous :  and  both 
the  king  and  the  parliament  found  themselves 
compelled  to  entreat  or  connive,  where  they 
ought  to  have  employed  authority  and  punish- 
ment. The  command  of  the  royal  army  was 
intrusted  to  the  earl  of  Lindsay,  of  the  parlia- 
mentary forces  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  each  of 
whom  owed  the  distinction  to  the  experience 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  acquired  in 
foreign  service.  But  such  experience  afforded 
little  benefit.  The  passions  of  the  combatants 
despised  the  cool  calculations  of  military  pru- 
dence :  a  new  system  of  warfare  was  necessa- 
rily generated  ;  and  men  of  talents  and  ambi- 
tion quickly  acquired  that  knowledge  which 
was  best  adapted  to  the  quality  of  the  troops, 
and  to  the  nature  of  the  contest. 

Charles  proceeded  from  Nottingham  to  the  Tll<i  king* 

1  ,  °  protesta- 

borders   of  Wales,    collecting   reinforcements,  tion. 
and  receiving  voluntary  contributions    on  his 
march.      Half    way    between     Stafford    and 
Wellington  he  halted  the  army,  and  placing  sept.  19. 
himself  in  the  centre,  solemnly  declared  in  the 
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presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  he  had  no  other 
design,  that  he  felt  no  other  wish,  than  to 
maintain  the  protestant  faith,  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  to  observe  all  the  statutes 
enacted  in  parliament.  Should  he  fail  in  any 
one  of  these  particulars,  he  renounced  all  claim 
to  assistance  from  man,  or  protection  from  God  : 
but  as  long  as  he  remained  faithful  to  his 
promise,  he  hoped  for  cheerful  aid  from  his  sub- 
jects, and  was  confident  of  obtaining  the  blessing 
of  heaven.  This  solemn  and  affecting  protesta- 
tion, being  circulated  through  the  kingdom, 
gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  exertions  of  his 
friends ;  but  it  was  soon  opposed  by  a  most 

Oct.  22.  extraordinary  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
parliament :  that  it  was  the  real  intention  of  the 
king  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  papists  by 
altering  the  national  religion,  and  the  rapacity 
of  the  cavaliers  by  giving  up  to  them  the 
plunder  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  that  to  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  so  wicked  a  design,  the 
two  houses  had  resolved  to  enter  into  a  solemn 
covenant  with  God,  to  defend  his  truth  with 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  to  associate  with  the 
well-affected  in  London  and  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  request  the  aid  of  their  Scot- 
tish brethren,  whose  liberties  and  religion  were 
equally  at  stake.55 

Sept.  9.  In  the  mean  time  Waller  had  reduced  Ports- 

8  Clarendon,    ii.   1C.     Rushworth,  v.  20.   21.     Journals,  v.  376. 
418. 
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mouth,  while  Essex  concentrated  his  force, 
amounting  to  15,000  men,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Northampton.  He  received  orders  from  the 
houses  to  rescue,  by  force  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, the  persons  of  the  king,  the  prince,  and 
the  duke  of  York,  from  the  hands  of  those  des- 
perate men  by  whom  they  were  surrounded, 
to  offer  a  free  pardon  to  all  who,  within  ten  Sept.  16. 
days,  should  return  to  their  duty,  and  to  for- 
ward to  the  king  a  petition,  that  he  would 
separate  himself  from  his  evil  counsellors,  and 
rely  once  more  on  the  loyalty  of  his  parliament.  Sept.  23. 
From  Northampton  Essex  advanced  to  the  city 
of  Worcester.9 

When   Charles   left    Nottingham    he   could  Battle  of 
muster  no  more  than  6000  men :  while  he  re- 
mained at  Shrewsbury,  his  army  swelled  to 
almost  thrice  that  number.     Having  completed 
his  preparations,  he  marched  directly  towards 
the  capital.     Essex,  whether  it  were  through 
want  of  intelligence,  or   through  the  inexpe- 
rience of  his  officers,  did   not  interpose :  but 
he  followed  with  expedition,  and  entered  the 
village   of  Keinton  on   the  same   evening,  on  Oct.22. 
which  the  royalists  halted  at  Edgecoat,  only  a 
small  distance  in  advance.     Charles  summoned 
a  council  of  war ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  turn 
on  the  pursuers  in  the  morning,  and  to  engage  Oct.  23. 
them  before  their  whole  army  could  join ;  but 

9  Rushworth,  v.  ]  6—20. 
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CHAP,  so  much  time  was  lost  in  preparation,  that  it 
was  two  hours  after  mid-day  before  the  action 
commenced.  Rupert,  one  of  the  king's  ne- 
phews, who  commanded  the  cavalry  on  the 
right,  bore  down  all  before  him :  but  instead 
of  reserving  himself  for  the  support  of  his 
friends,  he  continued  the  pursuit,  and  rewarded 
his  men  with  the  plunder  of  Keinton.  Wilmot, 
on  the  left,  fought  with  similar  success,  and 
committed  a  similar  error.  In  the  centre  the 
battle  was  more  fierce  and  obstinate  :  regiment 
after  regiment  of  the  royal  infantry  was  broken 
and  dispersed  ;  and  only  two  small  corps  main- 
tained the  fight  till  the  cavalry  returned  from 
the  pursuit,  and  darkness  separated  the  com- 
batants. If  we  may  believe  the  report  of  those 
who  buried  the  dead,  near  6000  men  were 
slain :  but  the  conflicting  statements  of  the 
parties  render  it  impossible  to  estimate  their 
respective  losses.  The  royal  standard  was 
taken,  but  recovered  :  and  the  earl  of  Lindsay 
received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  the  same 
evening.  Offended  at  the  pride  of  prince  Ru- 
pert, who  disdained  to  acknowledge  any  other 
superior  than  the  king,  he  had  resigned  the 
command  to  Ruthen,  a  Swedish  general,  and 
received  a  shot  in  the  thigh,  while  he  gallantly 
fought  as  colonel  at  the  head  of  his  own  regi- 
ment.10 

10  Clarendon,    ii.  45.     May,  168.     Rushworth,  v.  33— 39,  and 
lord  Wharton's  narrative  in  the  Journals,  v.  423. 
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Both  sides  claimed  the  honours,  the  king  CHAP, 
reaped  the  advantages,  of  victory.  Essex  re-  ^^ 
treated   to  Coventry:  Charles  took   Banbury  Actional 

J  i       i       •  l       Brentford. 

with  its  garrison  of  1000  men,  marched  with-  Oct.  27. 
out   molestation    to   Oxford,    and    dispatched 
parties  of  cavalry   into  the   neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis.     The  two  houses  felt  consider- 
able   alarm.      They   wrote   for    assistance    to  Nov.  2. 
Scotland  ;  they   ordered   Essex   to  hasten   to 
their  protection  ;  they  formed  a  new  army  un- 
der the  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  they  voted  a  petition  Nov.  3. 
to  the  king ;  they  even  submitted  to  his  refusal 
of  receiving,  as  one  of  their  deputies,  sir  John 
Evelyn,  who  had  previously  been  pronounced 
a  traitor.11    Whether  their  object  was  to  effect 
an   accommodation,    or   merely  to  arrest  the 
advance  of  the  royal  army,  is  uncertain :  but 
while  the  deputies  presented  the   petition  to 
the  king  at  Colnbrook,  Essex  took  possession  Nov.ii. 
of    Brentford    with    the    three    regiments    of 
Brooke,    Hollis,    and   Hampden.      The   next 
morning  Ruthen  advanced  against   the  town.  Nov.  12. 
Many  of  the  parliamentary  soldiers  threw  down 
their  arms,    and    perished  in    the   river;  500 
men,    with    fifteen    pieces    of   cannon,    were 


"  Journals,  431,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  On  Nov.  7th,  the  houses  voted 
the  refusal  to  receive  Evelyn,  equivalent  to  a  refusal  to  treat  (437)  ; 
but  on  the  ninth  they  rescinded  this  vote,  and  left  it  to  Evelyn  to  act 
or  not,  as  he  deemed  proper.     Ibid.  439. 
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CHAP,    taken.      The   king   discharged   the    prisoners, 
v^^z    leaving  it  to  their  option  either  to  enter  among 
his  followers,  or  to  promise  on  oath  never  more 
to  bear  arms  against  him.12 
King  re-  This    action  put  an    end  to  the    projected 

ford.*0  X  treaty.  The  parliament  reproached  the  king 
that,  while  he  professed  the  strongest  repug- 
nance to  shed  the  blood  of  Englishmen,  he  had 
surprised  and  murdered  their  adherents  at 
Brentford,  unsuspicious  as  they  were,  and  re- 
lying on  the  security  of  a  pretended  negocia- 
tion.  Charles  indignantly  retorted  the  charge 
on  his  accusers.  They  were  the  real  deceivers, 
who  sought  to  keep  him  inactive  in  his  position 
till  they  had  surrounded  him  with  the  multi- 
tude of  their  adherents.  In  effect  his  situation 
daily  became  more  critical.  His  opponents 
had  summoned  forces  from  every  quarter  to 
London,  and  Essex  found  himself  at  the  head 
Nov.  14.  of  24,000  men.  The  two  armies  faced  each 
other  a  whole  day  on  Turnham  Green :  but 
neither  ventured  to  charge,  and  the  king,  un- 
derstanding that  the  corps  which  defended  the 
bridge  at  Kingston  had  been  withdrawn,  re- 
treated first  to  Reading,  and  then  to  Oxford. 
Probably  he  found  himself  too  weak  to  cope 
with  the  superior  number  of  his  adversaries : 


,s  Each  party  published  contradictory  accounts  of  this  action.     I 
have  adhered  to  the  documents  entered  in  the  Journals. 
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publicly  he  alleged  his  unwillingness  to  oppose  CHAP, 
by  a  battle  any  further  obstacle  to  a  renewal  of  ^^j 
the  treaty.13 

The  whole  kino-dom  at  this  period  exhibited  state  of  the 

i.i  ivT  kingdom. 

a  most  melancholy  spectacle.  J\o  man  was 
suffered  to  remain  neuter.  Each  county,  town, 
and  hamlet,  was  divided  into  factions,  seeking 
the  ruin  of  each  other.  All  stood  upon  their 
guard,  while  the  most  active  of  either  party 
eagerly  sought  the  opportunity  of  despoiling 
the  lands,  and  surprising  the  persons  of  their 
adversaries.  The  two  great  armies,  in  defiance 
of  the  prohibitions  of  their  leaders,  plundered 
wherever  they  came,  and  their  example  was 
faithfully  copied  by  the  smaller  bodies  of  armed 
men  in  other  districts.  The  intercourse  be- 
tween distant  parts  of  the  country  was  inter- 
rupted ;  the  operations  of  commerce  were  sus- 
pended; and  every  person  possessed  of  pro- 
perty was  compelled  to  contribute  after  a 
certain  rate  to  the  support  of  that  cause,  which 
obtained  the  superiority  in  his  neighbourhood. 
In  Oxford  and  its  vicinity,  in  the  four  northern 
counties,  in  Wales,  Shropshire,  and  Worcester- 
shire, the  royalists  triumphed  without  opposi- 
tion :  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  on  the  southern  and  eastern  coast, 
the  superiority  of  the  parliament  was  equally 


13  May,  179.     Whitelock,  65.  66.     Clarendon,  is.  76. 
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decisive.  But  in  many  parts  the  adherents  of 
both  were  intermixed  in  such  different  propor- 
tions, and  their  power  and  exertions  were  so 
variously  affected  by  the  occurrences  of  each 
succeeding  day,  that  it  became  difficult  to  de- 
cide which  of  the  two  parties  held  the  prepon- 
derance. But  there  were  four  counties,  those  of 
York,  Chester,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  in  which 
the  leaders  had  already  learned  to  abhor  the 
evils  of  civil  dissension.  They  met  on  both  sides, 
and  entered  into  engagements  to  suspend  their 
political  animosities,  to  aid  each  other  in 
putting  down  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  and  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  any 
armed  force,  without  the  joint  consent  both  of 
the  king  and  the  parliament.  Had  the  other 
counties  followed  the  example,  the  war  would 
have  been  ended  almost  as  soon  as  it  began. 
But  this  was  a  consummation  which  the  patriots 
deprecated.  They  pronounced  such  engage- 
ments derogatory  from  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment :  they  absolved  their  partisans  from  the 
obligations  into  which  they  had  entered ;  and 
they  commanded  them  once  more  to  un sheath 
the  sword  in  the  cause  of  their  God  and  their 
country.14 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  this  pacific 
feeling  was  not  confined  to  the  more  distant 
counties.     It  spread  rapidly  through  the  whole 


14  Journals,  535.     Rushworth,  v.  100.     Clarendon,  ii.  136.  139. 
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kingdom  :  it  manifested  itself  without  disguise  CHAP, 
even  in  the  metropolis.  Men  were  anxious  to  v^^O 
free  themselves  from  the  forced  contribution  of 
one-twentieth  part  of  their  estates,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  parliamentary  army,15  and  the  citi- 
zens could  not  forget  the  alarm  which  had  been 
created  by  the  late  approach  of  the  royal  forces. 
Petitions  for  peace,  though  they  were  ungra- 
ciously received,  continued  to  load  the  tables  Feb.  6. 
of  both  houses :  and,  the  king  himself  having 
proposed  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  prudence 
taught  the  most  sanguine  advocates  for  war  to 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  A  nego- 
ciation  was  opened  at  Oxford.  The  demands 
of  the  parliament  amounted  to  fourteen  ar- 
ticles ;  those  of  Charles  were  confined  to  six. 
But  two  only,  the  first  in  each  class,  came  into 
discussion.  No  argument  could  induce  the 
houses  to  consent,  that  the  king  should  name 
to  the  government  of  the  forts  and  castles  with- 
out their  previous  approbation  of  the  persons 
to  be  appointed :  and  he  demurred  to  their 
proposal,  that  both  armies  should  be  disbanded, 
until  he  knew  on  what  conditions  he  was  to 
return  to  his  capital.  They  had  limited  the 
duration  of  the  conference  to  twenty  days. 
He  proposed  a  prolongation  of  the  term.  They 
refused ;  and  he  offered  as  his  ultimatum,  that  APril  12» 


15  Journals,  463.  491,  594.    Commons'  Journals,  Dec.   13.    It 
was  imposed  Nov.  29,  1642. 
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whenever  he  should  be  reinstated  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  revenues,  magazines,  ships,  and 
forts,  according  to  law  ;  when  all  the  members 
of  parliament,  with  the  exception  of  the  bishops, 
should  be  restored  to  their  seats,  as  they  held 
them  on  the  first  of  January,  1641,  and  when 
the  two  houses  should  be  secure  from  the  influ- 
ence of  tumultuary  assemblies,  which  could 
only  be  effected  by  an  adjournment  to  some 
place  twenty  miles  distant  from  London,  he 
would  consent  to  the  immediate  disbanding  of 
both  armies,  and  would  meet  his  parliament  in 
April  14.  person.  The  commons  instantly  passed  a  vote 
to  recal  the  commissioners  from  Oxford :  the 
lords,  though  at  first  they  dissented,  were  com- 
pelled to  signify  their  concurrence  ;  and  an  end 
was  put  to  the  treaty,  and  to  the  hopes  which 
it  had  inspired.16 
intrigues  During  this  negociation  the  houses  left  no- 
treaty?  thing  to  the  discretion  of  their  commissioners, 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  Pierrepoint,  Er- 
myn,  Holland,  and  Whitelock.  They  were 
permitted  to  propose  and  argue ;  they  had  no 
power  to  concede.17     Yet,  while  they  acted  in 


16  See  the  whole  proceedings  relative  to  the  treaty  in  the  king's 
works,  325—397 ;  the  Journals  of  the  Lords,  v.  659—718,  and 
Itushworth,  v.  164—261. 

17  This  was  a  most  dilatory  and  inconvenient  arrangement. 
Every  proposal,  or  detnaud,  or  suggestion  from  the  king  was  sent  to 
the  parliament,  and  its  expediency  debated.  The  houses  generally 
disagreed.     Conferences  were  therefore  held,  and  amendments  pro- 
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public  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  instruc- 
tions, they  privately  gave  the  king  to  under- 
stand, that  he  might  probably  purchase  the 
preservation  of  the  church  by  surrendering  the 
command  of  the  militia, — a  concession  which 
his  opponents  deemed  essential  to  their  own 
security.    At  one  period  they  indulged  a  strong 
hope  of  success.     At  parting,  Charles  had  pro- 
mised to  give  them  satisfaction  on  the  following 
day;  but  during  the  night  he  was  dissuaded 
from  his  purpose  ;  and  his  answer  in  the  morn- 
ing proved  little  short  of  an  absolute  denial. 
Northumberland  also  made  a  secret  offer  of  his 
influence  to  mollify  the  obstinacy  of  the  pa- 
triots ;  but  Charles,  who  called  that  nobleman 
the  most  ungrateful  of  men,  received  the  pro- 
posal with  displeasure,  and  to  the  importunity 
of  his  advisers  coldly  replied,  that  the  service 
must  come  first,  and  the  reward  might  follow 
after.     Whether  the  parliament  began  to  sus- 
pect the  fidelity  of  the  commissioners,  and  on 
that  account  recalled  them,  is  unknown.    Hyde 
maintains  that  the  king  protracted  the  nego- 
ciation  to  give  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  queen, 
without  whom  he  would  come  to  no  determi- 
nation ;  but  of  this  no  vestige  appears  in  the 
private  correspondence  between  Charles  and 
his  consort ;    and   a  sufficient   reason   for  the 


posed  ;  new  discussions  followed,  and  a  week  was  perhaps  consumed 
before  a  point  of  small  consequence  could  be  settled. 
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CHAP,     failure  of  the  treaty  may  be  found  in  the  high 
,J j*Jk      pretensions  of  each  party,  neither  of  whom  had 
been  sufficiently  humbled  to  purchase  peace 
with  the  sacrifice  of  honour  or  safety.18 

Return  of  It  was  owing  to  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  Henrietta  that  the  king  had  been  enabled  to 
meet  his  opponents  in  the  field.  During  her 
residence  in  Holland  she  had  repeatedly  sent 
him  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and, 
what  he  equally  wanted,  of  veteran  officers  to 
train  and  discipline  his  forces.     In  February, 

Feb.  16.  leaving  the  Hague,  and  trusting  to  her  good 
fortune,  she  had  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Batten, 
the  parliamentary  admiral,  and  landed  in  safety 
in  the  port  of  Burlington  on  the  coast  of  York- 

Feb.  22.      shire.     Batten,  enraged  at  his  disappointment, 

Feb.  24.  anchored  on  the  second  night  in  the  road,  and 
discharged  above  100  shot  at  the  houses  on  the 
quay,  in  one  of  which  the  queen  was  lodged. 
Alarmed  at  the  danger,  she  quitted  her  bed, 
and  sought  shelter  till   day-light  behind   the 


iS  See  Clarendon's  Life,  76—80.  Whitelock,  68,  and  the  letters 
in  the  king's  works,  138— .140.  Before  Henrietta  left  England,  he 
had  promised  her  to  give  away  no  office  without  her  consent,  and 
not  to  make  peace  but  through  her  mediation.  Charles,  however, 
maintained,  that  the  first  regarded  not  offices  of  state,  but  offices  of 
the  royal  household ;  and  the  second  seems  to  have  been  misunder- 
stood. As  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  only  meant  that  whenever  he  made 
peace,  he  would  put  her  forward  as  mediatrix,  to  the  end  that,  since 
she  had  been  calumniated  as  being  the  cause  of  the  rupture  between 
him  and  his  people,  she  might  also  have  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  the 
merit  of  effecting  the  reconciliation.    Clarendon's  Life,  ibid. 
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nearest  hill.  No  action  of  the  war  was  more  CHAP, 
bitterly  condemned  by  the  gallantry  of  the  ^^ 
cavaliers  than  this  unmanly  attack  on  a  de- 
fenceless female,  the  wife  of  the  sovereign. 
The  earl  of  Newcastle  hastened  to  Burlington, 
and  escorted  her  with  his  army  to  York.  To 
have  pursued  her  journey  to  Oxford,  would 
have  been  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her 
opponents.  She  remained  four  months  in 
Yorkshire,  winning  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants 
by  her  affability,  and  quickening  their  loyalty 
by  her  words  and  example."-' 

During  the  late  treaty  every  effort  had  been  Fall  of 
made  to  recruit  the  parliamentary  army :  at  its  Kea  1Ilg* 
expiration,  Hampden,  who  commanded  a  regi- 
ment, proposed  to  besiege  the  king  within  the 
city  of  Oxford.     But  the  ardour  of  the  patriots 
was  constantly  checked  by  the  caution  of  the 
officers,  who  formed  the  council  of  war.     Essex 
invested   Reading;    at   the   expiration   of  ten 
days  it  capitulated  ;  and  Hampden  renewed  his  April  27. 
proposal.     But  the  hardships  of  the  siege  had 
already  broken  the  health  of  the  soldiers  :  and 
mortality   and   desertion    daily    thinned   their 
numbers.     Essex  found  himself  compelled  to 
remain    six   weeks    in    his    new    quarters    at 
Reading. 

If  the  fall  of  that  town  impaired  the  reputa- 


19  Mercurius  Belgic.  Feb.  24.    JVTiohrochronicon,  Feb.  24,  1642-3. 
Clarendon,  ii.  143, 

vol.  x.  r 
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C^|P-  tion  of  the  royalists,  it  added  to  their  strength 
v^vO  by  the  arrival  of  the  4000  men,  who  had  formed 
the  garrison.  But  the  want  of  ammunition  con- 
demned the  king  to  the  same  inactivity  to  which 
sickness  had  reduced  his  adversaries.  Hen- 
rietta endeavoured  to  supply  this  deficiency. 
In  May  a  plentiful  convoy  arrived  from  York  : 
May  20.  and  Charles,  before  he  put  his  forces  in  motion, 
made  another  offer  of  accommodation.  By  the 
lords  it  was  received  with  respect ;  the  com- 
mons imprisoned  the  messenger,  and  Pym,  in 
their  name,  impeached  the  queen  of  high  trea- 
May23.  son  against  the  parliament  and  kingdom.  The 
charge  was  met  by  the  royalists  with  sneers  of 
derision.  The  lords  declined  the  ungracious 
task  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  wife  of  their 
sovereign;  and  the  commons  themselves,  but 
it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  eight  months, 
yielded  to  their  reluctance,  and  silently  drop- 
ped the  prosecution.20 

In  the  lower  house,  no  man  had  more  dis- 
tinguished himself  of  late,  by  the  boldness  of 
his  language,  and  his  fearless  advocacy  of  peace, 
than  Edmund  Waller,  the  poet.  In  conver- 
sation with  his  intimate  friends,  he  had 
frequently  suggested  the  formation  of  a 
third  party,  of  moderate  men,  who  should 
"  stand   in  the   gap,   and  unite  the  king   and 


Waller's 
plot. 


*•  Journals,  104.  111.  118. 121.  362.    Commons'  Journals,  May 
23,  June  21.  July  3.  6.  1644.  Jan.  10. 
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"  the  parliament."  In  this  work  they  calcula-  CHAP, 
ted  on  the  co-operation  of  all  the  lords  except- 
ing three,  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  lower 
house,  and  of  the  most  able  among  the  advisers 
of  the  king  at  Oxford;  and  that  they  might  ascer- 
tain the  real  opinion  of  the  city,  they  agreed  to 
portion  it  into  districts,  to  make  lists  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  to  divide  them  into  three  classes, 
of  moderate  men,  of  royalists,  and  of  parliament- 
arians. The  design  had  been  communicated  to 
lord  Falkland,  the  king's  secretary ;  but  it  re- 
mained in  this  imperfect  state,  when  it  was  re- 
vealed to  Pym  by  the  perfidy  or  patriotism  of  May  31. 
of  a  servant,  who  had  overheard  the  discourse 
of  his  master.  Waller,  Tompkins  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  half  a  dozen  others,  were  im- 
mediately secured ;  and  an  annunciation  was 
made  to  the  two  houses  of  "  the  discovery  of  a 
"  horrid  plot  to  seize  the  city,  force  the  parlia- 
"  ment,  and  join  with  the  royal  army."21 

The  leaders  of  the  patriots  eagerly  improved  Solema 
this  opportunity  to  quell  that  spirit  of  pacifi-  JjJJJ^jJ, 
cation,  which  had  recently  insinuated  itself 
among  their  partisans.  While  the  public  mind 
was  agitated  by  rumours  respecting  the  bloody 
designs  of  the  conspirators,  while  every  moderate 
man  feared  that  the  expression  of  his  sentiments 
might  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  his  participa- 
tion in  the  plot,  they  proposed  a  new  oath  and 

11  Journals,  June  6. 
p  2    - 
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covenant  to  the  house  of  commons.  No  one 
dared  to  object :  and  the  members  unanimously 
June  6.  swore,  "  never  to  consent  to  the  laying  down,  of 
"  arms,  so  long  as  the  papists,  in  open  war 
"  against  the  parliament,  should  be  protected 
"  from  the  justice  thereof,  but  according 
"  to  their  power  and  vocation  to  assist  the 
"  forces  raised  by  the  parliament  against 
"  the  forces  raised  by  the  king."  The  lords, 
the  citizens,  and  the  army  followed  their  exam- 
June  27.  pie  ;  and  an  ordinance  was  published  that  every 
man  in  his  parish  church  should  make  the  same 
vow  and  covenant.22     As  for  the  prisoners,  in- 

32  Ibid.  May  31,  June  6.  14.  21.  27-  29.  Rushworth,  v.  322— 
333.  Whitelock,  67-  70.  105.  The  preamble  began  thus :-  "  Where- 
"  as,  there  hath  been  and  now  is  in  this  kingdom  a  popish  and 
"  traitorous  plot  for  the  subversion  of  the  true  protestant  religion, 
"  and  liberty  of  the  subject,  in  pursuance  whereof  a  popish  army  hath 
"  been  raised  and  is  now  on  font  in  divers  parts  of  the  kingdom," 
&c.  Journals,  June  6.  Lords'  Journals,  vi.  87.  I  am  loath  to 
charge  the  framersand  supporters  of  this  preamble  with  publishing  a 
deliberate  falsehood,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  odium  against  the 
king;  but  I  think  it  impossible  to  view  their' conduct  in  any  other 
light.  The  popish  plot  and  popish  army  were  fictions  of  their  own 
to  madden  the  passions  of  their  adherents.  Charles,  to  refute  the 
calumny,  as  he  was  about  to  receive  the  communion  from  the  hands 
of  archbishop  Usher,  suddenly  rose,  and  addressed  him  thus,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  whole  congregation  ■ — "  My  lord,  I  have  to  the  utmost 
•'  of  my  soul,  prepared  to  become  a  worthy  receiver ;  and  may  I  so  re- 
'*  ceive  comfort  by  the  blessed  sacrament,  as  I  do  intend  the  esfablish- 
"  merit  of  the  true  reformed  protestaot  religion, as  it  stood  in  its  beauty 
«'  in  the  happy  days  of  queen  Elizabeth,  without  any  connivance  at 
"  popery.  I  bless  God  that  in  the  midst  of  these  publick  destrac- 
"  tions,  I  have  still  liberty  to  communicate  ;  and  may  this  sacrament 
"  be  my  damnation,  if  ray  heart  do  not  joyn  with  my  lipps  in  this 
"  protestation."     Rush.  v.  346. 
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stead  of  being  sent  before  a  court  of  law,  they    chap. 

Ill 

were  tried  by  a  court-martial.     Six  were  con-    ^^j 
demned  to  die:  two  suffered.     Waller  saved    June .30. 
his  life  by  the  most  abject  submission.     "He      uyo' 
"  seemed  much  smitten  in  conscience :  he  de- 
"■  sired  the  help  of  godly  ministers,"  and  by  his 
entreaties  induced  the  commons  to  commute 
his  punishment  into  a  fine  of  £10,000,  and  an 
order  to  travel  on  the  continent,     To  the  ques- 
tion why  the  principal  should  be  spared,  when 
his   assistants   suffered,    it  was   answered  by 
some  that  a  promise  of  life  had  been  made  to 
induce  him  to  confess,  by  others  that  too  much 
blood  had  already  been  shed  in  expiation  of  an 
imaginary  plot.-3 

In  the  meanwhile  Essex,  after  several  mes-  Death  of 

Hampden. 

sages  from  the  parliament,  had  removed  from 
Reading,  and  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Tame. 
One  night  prince  Rupert  making  a  long  circuit, 
surprised  Wycomb  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  and  June  18# 
killed  or  captured  the  greater  part  of  two  regi- 
ments that  lay  in  the  town.  In  his  retreat 
to  Oxford,  he  was  compelled  to  turn  on 
his  pursuers  at  Chalgrove ;  they  charged 
with  more  courage  than  prudence,  and  were 


23  After  a  minute  investigation,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  Wal- 
ler and  his  friends  proceeded  further  than  I  have  mentioned.  What 
they  might  have  done,  had  they  not  been  interrupted,  is  matter  of 
mere  conjecture.  The  commission  of  array,  which  their  enemies 
sought  to  couple  with  their  design,  had  plainly  no  relation  to  it. 
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CHAP,  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  It  was  in  this 
V-Pv^fc/  action  that  the  celebrated  Hampden  received 
the  wound  of  which  he  died.  The  reputation 
which  he  had  earned  by  his  resistance  to  the 
payment  of  the  ship-money  had  deservedly 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  popular  leaders  ; 
and  his  insinuating  manner,  the  modesty  of  his 
pretensions,  and  the  belief  of  his  integrity,  gave 
to  his  opinions  an  irresistible  weight  in  the 
lower  house.  He  was  one  of  the  members  de- 
nominated root-and-branch  men,  who  sought 
not  only  to  lop  off  the  branches,  but  to  tear  up 
the  root ;  and  who,  while  they  professed  to  seek 
the  extirpation  of  the  hierarchy,  were  believed 
to  have  in  view  the  subversion  of  the  throne. 
The  royalists  exulted  at  his  death  as  equal  to  a 
victory  :  the  patriots  lamented  it  as  a  loss  which 
could  not  be  repaired.  Both  were  deceived. 
Revolutions  are  the  seed-plots  of  talents  and 
energy.  One  great  leader  had  been  withdrawn : 
there  was  no  dearth  of  others  to  supply  his 
place.24 
Actions  of  To  the  root-and-branch  men  the  rank, 
"Waller.  no  less  than  the  inactivity  of  Essex,  afforded 
a  legitimate  ground  of  suspicion.  In  propor- 
tion as  he  sank  in  their  esteem,  they  were  care- 
ful to  extol  the  merits,  and  flatter  the  ambition 


«Rushworth,  v,  265.  274.    Whitelock.  69,  70.    Clarendon,  ii. 
237.  261. 
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of  sir  William  Waller.     Waller  had  formerly    CHAP, 
enjoyed  a  lucrative  office  under  the  crown,  but    v^^O 
he  had  been  fined  in  the  star  chamber,  and  his 
wife  was  a  "  godly  woman  ;"  her  zeal  and  his 
own  resentment  made  him  a  patriot :  he  raised 
a  troop  of  horse  for  the  service,  and  was  quick- 
ly advanced  to  a  command.     The  rapidity  of 
his  movements,  his  daring  spirit,  and  his  con- 
tempt of  military  rules,  were  advantageously 
contrasted  with  the  slow  and  cautious  expe- 
rience of  Essex:  and  his  success  at  Portsmouth. 
Winchester,  Chichester,  Malmsbury  and  Here- 
ford, all  of  which  he  reduced  in  a  short  time, 
entitled  him,  in  the  estimation  of  his  admirers, 
to  the  quaint  appellation  of  William  the  Con- 
queror.    While  the  forces  under  Essex  were 
suffered  to  languish  in  a  state  of  destitution,25 
an  army  of  8,000  men  well  clothed  and  ap- 
pointed,   was  prepared  for  Waller.     But  the 
event  proved  that  his  abilities  had  been  over- 
rated.    In  the  course  of  a  week  he  fought  two 
battles,  one  near  Bath  with  prince  Maurice,  the     July  5. 
other  with  lord  Wilmot,  near  Devizes  :  the  first    July  13. 
was  obstinate  but  indecisive,  the  second  bloody 
and    disastrous.      Waller   hastened   from    the 
field  to  the  capital,  attributing  the  loss  of  his 
army,  not  to  his  own  errors,  but  to  the  jealousy 

25  His  army  was  reduced  to  "  4000  or  5000  men,  and  these  much 
"  malcontented  that  their  general  and  they  should  be  misprised,  and 
"  Waller  immediately  prized."  Baillie,  i.  391.  He  had  3000 
marching  men,  and  300  sick.     Journals,  vi.  160. 
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The  lords 
propose  a 
peace. 


of  Essex.  His  patrons  did  not  abandon  their 
favourite.  Emulating  the  example  of  the 
Romans,  they  met  the  unfortunate  general  in 
triumphal  procession,  and  the  speaker  of  the 
July  27.  commons  officially  returned  him  thanks  for  his 
services  to  his  country.26 

This  tone  of  defiance  did  not  impose  on  the 
advocates  of  peace.  Waller's  force  was  anni- 
hilated ;  the  grand  army,  lately  removed  to 
Kingston,  had  been  so  reduced  by  want  and 
neglect,  that  Essex  refused  to  give  it  the  name 
of  an  army :  the  queen  had  marched  without 
opposition  from  Yorkshire  to  Oxford,  bringing 
to  her  husband  a  powerful  reinforcement  of 
men,  artillery,  and  stores ;  and  prince  Rupert, 
in  the  course  of  three  days  had  won  the  city  and 
castle  of  Bristol  through  the  cowardice  or  in- 
capacity of  Nathanael  Fiennes,  the  governor.27 
The  cause  of  the  parliament  seemed  to  totter  on 
the  brink  of  ruin :  and  the  lords,  profiting  of 
this  moment  of  alarm,  sent  to  the  commons  six 


July  13. 


July  26. 


*  Rushworth,  v.  284.  285.  Clarendon,  ii.  278.  290.  Journals, 
July  27.  May,  201 — 205.  His  first  successes  were  attributed  to 
colonel  Hurry,  a  Scotchman,  though  Waller  held  the  nominal 
command.  Baillie,  i.  351.  But  Hurry,  in  discontent,  passed  over 
to  the  king,  aad  was  the  planner  of  the  expedition  which  led  to  the 
death  of  Hampden.     Clarendon,  ii.  261.     Baillie,  i.  371. 

37  Fiennes,  to  clear  himself  from  the  imputation  of  cowardice, 
demanded  a  court  martial,  and  Prynne  and  Walker,  who  had  accused 
him  in  their  publications,  became  the  prosecutors.  He  was  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  lose  his  head,  but  obtained  a  pardon 
from  Essex,  the  commander-in-chief.  Howell,  State  Trials,  iv. 
186—293. 
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resolutions  to  form  the  basis  of  a  new  treaty. 
They  were  favourably  received :  and  after  a 
debate,  which  lasted  till  ten  at  night,  it  was 
resolved  by  a  majority  of  twenty-nine  to  take 
them  into  consideration.'8 

But  the  pacific  party  had  to  contend  with  Arc  op- 

,-i  i-i  i  posed  by 

men  oi  the  most  determined  energy,  whom  no  the  com- 
dangers  could   appal,    no   difficulties   subdue.  mon3. 
The  next  day  was  Sunday:  and  it  was  spent 
by  them  in  arranging  a  new  plan  of  opposition. 
The   preachers  from  their   pulpits    described    Aug.  6. 
peace  as  the  infallible  ruin  of  the  city  :  the  com- 
mon council  voted  a  petition  urging,  in  the  most 
forcible   terms,  the  continuation   of  the  war; 
and  placards  were  affixed  in  the  streets,  calling 
on  the  inhabitants  to  rise  as  one  man,  and  pre- 
vent the  triumph  of  the  malignants.     The  next 
morning  alderman  Atkins  carried  the  petition 
to   Westminster,   accompanied    by  thousands    Aug.*. 
calling  out  for  war,  and  uttering  threats  of  ven- 
geance  against   the  traitors.     Their  cries   re- 
sounded through  both  the  houses;  and  the  lords 
resolved  to  abstain  from  all  public  business  till 
tranquillity  was  restored,  but  the  commoners 
thanked  the  petitioners  for  their  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  the  country.     The  consideration 


28  Clarendon  paper,  ii.  149.  The  lords  had  in  the  last  mould 
declared  their  readiness  to  treat;  but  the  proceedings  had  been  sus- 
pended in  consequence  of  a  royal  declaration  that  the  houses  were 
not  free,  nor  their  votes  to  be  considered  as  the  votes  of  parliament. 
Journals,  vi.  97.  103.  10S. 
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CHAP,  of  the  resolutions  was  then  resumed  :  terror  had 
driven  the  more  pusillanimous  from  the  house ; 
and  on  the  second  division  the  party  obtained  a 
majority  of  seven.29 

Their  opponents,  however,  might  yet  have 
triumphed,  had  they,  as  was  orginally  suggest- 
ed, repaired  to  the  army,  and  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  earl  of  Essex.  But  the  lord  Say 
and  Mr.  Pym  hastened  to  that  nobleman  and 
appeased  his  discontent  with  excuses  and  pro- 
mises. They  offered  to  punish  those  who  had 
libelled  his  character :  they  professed"  an  un- 
bounded reliance  on  his  honour ;  they  assured 
him  that  money,  clothing,  and  recruits  were  al- 
ready prepared  to  re-establish  his  army.  Essex 
was  won ;  and  he  informed  his  friends,  that  he 
could  not  conscientiously  act  against  the  par- 
liament from  which  he  held  his  commission. 
Seven  of  the  lords,  almost  half  of  the  upper 
house,  immediately  retired  from  Westminster.30 


29  Clarendon,  ii.  320.  Journals,  Aug.  5.  7.  Lords,  vi.  171.  172. 
Baillie,  i.  390.  On  the  Saturday,  the  numbers  were  94  and  65 ;  on 
the  Monday,  81  and  79;  but  the  report  of  the  tellers  was  disputed, 
and  on  the  second  division  it  gave  81  and  S9.  Two  days  later, 
between  2000  and  3000  women  (the  men  dared  not  appear,)  pre- 
sented a  petition  for  peace,  and  received  a  civil  answer ;  but  as  they 
did  not  depart,  and  some  of  them  used  menacing  language,  they 
were  charged  and  dispersed  by  the  military,  with  the  loss  of  several 
lives.     Journals,  June  9.     Clarendon,  iii.  321.     Baillie,  i.  390. 

30  Clarendon,  323 — 333.  Northumberland  repaired  to  his  house 
at  Petworth ;  the  earls  of  Bedford.  Holland,  Portland,  and  Clare, 
and  the  lords  Lovelace  and  Conway  to  Oxford.  They  were  ungra- 
ciously received,  and  most  of  them  returned  to  the  parliament. 
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The  victorious  party  proceeded  with  new  CHAP, 
vigour  in  their  military  preparations.  Every  l?"^ 
effort  was  made  to  comply  with  the  demands  New  pre- 
of  Essex.  Kimbolton,  who  on  the  death  of  forVan* 
his  father  had  succeeded  to  the  title  of  earl 
of  Manchester,  received  a  commission  to  levy 
10,000  men  in  the  associated  counties  of  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  Essex,  Cambridge,  Ely,  and 
Hertford.31  An  ordinance  was  passed,  empow- 
ering the  committees  in  the  several  counties  to 
press  soldiers,  gunners,  and  surgeons :  sir 
Henry  Vane,  with  three  colleagues  from  the 
lower  house,  hastened  to  Scotland  to  solicit 
the  aid  of  a  Scottish  army ;  and  that  London 
might  be  secure  from  insult,  a  line  of  military 
communication  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  round 
the  city.  Every  morning  thousands  of  the 
inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  rank,  were 
summoned  to  the  task  in  rotation  ;  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying  they  proceeded  to 
the   appointed    place,    and    their   wives    and 

31  The  first  association  was  made  in  the  northern  counties  by  the 
earl  of  Newcastle  in  favour  of  the  king,  and  was  afterwards  imitated 
by  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The  patriots  saw  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  such  unions,  and  formed  several  among 
their  partisans.  The  members  bound  themselves  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  associated  counties;  if  they  were  royalists,  "against 
**  the  malevolent  and  ambitious  persons  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
"  two  houses,  had  embroiled  the  kingdom  in  a  civil  war;"  if  they 
were  parliamentarians,  "  against  the  papists  and  other  ill-affected 
"  persons,  who  surrounded  the  king."  In  each,  regulations  were 
adopted  fixing  the  number  of  men  to  be  levied,  armed,  and  trained, 
and  the  money  which  for  that  purpose  was  to  be  raised  in  each 
township.    Rushworth,  v.  66.  94—97,  119.  381. 
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CHAP,     daughters  attended  to  aid  and  encourage  them 


during  the  term  of  their  labour.  In  a  few 
days  this  great  work,  extending  twelve  miles 
in  circuit,  was  completed,  and  the  defence  of 
the  line,  with  the  command  of  10,000  men,  was 
intrusted  to  sir  William  Waller.  Essex,  at  the 
repeated  request  of  the  parliament,  signed  the 
commission,  but  refused  to  insert  in  it  the 
name  of  his  rival.  The  blank  was  filled  up  by 
order  of  the  house  of  commons.32 

Battle  of  But  London  was  preserved  from  danger  by 

the  insubordination  of  the  royalists.  The  earl 
now  marquess  of  Newcastle,  had  associated 
the  northern  counties  in  favour  of  the  king  ; 
he  had  defeated  lord  Fairfax,  the  parliamen- 
tary general,  at  Atherton  moor,  and  had 
retaken  Gainsborough  in  Lincolnshire,  from 
the  forces  under  the  command  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. But  he  could  not  prevail  on  his  fol- 
lowers to  march  any  further  from  their  homes, 
or  to  join  the  grand  army  of  the  royalists  in 
the  projected  attack  upon  the  metropolis, 
and  Charles,  deprived  of  one  half  of  his  ex- 
pected force,  was  compelled  to  adopt  a  new 
plan  of  operations.  Turning  his  back  on  Lon- 
don,   he   hastened   towards   the    Severn,    and 

Aug.  10.     invested  Gloucester.     That  city  was  defended 
by  colonel   Massey,  a   brave  and  determined 


82  May,  214.     Journals,.  July   18,19.27.     Lords',  yi.  149.  158. 
175. 184. 
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officer,  with  an  obstinacy  equal  to  its  import.-    CI^AP 
ance  :  and  Essex,  at  the  head  of  12,000  men,    ^^^ 
undertook  to  raise  the  siege.     The  design  was  Aug.  26. 
believed  impracticable :  but   all  the  attempts 
of  the  royalists  to  impede  his   progress  were 
defeated ;    and   on   the  twenty-sixth   day  the  Sep.  5. 
discharge  of  four  pieces  of  cannon  from  Pres- 
bury  hills  announced  his  arrival  to  the   inha- 
bitants.    The  besiegers  burnt  their  huts  and 
retired ;  and  Essex,  having  spent  a  few  days 
to  recruit  his  men,  and   provision  the  place, 
resumed  his  march  in  the  direction  of  London. 
On  his  approach   to  Newbury,  he  found  the  Sep.  20. 
royal  army  ready  to   dispute  the  passage.     I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  a  conflict,  which 
has  been  rendered  unintelligible   by  the  con- 
fused   and   discordant   narratives   of  different 
writers.     The  king's   cavalry  appears  to  have 
been  more  than  a  match  for  that  of  the  enemy  ; 
but  it  could  make  no  impression  on  the  forest 
of  pikes  presented  by  the  infantry.     The  battle 
raged  till  late  in  the  evening,  and  both  armies 
passed  the  night  in  the  field,  but  in  the  morning 
the  king  allowed  Essex  to  march  through  New- 
bury,   and  having  ordered  prince   Rupert   to 
annoy  the   rear,  retired   with   his    infantry  to 
Oxford.      The    parliamentarians    claimed  the 
victory :  and    their  commander   having   made 
his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital,  solicited 
permission  to  resign  his  command,  and  travel 
on  the  continent.      To   those   who  sought  to 
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dissuade  him,  he  objected  the  distrust  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  and  the  insult 
which  had  been  offered  to  him  by  the  authority 
intrusted  to  Waller.  Several  expedients  were 
suggested  :  but  the  lord  general  was  aware  of 
his  advantage;  his  jealousy  could  not  be  re- 

Oct.  9.  moved  by  adulation  or  submission ;  and  Waller, 
after  a  long  struggle,  was  compelled  to  lay 
down  his  command.33 

New  great       As  soon  as   the   parliament  had  recovered 

£63.1  ■*■ 

from  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  Bris- 
tol, it  had  found  leisure  to  devote  a  part  of  its 
attention  to  the  civil  government  of  the  king- 
dom. 1°.  Serious  inconveniences  had  been 
experienced  from  the  absence  of  the  great 
seal,  the  application  of  which  was  held  by  the 
lawyers  necessary  to  give  validity  to  several 
descriptions  of  writs.  Of  this  benefit  the  two 
houses  and  their  adherents  were  deprived, 
while  the  king  on  his  part  was  able  to  issue 
patents   and  commissions   in   the  accustomed 

May  15.  form.  To  remedy  the  evil,  the  commons  had 
voted  a  new  seal :  the  lords  demurred  :  but  at 

Oct.  11.  last  their  consent  was  extorted  :  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  execute  the  office  of  lord 
keeper,  and  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  writs 
were  sealed  in  one  day.  2°.  The  public  admi- 
nistration of  justice  had  been  suspended   for 


33  Rushworth,  v.  286.  290.  293.  May,  220—228.  Clarendon, 
iii.  347.  Journals,  Sept.  26.  28.  Oct.  7.  9.  Lords',  vi.  218.  242. 
246.  247.  347.  356. 
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twelve  months.  The  king  constantly  adjourned  CHAP, 
the  terms  from  Westminster  to  Oxford,  and  ^_^ 
the  two  houses  as  constantly  forbad  the  judges 
to  go  their  circuits  during  the  vacations.  Now, 
however,  under  the  authority  of  the  new  seal, 
the  courts  were  opened.  The  commissioners 
sate  in  chancery,  and  three  judges,  all  that 
remained  with  the  parliament,  Bacon,  Reeve, 
and  Trevor,  in  those  of  the  king's  bench,  the 
common  pleas,  and  the  exchequer.  3°.  The 
prosecution  of  the  judges  on  account  of  their 
opinions  in  the  case  of  the  ship  money,  was 
resumed.  Of  those  who  had  been  impeached, 
two  remained,  Berkley  and  Trevor.  The  first 
was  fined  in  twenty,  the  second  in  six  thou- 
sand pounds.  Berkley  obtained  the  remission 
of  a  moiety  of  the  fine,  and  both  were  released 
from  the  imprisonment  to  which  they  were 
adjudged.34 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  a  Commis. 
thorough  understanding  had  existed  between  S10°e"'s 

p  _  °  sent  to 

the  chief  of  the  Scottish  covenanters  and  the  Scotland. 
principal  of  the  English  reformers.  Their 
views  were  similar  ;  their  object  the  same. 
The  Scots  had,  indeed,  fought  and  won :  but 
they  held  the  fruit  of  their  victory  by  a  doubt- 
ful tenure,  as  long  as  the  fate  of  their  "  Eng- 
"  lish  brethren"  depended    on   the    uncertain 

31  Lords'  Journals,  vi.  214.  252.  264.  301.  318.  Commons'  Jour- 
nals, May  15.  July  5.  Sept.  28.  Rushworth,  v.  144. 145.  339. 
342.  361. 
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chances  of  war.  Both  policy  and  religion 
prompted  them  to  interfere.  The  triumph  of 
the  parliament  would  secure  their  own  liber- 
ties ;  it  might  serve  to  propagate  the  pure 
worship  of  their  kirk.  They  made  known 
their  readiness  to  furnish  assistance  :  they 
received  thanks  for  the  offer ;  but  to  their 
surprise  and  irritation,  month  after  month 
passed  away,  and  still  no  commissioner  arrived 
to  make  the  expected  demand.  The  fact  was, 
that  of  the  English  reformers,  many  feared  to 
give  themselves  masters  under  the  name  of 
allies,  and  the  others  abhorred  the  intolerance 
of  a  presbyterian  kirk,  as  much  as  the  tyranny 
of  a  prelatic  church.35  But  the  successes  of 
the  king  had  subdued  these  objections,  and 
in  July  four  commissioners,  Vane,  Armyn, 
Hatcher,  and  Darley,  with  Marshal,  a  pres- 
byterian, and  Nye,  an  independent  divine, 
July  20.      were  dispatched  with  full  powers  to  Scotland.36 

35  "  The  jealousy  the  English  have  of  our  nation,  beyond  all  rea- 
"  son,  is  not  well  taken.  H  Mr.  Meldrum  bring  no  satisfaction  to 
"  us  quickly  as  to  conformity  of  church  government,  it  will  be  a 
"  great  impediment  in  their  affairs  here."  Baiilie,  July  26.  i.  372. 
See  also  Dalrmple,  ii.  144. 

36  The  Scots  did  not  approve  of  this  mission  of  the  independent 
ministers.  "  Mr,  Marshall  will  be  most  welcome  ;  but  if  Mr.  Nye, 
"  the  head  of  the  independents,  be  his  fellow,  we  cannot  take  it 
"  well."  Baiilie.  i.  372.  They  both  preached  before  the  assembly. 
"  We  heard  Mr.  Marshall  with  great  contentment.  Mr.  Nye  did 
"  not  please.  He  touched  neither  in  prayer  or  preaching  the  com- 
"  mon  business.  All  his  sermon  was  on  the  common  head  of  spi- 
"  ritual  life,  wherein  he  ran  out  above  all  our  understandings."  Id. 
388. 
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Both  the  convention  of  the  estates,  and  the 
assembly  of  the  kirk  had  long  before  been 
summoned  to  meet  them  :  their  arrival  was  Aug.  7. 
celebrated  as  a  day  of  national  triumph ;  and 
the  letters  which  they  delivered  from  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  were  read  by  some  with  shouts 
of  exultation,  by  others  with  tears  of  joy.37 

In  the  very  outset  of  the  negociation  two  Solemn 

t  rr       i   •  i  mi  a  league  and 

important  difficulties  occurred.  Ihe  Scots  covenant. 
professed  a  willingness  to  take  up  arms,  but 
sought  at  the  same  time  to  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  mediators  and  umpires,  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  reconciliation,  and  to  place  themselves 
in  a  condition  to  extort  the  consent  of  the  op- 
posite parties.  From  these  lofty  pretensions 
they  were  induced  to  descend  by  the  obsti- 
nacy of  Vane,  and  the  persuasions  of  Johnston 
of  Wariston,  one  of  their  ablest  statesmen  : 
they  submitted  to  act  as  the  allies  of  the  par- 
liament ;  but  required,  as  an  indispensable 
preliminary,  the  sanction  of  the  kirk.  It  was 
useless  to  reply  that  this  was  a  civil  and  not  a 
religious  treaty.  The  Scots  rejoined,  that  the 
two  houses  had  always  announced  the  refor- 
mation of  religion  as  the  chief  of  their  objects  : 
that  they  had  repeatedly  expressed  their  wish 
of  "  a  nearer  union  of  both  churches :"  and 
that  in  their  last  letters  to  the  assembly,  they 
had  requested  the  members  to  aid  them  with 

37  Baillie,  i.  379. 380.     Rushworth,  v.  4fi7.  470. 
VOL.   X.  Q 
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their  prayers  and  influence,    to  consult  with 
their  commissioners,  and  to  send  some  Scottish 
ministers  to  join  the  English  divines  assembled 
at  Westminster.38    Under  these  circumstances, 
Vane  and  his  colleagues  could  not  refuse  to 
admit  a  deputation  from  the  assembly,  with 
Henderson   the  moderator   at  its  head.      He 
submitted  to  their  consideration  the  form  of  a 
"  solemn  league  and  covenant,"  which  bound 
the  two  nations  to  prosecute  the  public  incen- 
diaries, to  preserve  the  king's  life  and  authority 
in  defence  of  the  true  religion  and  the  liberties 
of  both  kingdoms,  to  extirpate  popery,  prelacy, 
heresy,  schism,  and  profaneness,  and  to  esta- 
blish a  conformity  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
church    government    throughout    the    island. 
This  last  clause   alarmed  the  commissioners. 
They  knew  that  though   the  majority  of  the 
parliamentarians  inclined  to  the  presbyterian 
tenets,  there  existed  among  them  a  numerous 
and  most  active  party,   who  deemed  all  eccle- 
siastical authority  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
conscience  :  and  they  saw  that  to  introduce  an 
obligation  so  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the 
latter,  would  be  to  provoke  an  open  rupture, 
and  to  marshal  the  two  sects  in  hostile  array 
against  each  other.  But  the  zeal  of  the  Scottish 
theologians  was  inexorable ;    they  refused  to 
admit  any  opening  to  the  toleration  of  the  in- 

38  Journals,  vi.  140. 
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dependents ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  CHAP, 
they  were  at  last  persuaded  to  intrust  the  word-  S-^N^/ 
ing  of  the  article  to  two  or  three  individuals  of 
known  and  approved  orthodoxy.  By  these  it 
was  presented  in  a  new  and  less  objectionable 
form,  clothed  in  such  happy  ambiguity  of  lan- 
guage, as  to  suit  the  principles  and  views  of  all 
parties.  It  provided  that  the  kirk  should  be 
preserved  in  its  existing  purity,  and  the  church 
of  England  "  be  reformed  according  to  the 
"  word  of  God,"  (which  the  independents 
would  interpret  in  their  own  sense)  and  "  after 
•'  the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches," 
among  which  the  Scots  could  not  doubt  that 
theirs  was  entitled  to  the  first  place.  In  this 
shape,  Henderson  with  an  appropriate  preface 
laid  the  league  and  covenant  before  the  assem-  Aug.  \i. 
bly ;  several  speakers,  admitted  into  the  secret, 
commended  it  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise, 
and  it  was  immediately  approved  without  one 
dissentient  voice.39 

As  soon  as  the  covenant,    in  its   amended  Scots  pro- 

pare  tor 

shape,  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  estates,  war. 
the  most  eloquent  pens  were  employed  to 
quicken  the  flame  of  enthusiasm.  The  people 
were  informed,  in  the  cant  language  of  the 
time,  1°.  that  the  controversy  in  England  was 
between  the  Lord  Jesus  and  antichrist  with  his 


39Baillie,  i.    381.     Clarendon,   iii.  368—384.     Both  Vane  and 
Nye  were  independents.  . 

et  2 
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CHAP,     followers :    the   call  was  clear :  the   curse  of 
Meroz  would  light  on  all  who  would  not  come 
to  help  the  Lord  against  the  mighty :  2°.  that 
both  kirks   and  kingdoms  were  in  imminent 
danger ;  they  sailed  in  one  bottom,  dwelt  in 
one  house,  and  were  members  of  one  body  ;  if 
either  were  ruinated,  the  other  could  not  sub- 
sist :  Judah  could  not  long  continue  in  liberty, 
if  Israel  were  led  away  captive  :  and  3°.  that 
they  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  advancing 
uniformity    in    discipline    and   worship :    the 
English  had  already  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
good  building  by  casting  out  that  great  idol, 
prelacy :  and  it  remained  for  the  Scots  to  rear 
the  edifice,  and  in  God's  good  time  to  put  on 
the   cap-stone.      The   clergy   called   on   their 
hearers    "  to   turn   to   God    by    fasting    and 
prayer:"  a  proclamation  was  issued  summon- 
ing all  the  lieges  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and   sixty  to  appear  in  arms,    and  [the  chief 
command  of  the  forces  was,  at  the  request  of 
the  parliament,  accepted  by  Lesley,  the  vete- 
ran general  of  the  covenanters  in  the  last  war. 
He  had  indeed  made  a  solemn  promise  to  the 
king,  when  he  was  created  earl  of  Leven,  never 
more  to  bear  arms  against  him ;  but  he  now 
recollected  that  it  was  with  the  reservation,  if 
not  expressed,  at  least  understood,  of  all  cases 
in  which  liberty  or  religion  might  be  at  stake.40 

40  Rushworth,  v.  472.  482.  492.    Journals,  139.  312.    Baillie,  i. 
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Iii  England  the  covenant  with  some  amend- 
ments was  approved  by  the  two  houses,  and 
ordered  to  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  all  per-  Covenant 
sons  in  office,  and  generally  by  the  whole  England. 
nation.  The  commons  set  the  example :  the 
lords,  with  an  affectation  of  dignity  which  ex- 
posed them  to  some  sarcastic  remarks,  waited 
till  it  had  previously  been  taken  by  the  Scots. 
At  the  same  time  a  league  of  "  brotherly  assist- 
"  ance"  was  negociated,  stipulating  that  the 
estates  should  aid  the  parliament  with  an  army 
of  21,000  men:  that  they  should  place  a  Nov.  29. 
Scottish  garrison  in  Berwick,  and  dismantle 
the  town  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  that 
their  forces  should  be  paid  by  England  at  the 
rate  of  ,£3 1,000  per  month,  should  receive  for 
their  outfit  an  advance  of  £100,000,  besides  a 
reasonable  recompence  at  the  establishment  of 
peace :  and  should  have  assigned  to  them  as 
security  the  estates  of  the  papists,  prelates, 
and  malignants  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  the 
five  northern  counties.  On  the  arrival  of 
£60,000  the  levies  began  :  in  a  few  weeks  they 
were  completed ;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  Lesley  mustered  his  forces  at  Hairlaw, 
the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous.41 


390.  391.    *;  The  chief  aim  of  it  was  for  the  propagation  of  our 
**  church  discipline  in  England  and  Ireland."  Id.  393. 

41  Journals,  Sept.  14.  21.  25.  Oct.  3.  Dec.  8.  Lords'  Journals, 
vi.  220—224.  243.  281.  289.  364.  The  amendments  were  the  in- 
sertion of  "  the  church  of  Ireland"  after  that  of  England,  an  expla- 
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This  formidable  league,  this  union,  cemented 
by  interest  and  fanaticism,  struck  alarm  into 
the  breasts  of  the  royalists.  They  had  found 
it  difficult  to  maintain  their  ground  against  the 
parliament  alone :  they  felt  unequal  to  the 
contest  with  a  new  and  powerful  enemy.  But 
Charles  stood  undismayed  ;  of  a  sanguine  dis- 
position, and  confident  in  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  he  saw  no  reason  to  despond ;  and,  as 
he  had  long  anticipated,  so  had  he  prepared  to 
meet  this  additional  evil.  With  this  view  he 
had  laboured  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the 
English  army  in  Ireland  against  the  adherents 
and  emissaries  of  the  parliament.  Suspecting 
the  fidelity  of  Leicester,  the  lord  lieutenant,  he 
contrived  to  detain  him  in  England  :  he  gave 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  the  earl  of  Ormond, 
who  was  raised  to  the  higher  rank  of  marquess, 
full  authority  to  dispose  of  commissions  in  the 
army  :  he  appointed  sir  Henry  Tichborne  lord 
justice  in  the  place  of  Parsons  ;  he  compelled 
the  commissioners  sent  by  the  two  houses  to 
leave  the  island :  and  at  last  obtained  an  un- 
disputed ascendency  by  imprisoning,  under  a 
charge  of  treason,  four  of  the  counsellors  most 
hostile  to  his  designs.42 


nation  of  the  word   prelacy,  and  the  addition  of  a  marginal  note, 
stating,  that  by  the  expression  "according  to  the   word  of  God," 
was  meant  "  so  far  as  we  do,  or  shall  in  our  consciences  conceive. 
'•  the  same  according  to  the  word  of  God,"  Journals,  Sen  I.  1.  2. 
4- Carle,  i.  421.  441.  in.  76.  125.  135. 
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So  many  reinforcements  had  successively  been    C H  \v. 
poured   into   Ireland  both  from  Scotland  and    ^i^ 
England,  that  the  army  was  at  length  raised 
to  50,000  men:11  but  of  these  the  Scots  seemed 
to  attend  to  their  private  interests  more  than 
the  advancement  of  the  common  cause  ;  and 
the  English  were  gradually  reduced  in  number 
by   want,  and  desertion,  and  the  casualties  of 
war.     They  won  indeed  several  battles ;  they 
burnt    and     demolished    many    villages   and 
towns ;    but   the   evil   of  devastation  recoiled 
upon   themselves,  and  they  began  to  feel  the 
horrors  of  famine  in  the  midst  of  the  desert 
which  they  had  made.      Their  applications  for 
relief  were  neglected  by  the  parliament,  which 
had   converted  to  its  own  use  a  great  part  of 
the  money  raised  for  the  service  of  Ireland, 
and  felt  little  inclination  to  support  an  army 
attached  to  the  royal  cause.     The  officers  re- 
monstrated in  free  though  respectful  language, 
and  the  failure  of  their  hopes  embittered  their 
discontent,  and  attached  them  more  closely  to 
the  sovereign.4* 

In  the    mean    while   the  catholics,   by  the  Federative 
establishment  of  a  federative  government,  had  ^/^  J. 
consolidated  their  power,  and  given  an  uniform  tholics. 
direction  to  their  efforts.     It  was  the  care  of 
their  leaders  to  copy  the  example  given  by  the 

4 !  Journals,  v.  226. 

"  Clarendon,  iii.  415—418.  424.     Carte's  Ormond,  iii.  155.  162. 
164. 
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May  10 


CHAP.  Scots,  during  the  successful  war  of  the  cove- 
nant. Like  them  they  professed  a  sincere  attach- 
ment to  the  person,  a  profound  respect  for  the 
legitimate  authority,  of  the  monarch  :  but  like 
them  they  claimed  the  right  of  resisting  oppres- 
sion, and  of  employing  force  in  defence  of  their 
religion  and  liberties.  At  their  request,  and  in 
imitation  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Scot- 
tish kirk,  a  synod  of  catholic  prelates  and 
divines  was  convened  at  Kilkenny:  a  statement 
1642.,  0f  the  grievances  which  led  the  insurgents  to 
take  up  arms,  was  placed  before  them :  and 
they  decided  that  the  grounds  were  sufficient, 
and  the  war  was  lawful,  provided  it  were 
not  conducted  through  motives  of  personal  in- 
terest or  hatred,  nor  disgraced  by  acts  of 
unnecessary  cruelty.  An  oath  and  covenant 
was  ordered  to  be  taken,  binding  the  sub- 
scribers to  protect,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  the  freedom  of  the  catholic  worship, 
the  person,  heirs,  and  rights  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  lawful  immunities  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  against  all  usurpers  and 
invaders  whomsoever:  and  excommunication 
was  pronounced  against  all  catholics  who 
should  abandon  the  covenant  or  assist  their 
enemies,  against  all  who  should  forcibly  de- 
tain in  their  possession  the  goods  of  English 
or  Irish  catholics,  or  of  Irish  protestants  not 
adversaries  to  the  cause,  and  against  all  who 
should  take  advantage  of  the  war  to  murder, 
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wound,  rob,  or  despoil  others.  By  common  CHAP, 
consent  a  supreme  council  of  twenty-four  \^J^ 
members  was  chosen,  with  lord  Mountgarret 
as  president,  and  a  day  was  appointed  for  a 
national  assembly,  which,  without  the  name, 
should  assume  the  form,  and  exercise  the 
rights,  of  a  parliament.40 

This  assembly  ^ave  stability  to  the  plan  of  Their  aP°- 

.       ,  ,       ,  '  logies  and 

government  devised  by  the  leaders.  The  remon- 
authority  of  the  statute  law  was  acknowledged,  ^"(JJo. 
and  for  its  administration  a  council  was  esta-  0ct-  *• 
blished  in  each  county.  From  the  judgment 
of  this  tribunal  there  lay  an  appeal  to  the 
council  of  the  province,  which  in  its  turn 
acknowledged  the  superior  jurisdiction  of  "the 
"  supreme  council  of  the  confederated  catho- 
"  lies  in  Ireland."  For  the  conduct  of  the  war 
four  generals  were  appointed,  one  to  lead  the 
forces  of  each  province :  Owen  O'Nial  in 
Ulster,  Preston  in  Leinster,  Barry  Garret  in 
Minister,  and  John  Burke  in  Connaught,  all 
of  them  officers  of  experience  and  merit,  who 
had  relinquished  their  commands  in  the  armies 
of  foreign  princes  to  offer  their  services  to  their 
countrymen.  Aware  that  these  regulations 
amounted  to  an  assumption  of  the  sovereign 
authority,  they  were  careful  to  convey  to  the 
king  new  assurances  of  their  devotion  to  his 
person,  and  to  state  to  him  reasons  in  justifica- 


45  Belling,  Vindicise,  4 — "•     Rushworth,  v.  516. 
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CHAP,     tion  of  their  conduct.    Their  former  messengers, 


though  protestants  of  rank  and  acknowledged 
loyalty,  had  been  arrested,  imprisoned,  and,  in 
one  instance  at  least,  tortured  by  order  of  their 
enemies.     They   now  adopted  a  more  secure 
channel   of  communication,     and   transmitted 
their  petitions  through  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief.     In  these  the  supreme  council 
detailed  a  long  list  of  grievances,  which  they 
prayed   might   be   redressed.     They    repelled 
with  warmth  the  imputation  of  disloyalty  or 
rebellion.     If  they  had  taken  up  arms,  they  had 
been  compelled  to  it  by  a  succession  of  injuries 
beyond  human  endurance,  of  injuries  in  their 
religion,  in  their  honour  and  estates,  and  in  the 
liberties  of  their  country.      Their  enemies  were 
the  enemies  of  the  king.     The  men  who  had 
sworn  to  extirpate  them  from  their  native  soil, 
were  the  same  who  sought  to  deprive  him  of 
his   crown.     They   therefore  conjured  him   to 
summon  a  new  parliament  in  Ireland,  to  allow 
them  the  free  exercise  of  that  religion  which 
they  had  inherited  from  their  fathers,   and  to 
confirm  to  Irishmen  their  national  rights,  as  he 
had  already  done  to  his  subjects  of  England 
and  Scotland.46 
Cessation         The  very  first  of  these  petitions,   praying  for 
a  cessation  of  arms,   had  suggested  a  new  line 
of  policy  to  the  king."17     He  privately  informed 


concluded. 


"!  Carte,  iii.  110.  11  i.  136,  ,;  Carte,  iii.  99- 
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the  marquess  of  Ormond  of  his  wish  to  employ     c^p* 
a  portion  of  the  Irish  army  in  England,  required     ^i/ 
him  for  that  purpose  to  conclude  an  armistice    Ap1r^|'3i 
with  the  insurgents,  and  sent  him  instructions 
for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct.     This  dispatch 
was  secret ;  it  was  followed  by  a  public  war- 
rant ;  and  that  was  succeeded  by  a  peremptory 
command.     But  much  occurred  to  retard  the 
object,  and  irritate  the  impatience  of  the  mo- 
narch.    Ormond,  for  his  own  security,  and  the 
service  of  his  sovereign,   deemed  it  politic  to 
assume  a  tone  of  superiority,  and  to  reject  most 
of  the  demands  of  the  confederates,  who,   he 
saw,  were  already  divided  into  parties,  and  in- 
fluenced by  opposite   counsels.     The  ancient 
Irish,    and   the   clergy,     whose    efforts   were 
directed  by  Scaramp,   a  papal  envoy,  warmly 
opposed  the  project.     Their  enemies,  they  ob- 
served, had  been  reduced  to  extreme  distress  : 
their  victorious  army  under  Preston  made  daily 
inroads  to  the  very  gates  of  the  capital.     Why 
should  they  descend  from  the  vantage  ground 
which  they  had  gained  ?  why,  without  a  mo- 
tive,   resign   the   prize   when   it  was   brought 
within  their  reach?  It  was  not  easy  to  answer 
their  arguments  :  but  the  lords  of  the  pale,   at- 
tached through  habit  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, anxiously  longed  for  an  armistice  as  the 
preparatory  step  to  a  peace.     Their  exertions 
prevailed.     A  cessation  of  arms  was  concluded    Sep.  is. 
for  twelve  months ;  and  the   confederates,    to 
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A  French 
envoy. 


the  surprise  of  their  enemies,  consented  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  support  of  the  royal  army 
the  sum  of  £15,000  in  money,  and  the  value  of 
£15,000  in  provisions.48 

At  the  same  time  Charles  had  recourse  to 
other  expedients,  from  two  of  which  he  pro- 
mised himself  considerable  benefit.  1°.  It  had 
been  the  policy  of  the  cardinal  Richelieu  to 
foment  the  troubles  in  England,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously done  in  Scotland;  and  his  intention 
was  faithfully  fulfilled  by  the  French  ambassa- 
dor Senneterre.  But  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year  both  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII.  died  :  the 
regency,  during  the  minority  of  the  young  king, 
devolved  on  Anne  of  Austria,  the  queen  mo- 
ther ;  and  that  princess  had  always  professed  a 
warm  attachment  for  her  sister  in  law,  Hen- 
rietta Maria.  Senneterre  was  superseded  by 
the  count  of  Harcourt,  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Lorrain,  with  the  title  of  ambassador  extraor- 


<8  Rushworth,  v.  548.  Carte,  ii.  App.  l.iii.  117. 131, 159. 160. 166. 
168.  172.  174.  No  one,  I  think,  who  has  perused  all  the  documents, 
can  doubt  that  the  armistice  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
army  in  Ireland,  But  its  real  object  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
two  houses,  who  voted  it  "  destructive  to  the  protestant  religion,  dis- 
"  honourable  to  the  English  nation,  and  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
««  of  the  three  kingdoms;"  and,  to  inflame  the  passions  of  their  par- 
tisans, published  a  declaration  in  which,  with  their  usual  adherence 
to  truth,  they  assert,  that  the  cessation  was  made  at  a  time  when 
"  the  famine  among  the  Irish  had  made  them,  unnatural  and  cannibal- 
"  like,  eat  and  feed  one  upon  another,"  that  it  had  been  devised  and 
carried  on  by  popish  instruments,  and  was  designed  for  the  better 
introduction  of  popery,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  protestant  religion. 
Journals,  vi.  238.  289. 
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dinary.     The   parliament    received   him  with    CHAP, 
respect  in  London,   and  permitted  him  to  pro-    ^^/ 
ceed  to  Oxford.     Charles,  whose  circumstances    SeP-  13« 
would  not  allow  him  to  spend  his  time  in  di- 
plomatic finesse,  immediately  demanded  a  loan 
of  money,  an  auxiliary  army,  and  a  declaration 
against  his  rebellious  subjects.     But  these  were 
things  which  the  ambassador  had  no  power  to    Nov- 15- 
grant.     He   escaped  with  difficulty   from   the 
importunity  of  the  king,  and  returned  to  the 
capital    to    negotiate    with    the    parliament. 
There,  offering  himself  in  quality  of  mediator, 
he  requested  to  know  the  real  grounds  of  the 
existing  war :    but   his   hope   of  success  was 
damped  by  this  cold  and  laconic  answer,   that, 
when  he  had  any  proposal  to  submit  in  the 
name  of  the  French  king,  the  houses  would  be  Nov.  22. 
ready  to  vindicate  their  conduct.     Soon  after- 
wards the  dispatches  from  his  court  were  inter-    Jan.  10. 
cepted  and  opened :  among  them  was  disco- 
vered a  letter  from  lord  Goring  to  the  queen  ; 
and  its  contents  disclosed,   that  Harcourt  had 
been  selected  on  her  nomination ;  that  he  was 
ordered  to  receive  his  instructions  from  her  and 
the  king ;  and  that  Goring  was  soliciting  suc- 
cour from  the  French  court.     This  information, 
with  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  obtained,  was  communicated  to  the  am- 
bassador,  who    immediately  demanded  pass- 
ports, and  left  the  kingdom.49 

49  Clarendon,  iii.  39S— 403.  Journals,  vi.  245.  302.  5.  9.  375. 
9.  416.  Commons,  Sept.  14.  Oct.  11.  Nov.  15.  22.  Jan.  10,  12. 
Feb.  12. 
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2°.  Experience  had  proved  to  Charles,  that 
the  very  name  of  parliament  possessed  a  power- 
ful influence  over  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes 
Feb  12.    jn  favour  0f   his  adversaries.     To  dispel   the 

Royalist  l 

parliament  charm,  he  resolved  to  oppose  the  loyal  members 

at  Oxford 

to  those  who  remained  at  Westminster,  and 
summoned  by  proclamation  both  houses  to  meet 
him  at  Oxford  on  the  22d  of  January  in  the 
succeeding  year.  Forty-three  peers,  and  118 
commoners  obeyed  :50  the  usual  forms  of  parlia- 
ment were  observed,   and  the  king  opened  the 

lo44.  ...  .  . 

J?in.  29.  session  with  a  gracious  speech,  in  which  he  de- 
plored the  calamities  of  the  kingdom,  desired 
them  to  bear  witness  to  his  pacific  disposition, 
and  promised  them  all  the  freedom  and  privi- 
leges belonging  to  such  assemblies.  Their  first 
measure  was  a  letter  subscribed  by  all  the 
members  of  both  houses,  and  directed  to  the 
earl  of  Essex,  requesting  him  to  convey  to  those 
"  by  whom  he  was  trusted,"  Iheir  earnest  de- 
Jan  30.  sire,  that  commissioners  might  be  appointed 
on  both  sides  to  treat  of  an  accommodation. 
Essex,   having   received    instructions,    replied 

50  If  we  may  believe  Whitelock,  (80)  when  the  two  houses  at 
Westminster  were  called  over,  (Jan.  30.)  there  were  280  members 
present,  and  100  employed  on  different  services.  But  I  suspect  some 
error  in  the  numbers,  as  the  list  of  those  who  took  the  covenant 
amounts  only  to  220  names,  even  including  such  as  took  it  after  that 
day.  (Compare  Rushworth,  v.  480,  with  the  Journals.)  The  lords 
were  twenty-two  present,  seventy-four  absent,  of  whom  eleven  were 
excused.  Journals,  vi.  387.  The  two  houses  at  Oxford  published  also 
their  lists  of  the  members,  making  the  commons  amount  to  175,  the 
lords  to  83.  But  of  the  latter,  several  had  been  created  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war. 
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that  lie  could  not  deliver  a  letter  which  neither  CHAP, 
in  its  address,  nor  in  its  contents,  acknowledged  ^^^^ 
the  authority  of  the  parliament.  Charles  him-  Mar.  3. 
self  was  next  brought  forward.  He  directed 
his  letter  to  "  the  lords  and  commons  of  parlia- 
ment assembled  at  Westminster,"  and  requested, 
"  by  the  advice  of  the  lords  and  commons  of 
"  parliament  assembled  at  Oxford,"  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  to  settle  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  the 
manner  "  how  all  the  members  of  both  houses 
"  might  meet  in  full  and  free  convention  of  par- 
"  liarnent,  to  consult  and  treat  upon  such  things 
"  as  might  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
"  true  protestant  religion,  with  due  conside- 
"  ration  to  the  just  ease  of  tender  consciences, 
"  to  the  settling  of  the  rights  of  the  crown  and 
"  of  parliament,  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the 
"  liberties  and  property  of  the  subject."  This 
message  the  two  houses  considered  as  an  in- 
sult, because  it  implied  that  they  were  not  a 
full  and  free  convention  of  parliament :  in  their  Mar.  9, 
answer  they  called  on  him  to  join  them  at 
Westminster;  and  in  a  public  declaration 
denounced  the  proceeding  as  "  a  popish 
"  and  Jesuitical  practice,  to  allure  them  by 
"  the  specious  pretence  of  peace  to  disavow 
"  their  own  authority,  and  resign  themselves, 
"  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  to  the  power 
"  of  idolatry,  superstition,  and  slavery."51     In 

51  Journals,   vi.  451.  459.     The  reader  will  notice  this  hint  of 
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opposition,  the  houses  at  Oxford  declared,  that 
the  Scots  had  broken  the  act  of  pacification, 
that  all  English  subjects  who  aided  them, 
should  be  deemed  traitors  and  enemies  of  the 
state,  and  that  the  lords  and  commons  remain- 
ing at  Westminster,  who  had  given  their  con- 
sent to  the  coming  in  of  the  Scots,  or  the 
raising  of  forces  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  or  the 
making  and  using  of  a  new  great  seal,  had 
committed  high  treason,  and  ought  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  as  traitors  to  the  king  and  king- 
dom.52 Thus  again  vanished  the  prospect  of 
peace ;  and  both  parties,  with  additional  exas- 
peration of  mind,  and  keener  desires  of  revenge, 
resolved  once  more  to  stake  their  hope  of  safety 
on  the  uncertain  fortune  of  war. 

But  the  leaders  at  Westminster  found  it 
necessary  to  silence  the  murmurs  of  many 
among  their  own  adherents,  whose  anxiety  for 

religious  toleration,  the  first  which  had  yet  been  given  from  authority, 
and  which  a  few  years  before,  would  have  scandalized  the  members 
of  the  church  of  England,  as  much  as  it  did  now  the  presbyterians 
and  Scots.  But  policy  had  taught  that  which  reason  could  not.  It 
was  now  thrown  out  as  a  bait  to  the  independents,  whose  apprehen- 
sions of  persecution  were  aggravated  by  the  intolerance  of  their 
Scottish  allies,  and  who  were  on  that  account  suspected  of  having 
already  made  some  secret  overtures  to  the  court.  "  Bristol,  under  his 
"  hand,  gives  them  a  full  assurance  of  so  full  a  liberty  of  their  con- 
"  science,  as  they  could  wish,  inveighing  withal  against  the  Scots'  cruel 
"  invasion,  and  the  tyranny  of  our  presbytery,  equal  to  the  Spanish 
inquisition."     Baillie,  i.  428. 

«  Clarendon,  iii.  440—454.  Journals,  399.  404.  451.  459.  484, 
485.  Dec.  30.  Jan.  16.30.  March  6.  11.  Rushworth,  v.  559— 
575.  582—602. 
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the  restoration  of  peace  led  them  to  attribute  CHAP, 
interested  motives  to  the  advocates  of  war.  On  ^JL^ 
the  first  appearance  of  a  rupture,  a  committee 
of  safety  had  been  appointed,  consisting  of  five 
lords  and  ten  commoners,  whose  office  it  was 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  executive  autho- 
rity, subject  to  the  approbation  and  authority 
of  the  houses  :  now  that  the  Scots  had  agreed 
to  join  in  the  war,  this  committee,  after  a  long 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  lords,  was  dissolved,  Feb  16. 
and  another  established  in  its  place,  under  the 
name  of  the  committee  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
composed  of  a  few  members  from  each  house, 
and  of  certain  commissioners  from  the  estates 
of  Scotland.53  On  this  new  body  the  peers 
looked  with  an  eye  of  jealousy,  and,  when  the 
commons,  in  consequence  of  unfavourable  re- 
ports, referred  to  it  the  task  of  "  preparing 
"  some  grounds  for  settling  a  just  and  safe 
"  peace  in  all  the  king's  dominions,"  they  ob- 
jected, not  to  the  thing,  but  to  the  persons,  and 
appointed  for  the  same  purpose  a  different  com- 
mittee. The  struggle  lasted  six  weeks :  but 
the  influence  of  the  upper  house  had  diminished  April  25. 
with  the  number  of  its  members,  and  the  lords 
were  compelled  to  submit  under  the  cover  of 
an  unimportant  amendment  to  maintain  their 
own  honour.     The  propositions   now  brought  April  29. 


53  Journals  of  Commons,  Jan.  30.    Feb.  7.  10.  12.  16.     Of  Lords , 
Feb.  12.  16. 

VOL.    X.  It 
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CHAP,   forward  as  the  basis  of  a  reconciliation,  were  in 
substance  the  following  :  that  the  covenant  with 
obligation  of  taking  it,  the  reformation  of  reli- 
gion according  to  its  provisions,  and  the  utter 
abolition  of  episcopacy,  should  be  confirmed  by 
act  of  parliament ;  that  the  cessation  of  war  in 
Ireland  should  be  declared  void  by  the  same 
authority ;  that  a  new  oath  should  be  framed  for 
the  discovery  of  catholics ;  that  the  penalties  of 
recusancy  should  be  strictly  enforced ;  that  the 
children  of  catholics  should  be  educated  pro- 
testants ;  that  certain  English  protestants  by 
name,  all  papists  who  had  borne  arms  against 
the  parliament,   and  all  Irish  rebels,  whether 
catholics  or  protestants,  who  had  brought  aid 
to  the  royal  army,  should  be  excepted  from  the 
general  pardon ;  that  the  debts  contracted  by 
the  parliament  should  be  paid  out  of  the  estates 
of  delinquents ;  and  that  the  commanders  of 
the  forces  by  land  and  sea,  the  great  officers  of 
state,  the  deputy  of  Ireland  and  the  judges, 
should  be  also  named  by  the  parliament,  or  the 
commissioners    of    parliament,    to   hold   their 
places  during  their  good  behaviour.     From  the 
tone  of  these  propositions  it  was  evident,  that 
the  differences  between  the  parties  had  become 
wider  than  before,  and  that  peace  depended  on 
the  subjugation  of  the  one  by  the  superior  force 
or  the  better  fortune  of  the  other.54 

**  Journals,  March  15.  20.  23. 29.  30.     Ap.  3.  5.  13.  16.     On  the 

question  whether  they  should  treat  in  union  with  the  Scots,  the  com- 
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Here  the  reader  may  pause,  and  before  he     c^p* 
proceeds  to  the  events  of  the  next  campaign, 


Methods  of 


may  take  a  view  of  the  different  financial  ex 

J  raising 

pedients  adopted  by  the  contending  parties,  money. 
Want  of  money  was  an  evil  which  pressed 
equally  on  both  :  but  it  was  more  easily  borne 
by  the  patriots,  who  possessed  an  abundant 
resource  in  the  riches  of  the  capital,  and  were 
less  restrained  in  their  demands  by  considera- 
tions of  delicacy  or  justice.  1°.  They  were  able 
on  the  most  sudden  emergencies  to  raise  con- 
siderable supplies  by  loan  from  the  merchants 
of  the  city,  who  seldom  dared  to  refuse,  or  if 
they  did,  were  compelled  to  yield  by  menaces 
of  distraint  and  imprisonment.  For.  all  such 
advances  interest  was  promised  at  the  usual 
rate  of  eight  per  cent.,  and  *'  the  public  faith 
"  was  pledged  for  the  repayment  of  the  capi- 
"  tal."  2°.  When  the  parliament  ordered  their 
first  levy  of  soldiers,  many  of  their  partisans 
subscribed  considerable  sums  in  money,  or 
plate,  or  arms,  or  provisions.  But  it  was  soon 
asked,  why  the  burthen  should  fall  exclusively 
on  the  well-affected  ;  and  the  houses  improved 
the   hint  to   ordain,   that  all   non-subscribers 

mons  divided  64  against  64 ;  but  the  noes  obtained  the  casting 
vote  of  the  speaker.  Baillie,  i.  446.  See  also  the  Journals  of  the 
Lords,  vi.  473.  483.  491.  501.  514.  519.  527.  531.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  dissension  among  them,  that  Baillie  says  they  would  have 
accepted  the  first  proposal  from  the  houses  at  Oxford,  had  not  the 
news  that  the  Scots  had  passed  the  Tweed,  arrived  a  few  hours  be- 
fore. This  gave  the  ascendency  to  the  friends  of  war.  Baillie,  i 
429.  430. 
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CHAP,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  should  be 
compelled  to  contribute  the  twentieth  part  of 
their  estates  towards  the  support  of  the  com- 
mon cause.  3°.  Still  the  wants  of  the  army 
daily  increased,  and  as  a  temporary  resource, 
an  order  was  made  that  each  county  should 
provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  men  whom 
it  had  furnished  :  4°  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
more  permanent  expedient,  a  weekly  assess- 
ment of  £10,000  on  the  city  of  London,  and  of 
£24,000  on  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  to  be 
levied  by  county  rates,  after  the  manner  of  sub- 
sidies. 5°.  In  addition,  the  estates  both  real 
and  personal  of  all  delinquents,  that  is,  all 
individuals  who  had  borne  arms  for  the  king,  or 
supplied  him  with  money,  or  in  any  manner,  or 
under  any  pretence,  had  opposed  the  parlia- 
ment, were  sequestrated  from  the  owners,  and 
placed  under  the  management  of  certain  com- 
missioners empowered  to  receive  the  rents,  to 
seize  the  monies  and  goods,  to  sue  for  debts, 
and  to  pay  the  proceeds  into  the  treasury.  6°. 
In  the  next  place  came  the  excise,  a  branch  of 
taxation  of  exotic  origin,  and  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  kingdom.  To  it  many  objections  were 
made  ;  but  the  ample  and  constant  supply 
which  it  promised,  ensured  its  adoption  ;  and 
after  a  succession  of  debates  and  conferences, 
which  occupied  the  houses  during  three  months, 
the  new  duties,  which  were  in  most  instances 
to  be  paid  by  the  first  purchaser,  were  imposed 
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both  on  the  articles  already  subject  to  the  CHAP, 
customs,  and  on  a  numerous  class  of  commo- 
dities of  indigenous  growth  or  manufacture.53 
Lastly,  in  aid  of  these  several  sources  of  re- 
venue, the  houses  did  not  refuse  another  of  a 
more  singular  description.  It  was  customary 
for  many  of  the  patriots  to  observe  a  weekly 
fast  for  the  success  of  their  cause ;  and  that 
their  purses  might  not  profit  by  the  exercise  of 
their  piety,  they  were  careful  to  pay  into  the 
treasury  the  price  of  the  meal  from  which  they 
had  abstained.  If  others  would  not  fast,  it 
was  at  least  possible  to  make  them  pay ;  and 
commissioners  were  appointed  by  ordinance  to 
go  through  the  city,  to  rate  every  house-keeper 
at  the  price  of  one  meal  for  his  family,  and  to 
collect  the  money  on  every  Tuesday  during  the 
next  six  months.  By  these  expedients  the 
two  houses  contrived  to  carry  on  the  war, 
though  their  pecuniary  embarrassments  were 
continually  multiplied  by  the  growing  accumu- 
lation of  their  debts,  and  the  unavoidable  in- 
crease of  their  expenditure.56 

55  It  should  be  observed  that  the  excise  in  its  very  infancy  extended 
to  strong  beer,  ale,  cider,  perry,  wine,  oil,  figs,  sugar,  raisins, 
pepper,  salt,  silk,  tobacco,  soap,  strong  waters,  and  even  flesh 
meat,  whether  it  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market,  or  killed  by 
private  families  for  their  own  consumption.     Journals,  vi.  372. 

56  Ibid.  v.  460.  466.482.,  vi.  108.  196.  209.  224.  248.  250.  272. 
Commons1  Journals,  Nov.  26.  Dec.  8,  1642.  Feb.  23.  Sept.  8, 
1643.  March  26,  1644.  Rushworth,  v.  71.  150.  209.  313.  748. 
It  should  be  recollected  that  according  to  the  devotion  of  the  time, 
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With  respect  to  the  king,  his  first  resource 
was  in  the  sale  of  his  plate  and  jewels,  his  next 
in  the  generous  devotion  of  his  adherents,  many 
of  whom  served  him  during  the  whole  war  at 
their  own  cost ;  and,  rather  than  become  a 
burthen  to  their  sovereign,  mortgaged  their 
last  acre,  and  left  themselves  and  their  families 
without  the  means  of  future  subsistence.  As 
soon  as  he  had  set  up  his  standard,  he  solicited 
loans  from  his  friends,  pledging  his  word  to 
requite  their  promptitude,  and  allotting  certain 
portions  of  the  crown  lands  for  their  repay- 
ment— a  very  precarious  security  as  long  as  the 
issue  of  the  contest  should  remain  uncertain* 
But  the  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  Many 
advanced  considerable  sums  without  reserving 
to  themselves  any  claim  to  remuneration,  and 
others  lent  so  freely  and  abundantly,  that  this 
resource  was  productive  beyond  his  most  san- 
guine expectations.  Yet  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  campaign,  he  was  compelled 
to  consult  his  parliament  at  Oxford.  By  its 
advice  he  issued  privy  seals*  which  raised 
i£l00j00O,  and,  in  imitation  of  his  adversaries^ 
established  the  excise,  which  brought  him  a 
constant,  though  not  very  copious  supply.  In 
addition,  his  garrisons  supported  themselves 
by  weekly  contributions  from  the  neighbouring 


"  a  fast  required  a  total  abstinence  from  all  food,  till  the  fast  was 
*•  ended."     Directory  for  the  publique  worship,  p.  32. 
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townships,  and  the  counties  which  had  asso- 
ciated in  his  favour  willingly  furnished  pay  and 
subsistence  to  their  own  forces.  Yet,  after  all, 
it  was  manifest  that  he  possessed  not  the  same 
facilities  of  raising  money  with  his  adversaries, 
and  that  he  must  ultimately  succumb  through 
poverty  alone,  unless  he  could  bring  the 
struggle  to  a  speedy  termination.57 

For  this  purpose  both  parties  had  made  every  JTattle  of, 

iiiT-i  toi  i  Nantwich. 

exertion,  and  both  irishmen  and  Scotsmen  had 
been  called  into  England  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  king  and  the  parliament.     The  severity 
of  the    winter  afforded   no   respite   from    the 
operations  of  war.     Five  Irish  regiments,  the 
first  fruits  of  the  cessation  in  Ireland,  arrived      1643. 
at  Mostyn  in  Flintshire  :  their  reputation,  more 
than  their  number,  unnerved  the  prowess  of 
their  enemies ;    no   force  ventured  to  oppose 
them   in  the   field ;    and,    as   they   advanced, 
every  post  was  abandoned  or  surrendered.    At 
length  the  garrison  of  Nantwich  arrested  their      1644# 
progress ;  and  whilst  they  were  occupied  with    Jan- 15- 
the  siege,  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  approached  with 
a  superior  force  from   Yorkshire.      For  two 
hours   the    Anglo-Irish,     under    lord    Byron, 
maintained  an  obstinate  resistance  against  the     an.  25. 
assailants  from  without,  and  the  garrison  from 
within  the  town  ;  but  in  a  moment  of  despair, 
1600  men  threw  down  their  arms,  and,  with  a 

"  Rushworth,  v.  580.  60.1.     Clarendon  ii.  87.  453. 
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CHAP,    few  exceptions,  entered  the  ranks  of  their  ad- 

iii 
\^*Ls    versaries.     Among  the  names  of  the  officers 

taken,  occurs  that  of  the  celebrated  colonel 
Monk,  who  was  afterwards  released  from  the 
Tower  to  act  a  more  brilliant  part,  first  in  the 
service  of  the  commonwealth,  and  then  in  the 
re-establishment  of  the  throne.58 
Sinters  A  few  daYs  before  this  victory,  the  Scots  had 
England,     passed  the  Tweed.     The  notion  that  they  were 

Jan. 19 

engaged  in  a  holy  crusade  for  the  reformation  of 
religion,  made  them  despise  every  difficulty : 
and  though  the  weather  was  tempestuous, 
though  the  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground,  their 
enthusiasm  carried  them  forward  in  a  mass 
which  the  royalists  dared  not  oppose.  Their 
leader  sought  to  surprise  Newcastle :  he  was 
disappointed  by  the  promptitude  of  the  mar- 

Feb.  2.  quess  of  Newcastle,  who,  on  the  preceding  day, 
had    thrown    himself    into     the    town;    and 

Feb,  28.  famine  compelled  the  enemy,  after  a  siege 
of  three  weeks,  to  abandon  the  attempt. 
Marching  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne,  they 

March  4.  crossed  the  river  at  Bywell,  and  hastening  by 
Ebchester  to  Sunderland,  took  possession  of 
that  port  to  open  a  communication  by  sea  with 
their  own  country.  The  marquess,  having  as- 
sembled his  army,  offered  them  battle;  and 
when  they  refused  to  fight,  confined  them  for 
five  weeks  within  their  own  quarters.  In  pro- 
portion  as   their   advance   into   England   had 

58  Rush.  v.  299.  303. 
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elevated  the  hopes  of  their  friends  in  the  capi- 
tal, their  subsequent  inactivity  provoked  surprise 
and  complaints.     But  lord  Fairfax  having  been 
joined  by  his  victorious  son  from  Cheshire,  dis-    April  n. 
persed  the   royalists  at  Leeds  under   colonel 
Bellasis,  the  son  of  lord  Falconberg ;  and  the 
danger  of  being  enclosed  between  two  armies    April  in, 
induced  the  marquess  of  Newcastle  to  retire    April  20. 
from  Durham  to  York.     He  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  Scots  :  they  were  joined  by  Fair- 
fax, and  the  combined  army  sat  down  before 
the  city,     Newcastle  at  first  despised  their  at- 
tempts; but  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Manches- 
ter at  the  head  of  14,000  men,  convinced  him     June  3. 
of  his  danger,   and  he  earnestly  solicited  suc- 
cour from  the  king.59 

But  instead  of  proceeding  with  the  military  Marches 
transactions  in  the  north,  it  will  here  be  neces-  *er  mar. r 
sary  to  advert  to  those  which  had  taken  place  in  ches- 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.     In  the  counties  en 
the  southern  coast  several   actions  had  been 
fought;  of  which  the  success  was  various,  and 
the  result  unimportant.     Every  eye  fixed  itself 
on  the  two  grand  armies  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford 
and  London.     The  parliament  professed  a  re- 
solution to  stake  the  fortune  of  the  cause  on 
one  great  and  decisive  battle ;  and  with  this 
view,  every  effort  was  made  to  raise  the  forces 


49  Rushworth,  v.  222.     Baillie,  ii.  1.  6.  10.  28.  32.     Journals, 
522. 
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CHAP,     of  Essex  and  Waller,  to  the  amount  of  20,000 
^^^    men.     These  generals  marched  in  two  sepa- 
rate corps,  with  the  hope  of  enclosing  the  king, 
or  of  besieging  him  in  Oxford.60     Aware  of  his 
inferiority,  Charles,  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  pass- 
June  3.     ed  with  7,000  men  between  the  hostile  divi- 
June  6.      sions,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Worcester.     The 
jealousy  of  the  commanders  did  not  allow  them 
to  act  in  concert.  Essex  directed  his  march  into 
Dorsetshire;  Waller  took  on  himself  the  task  of 
pursuing  the  fugitive  monarch.     Charles  again 
deceived  him.     He  pretended  to  advance  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Severn  from  Worcester  to 
Shrewsbury;    and   when  Waller,   to   prevent 
June  15.    him,  hastened  from  Broomsgrove  to  take  pos- 
session of  that  town,  the  king  turned  at  Bewdly, 
retraced  his  steps  to  Oxford,  and  recruiting  his 
June  20.    army,  beat  up  the  enemy's  quarters  in  Bucking- 


60  When  Essex  left  London,  he  requested  the  assembly  of  divines 
to  keep  a  fast  for  his  success.  The  reader  may  learn  from  Baillie 
how  it  was  celebrated.  "  We  spent  from  nine  to  five  graciously. 
"  After  D.  Twisse  had  begun  with  a  brief  prayer,  Mr.  Marshall  prayed 
"  large  two  hours,  most  divinely  confessing  the  sins  of  the  members 
"  of  the  assembly  in  a  wonderful,  pathetick,  and  prudent  way.  Af- 
"  ter  Mr.  Arrowsmith  preached  an  hour,  then  a  psalm ;  thereafter 
"  Mr.  Vines  prayed  near  two  hours,  and  Mr.  Palmer  preached  an 
"  hour,  and  Mr.  Seaman  prayed  near  (wo  hours,  then  a  psalm  ;  after 
"  Mr.  Henderson  brought  them  to  a  sweet  conference  of  the  heat  con- 
"  fessed  in  the  assembly,  and  other  seen  faults  to  be  remedied,  and  the 
"  conveniency  to  preach  against  all  sects,  especially  anabaptists  and 
"  antinomians.  Dr.  Twisse  closed  with  a  short  prayer  and  blessing. 
"  God  was  so  evidently  in  all  this  exercise,  that  we  expect  certainly  a 
"  blessing."     Baillie,  ii.  18,  19. 
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hamsliire.     In  two  days  Waller  had  returned    CHAP* 
to  the  Charwell,  which  separated  the  two  ar-    ^^J 
mies  ;   but  an  unsuccessful  action  at  Copredy   June  3q- 
bridge  checked  his  impetuosity,  and  Charles 
improving  the  advantage  to  repass  the  river, 
marched  in  pursuit  of  Essex.     Waller  did  not 
follow :  his  forces,  by  fatigue,  desertion,  and 
his  late  loss,  had  been  reduced  from  8000  to 
4000  men,  and  the  committee  of  the  two  king- 
doms recalled  their  favourite  general  from  his 
tedious  and  unavailing  pursuit.61 

During  these  marches  and  countermarches,  Rupert 

^pnt  to  rp» 

in  which  the  king  had  no  other  object  than  to  iieVeYorfc. 
escape  from  his  pursuers,  in  the  hope  that  some 
fortunate  occurrence  might  turn  the  scale  in 
his  favour,  he  received  dispatches  from  the 
marquess  of  Newcastle.  The  ill-fated  prince 
instantly  saw  the  danger  which  threatened  him. 
The  fall  of  York  would  deprive  him  of  the 
northern  counties,  and  the  subsequent  junction 
of  the  besieging  army  with  his  opponents  in  the 
south,  would  constitute  a  force  against  which 
it  would  be  useless  to  struggle.  His  only  re- 
source was  in  the  courage  and  activity  of  prince 
Rupert.  He  ordered  that  commander  to  col-  June  14* 
lect  all  the  force  in  his  power,  to  hasten  into 
Yorkshire,  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  to  keep  in 
mind  that  two  things  were  necessary  for  the 


61  Rushworth,  v.  670—676.     Clarendon,  iv.  487—493.  497—502. 
Baillie,  ii.  38. 
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CHAP. 
III. 

Battle  of 
Marston 
moor. 
Mar.  21. 


May  25. 
June  11. 


July  1. 


preservation  of  the  crown, — both  the  relief  of 
the  city,  and  the  defeat  of  the  combined  army.62 
Rupert  early  in  the  spring,  had  marched 
from  his  quarters  at  Shrewsbury,  surprised  the 
parliamentary  army  before  Newark,  and  after  a 
sharp  action  compelled  it  to  capitulate.  He 
was  now  employed  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire, 
where  he  had  taken  Stockport,  Bolton,  and 
Liverpool,  and  had  raised  the  siege  of  Latham- 
house,  after  it  had  been  gallantly  defended 
during  eighteen  weeks  by  the  resolution  of 
the  countess  of  Derby.  On  the  receipt  of  the 
royal  command,  he  took  with  him  a  portion  of 
his  own  men,  and  some  regiments  lately  arrived 
from  Ireland  :  reinforcements  poured  in  on  his 
march,  and  on  his  approach  the  combined  army 
deemed  it  prudent  to  abandon  the  works  be- 
fore the  city.  He  was  received  with  acclama- 
tions of  joy :  but  left  York  the  next  day  to  fight 
the  bloody  and  decisive  battle  of  Marston- 
Both  armies  amounted  to  nearly  the 


moor. 


same  number,— 23,000  men,  of  whom  two-fifths 
were  cavalry.  About  five  in  the  afternoon  they 
had  formed  in  line  at  a  short  distance  from 
each  other,  divided  only  by  a  narrow  ditch  or 
rivulet.  A  solemn  pause  ensued,  each  eyeing 
the  other  in  the  silence  of  suspense,  and  await- 


ing the  signal  of  battle. 


At  seven  it  was  given 


62  See  his  letter  in  Evelyn's  memoirs,  ii.  App.  S8.  It  completely 
exculpates  Rupert  from  the  charge  of  obstinacy  and  rashness  in 
having  fought  the  subsequent  battle  of  Marston-moor. 

63  Rushworth,  v.  307.  623.  G31. 
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by  the  confederates.  Their  left  charged  with 
resistless  impetuosity :  the  cavalry  of  the  prince, 
and  a  portion  of  the  infantry  of  the  centre,  were 
chased  from  the  field ;  but  their  right  could  not 
bear  the  shock  of  the  royalists  :  the  men  fled  in 
all  directions,  and  the  intelligence  of  their  de- 
feat was  carried  by  the  fugitives  to  Tadcaster. 

Thus  it  happened  that  one  half  of  each  army 
had  triumphed ;  and  the  victors,  on  their  re- 
turn to  the  field,  found  themselves,  to  their  sur- 
prise, opposed  to  each  other,  and  standing  on 
the  very  ground  which  had  previously  been 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  About  nine  they 
formed  again  :  the  royalists  were  broken  at  the 
first  charge ;  and,  as  the  change  of  position  cut 
them  off  from  the  road  to  York,  1500  men,  with 
the  whole  train  of  artillery,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors.  Their  respective  loss  in  the 
field  is  uncertain;  but  those  who  buried  the 
slain  numbered  4150  dead  bodies.64 

This  disastrous  battle  extinguished  the  power 

64  Rushworth,  v.  632—636.  Clarendon,  iv.  503.  Clarendon  at- 
tributes the  success  of  the  confederates  to  Fairfax,  who  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day  when  the  Scottish  army  was  routed  and  their  gene- 
ral fled ;  (569)  and  in  p.  503  he  asserts  that  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
federates, "the  Scots  fled  all  ways  for  many  miles  together,  and  that 
"  their  general,  the  earl  of  Leven,  was  taken  into  custody  by  a  con- 
"  stable,  and  detained  part  of  the  next  day.''  This  has  been  described 
as  a  falsehood  and  misrepresentation.  Yet  there  was  some  foundation 
for  it  as  appears  from  Baillie,  who  acknowledges  that  Lesley  "  took 
"  to  his  heels—only  Eglington  kept  ground  there  to  his  great  loss." 
Baillie,  ii.  36.  "  Shame  hath  fallen  on  particular  men,  who  turned 
"  their  backs,  though  most  obliged  to  have  stood  still."  p.  40. 
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of  the  royalists  in  the  northern  counties.     The 
prince  and  the  marquess  had  long  cherished 
Surrender    a  deeply-rooted  antipathy  to  each  other.     It 

ofNewcas-  i      ,    -,.      ,  ,    .        ,~  .  J  , 

tie.  had  displayed  itseli  in  a  consultation  respect- 

ing the  expediency  of  fighting;  it  was  not 
probable  that  it  would  be  appeased  by  their 
defeat.  They  separated  the  next  morning: 
Rupert  hastening  to  quit  a  place  where  he  had 
lost  so  gallant  an  army,  returned  to  his  former 
command  in  the  western  counties  ;  Newcastle, 
whether  he  despaired  of  the  royal  cause,  or 
was  actuated  by  a  sense  of  injurious  treatment, 
taking  with  him  the  lords  Falconberg  and 
Widdrington,  sought  an  asylum  on  the  conti- 
nent. York,  abandoned  to  its  fate,  opened 
its  gates  to  the  enemy,  on  condition  that  the 
citizens  should  not  be  molested,  and  that  the 
garrison  should  retire  to  Skipton.  The  com- 
bined army  immediately  separated  by  order  of 
the  committee  of  both  kingdoms.  Manches*- 
ter  returned  into  Nottinghamshire,  Fairfax 
remained  in  York,  and  the  Scots,  retracing 
their  steps,  closed  the  campaign  with  the  re- 
duction of  Newcastle.  They  had  no  objection 
to  pass  the  winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
own  country :  the  parliament  felt  no  wish  to 
see  them  nearer  the  English  capital.65 

Again,  he  congratulates  lord  Eglington  on  the  honour  which  he  had 
gained,  "  when  so  many  with  cowardice  fell  in  disgrace  worse  than 
death."  p.  41. 

Si  Clarendon,  ii.  504- 
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In  the  mean  time  Essex,  impatient  of  the  chap. 
control  exercised  by  that  committee,  ventured  ^^ 
to  act  in  opposition  to  its  orders,  and  the  two  Essexu 

11  .      marches 

houses,  though  they  reprimanded  him  for  his  into  the 
disobedience,  allowed  him  to  pursue  the  plan 
which  he  had  formed  of  dissolving  with  his 
army  the  royalist  association  in  Somersetshire, 
Devonshire,  and  Cornwall.     He  relieved  Lime,    J«nei5, 
which  had  long  been  besieged  by  prince  Mau- 
rice, one  of  the  king's  nephews,  and  advanced 
in  the  direction  of  Exeter,  where  the  queen  a    June  16. 
few  days  before  had  been  delivered  of  a  daugh- 
ter.    That  princess,  weary  of  the  dangers  to 
which  she  was  exposed  in  England,  repaired 
to  Falmouth,  put  to  sea  with  a  squadron  of    July  w. 
ten  Dutch  or  Flemish   vessels,  and   escaping 
the  keen  pursuit  of  the  English  fleet  from  Tor- 
bay,  reached  in  safety  the  harbour  of  Brest.06    July  25, 
Essex,  regardless  of  the  royalists  who   as-    June  26. 
sembled  in  the  rear  of  his  army,  pursued  his 
march  into  Cornwall.     To  most  men  his  con- 


66  I  doubt  whether  Essex  had  any  claim  to  that  generosity  of  cha- 
racter which  is  attributed  to  him  by  historians.  The  qaeen  had  been 
delivered  of  a  princess,  Henrietta  Maria,  at  Exeter,  and  sent  to  him 
for  a  passport  to  go  to  Bath  or  Bristol  for  the  recovery  of  her  health. 
He  refused,  but  insultingly  offered  to  attend  her  himself,  if  she  would 
go  to  London,  where  she  had  been  already  impeached  of  high  trea- 
son. Rushworth,  v.  6S4.  I  observe  that  even  before  the  war,  when 
the  king  had  written  to  the  queen  to  intimate  his  wish  to  Essex,  as 
lord  chamberlain,  to  prepare  the  palace  for  his  reception,  she  desired 
Nicholas  to  do  it,  adding,  "  their  lordships  are  to  great  princes  to  re- 
"  ceave  anye  direction  from  me."     Evelyn's  mem.  ii.  App.  7& 
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duct  was  inexplicable.  Many  suspected  that 
he  sought  to  revenge  himself  on  the  parliament 
by  betraying  his  forces  into  the  hands  of  the 
Aug-  G-  enemy.  At  Lestithiel  he  received  two  letters, 
one,  in  which  he  was  solicited  by  the  king  to 
unite  with  him  in  compelling  his  enemies  to 
consent  to  a  peace,  which,  while  it  ascertained 
the  legal  rights  of  the  throne,  might  secure 
the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  people ;  ano- 
ther from  eighty-four  of  the  principal  officers 
in  the  royal  army,  who  pledged  themselves  to 
draw  the  sword  against  the  sovereign  himself, 
if  he  should  ever  swerve  from  the  principles 
which  he  had  avowed  in  his  letter.  Both  were 
disappointed.  Essex  sent  the  letters  to  the 
two  houses,  and  coldly  replied  that  his  busi- 
ness was  to  fight,  that  of  the  parliament  to 


negociate. 


His  army         But  he  now  found  himself  in  a  most  critical 
lates.  situation,    cut   off   from  all   intercourse   with 

London,  and  enclosed  between  the  sea  and  the 
combined  forces  of  the  king,  prince  Maurice, 
and  sir  Richard  Greenville.  His  cavalry,  un- 
able to  obtain  subsistence,  burst,  though  not 
without  loss,  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy. 
But  each  day  the  royalists  won  some  of  his 
posts;  their  artillery  commanded  the  small 
haven  of  Foy,  through  which  alone  he  could 
obtain  provisions  ;  and  his  men,  dismayed  by 
a  succession  of  disasters,  refused  to  stand  to 
their  colours.     In  this  emergency  Essex,  with 
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two  other  officers,  escaped  from  the  beach  in  a  CHAP, 
boat  to  Plymouth  ;  and  major-general  Skippon  ^^/^^m/ 
offered  to  capitulate  for  the  rest  of  the  army.  SePt!  l- 
On  the  surrender  of  their  arms,  ammunition, 
and  artillery,  the  men  were  allowed  to  march 
to  Pool  and  Wareham,  and  thence  were  con- 
veyed in  transports  to  Portsmouth,  where 
commissioners  from  the  parliament  met  them 
with  a  supply  of  clothes  and  money.  The 
lord  general  repaired  to  his  own  house,  calling 
for  an  investigation  both  into  his  own  conduct 
and  into  that  of  the  committee,  who  had  ne- 
glected to  disperse  the  royalists  in  the  rear  of 
his  army,  and  bad  betrayed  the  cause  of  the 
people,  to  gratify  their  own  jealousy  by  the 
disgrace  of  an  opponent.  To  soothe  -his 
wounded  mind,  the  houses  ordered  a  joint  de- 
putation to  wait  on  him,  to  thank  him  for  his 
fidelity  to  the  cause,  and  to  express  their  esti- 
mation of  the  many  and  eminent  services  which 
he  had  rendered  to  his  country.07 

This  success  elevated  the  hopes  of  the  king,  Third  bat- 

.  .      .  tie  of  New. 

who,  assuming  a  tone  of  conscious  superiority,  bury. 
invited  all  his  subjects  to  accompany  him  to  Sept.  so. 
London,  and  aid  him  in  compelling  the  par- 
liament to  accept  of  peace.  But  the  energies 
of  his  opponents  were  not  exhausted.  They 
quickly  recruited  their  diminished  forces :  the 
several  corps  under  Essex,  Waller,  and  Man- 

«7  Rushworth,  v.  fiS:*,  4.  690—3.  699—711.     Clarend.  iv.  511— 
5  IS— 527. 
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CHAP,  chester  united  ;  and,  while  the  royalists 
*J^  marched  through  Whitechurch  to  Newbury,  a 
more  numerous  army  moved  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion through  Basingstoke  to  Reading.  There 
the  leaders  (the  lord  general  was  absent  under 
pretence  of  indisposition),  hearing  of  reinforce- 
ments pouring  into  Oxford,  resolved  to  avail 

Oct  27.  themselves  of  their  present  superiority,  and  to 
attack,  at  the  same  moment,  the  royalist  po- 
sitions at  Show  on  the  eastern,  and  at  Speen 
on  the  western  side  of  the  town.  The  action 
in  both  places  was  obstinate,  the  result,  as  late 
as  ten  at  night,  doubtful :  but  the  king,  fearing 
to  be  surrounded  the  next  day,  assembled  his 
men  under  the  protection  of  Bennington  castle, 
and  marched  towards  Wallingford,  a  move- 
ment which  was  executed  without  opposition 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  in  full  view  of 

Nov.  9.  the  enemy.  In  a  few  days  he  returned  with  a 
more  numerous  force,  and,  receiving  the  artil- 
lery and  ammunition,  which  for  security  he  had 
left  in  Denninoton  castle,  conveyed  it  without 
molestation  to  Wallingford.  As  he  passed  and 
repassed,  the  parliamentarians  kept  within  their 
lines,  and  even  refused  the  battle  which  he 
offered.  This  backwardness,  whether  it  arose 
from  internal  dissension,  or  from  inferiority  of 
numbers,  provoked  loud  complaints,  not  only 
in  the  capital,  where  the  conflict  at  Newbury 
had  been  celebrated  as  a  victory,  but  in  the 
two  houses,  who  had  ordered  the  army  to  fol- 
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low  up  its  success.  The  generals,  having-  CHAP, 
dispersed  their  troops  in  winter  quarters,  has-  ^^~> 
tened  to  vindicate  their  own  conduct.  Charges 
of  cowardice,  or  disaffection,  or  incapacity, 
were  made  and  retorted  by  one  against  the 
other :  and  that  cause  which  had  nearly  tri- 
umphed over  the  king,  seemed  now  on  the 
point  of  being  lost,  through  the  personal  jea- 
lousies and  contending  passions  of  its  leaders.08 

The  greater  part  of  these  quarrels  had  origi-  Kise  of 
nated  in  the  rivalry  of  ambition  :  but  those  in  the 
army  of  the  earl  of  Manchester  were  produced 
by  religious  jealousy,  and  on  that  account  were 
followed  by  more  important  results.  When 
the  king  attempted  to  arrest  the  rive  members, 
Manchester,  at  that  time  lord  Kymbolton,  was 
the  only  peer  whom  he  impeached.  This  cir- 
cumstance endeared  Kymbolton  to  the  party  : 
his  own  safety  bound  him  more  closely  to  its 
interests.  On  the  formation  of  the  army  of 
the  seven  associated  counties,  he  accepted, 
though  with  reluctance^  the  chief  command  : 
his  temper  and  education  had  formed  him  to 
shine  in  the  senate  rather  than  the  camp  ;  and, 
aware  of  his  own  inexperience,  he  devolved 
on  his  council  the  chief  direction  of  military 
operations,  reserving  to  himself  the  delicate 
and  important  charge  of  harmonizing  and 
keeping  together  the  discordant  elements  of 
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CHAP,     which  his  force  was  composed.     The  second 
n^~^    m  command   was  Cromwell,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general.     That  fortunate  adventurer, 
the  first  cousin  and  faithful  follower  of  Hamp- 
den,   had   served   in  the   last    parliament  for 
Huntingdon,  and  sat  in  the  present  as  repre- 
sentative   of    Cambridge.      He   was   a   bold, 
though  not  a  frequent  speaker.     The  courtiers 
ridiculed    the   homeliness    of    his   dress,    the 
sharpness  of  his  voice,  and  the  inelegance  of 
his  manners  :  but  Cromwell  could  always  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  house  by  the  origi- 
nality of  his  views   and    "  the  fervour  of  his 
"  eloquence."     At  the  commencement  of  the 
war  he  hastened  to  raise  troops  in  the  eastern 
counties,  and  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  all  of  them  freeholders  or  the 
sons  of  freeholders,  soldiers  from   a  sense  of 
duty,  and  enthusiasts  both  in  religion  and  po- 
litics.69    Thousrh  he  freely  associated  with  his 
men,  he   never   forfeited   their  attachment   or 
obedience  :  he  prayed  and  fought  at  their  head ; 
and  by  his  courage,  and  decision,  and  good 
fortune,  was  soon  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  among  the  parliamentary  offi- 
cers.    It  has  been  said  that  he  was  a  dissem- 
bler from  the  beginning,  who  sought  to  conceal 
the  workings  of  his  ambition  under  the  affec- 
tation of  superior  piety.     But  I  can  discover 
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no  sufficient  ground  for  the  charge.  To  me 
he  appears  to  have  felt  that  religious  fanaticism 
which  he  so  fearlessly  displayed,  and  to  have 
owed  his  first  rise  towards  greatness  more  to 
his  zeal  in  the  cause,  and  the  native  energy  of 
his  mind,  than  to  any  views  of  personal  interest 
or  aggrandizement. 

In  the  parade  of  sanctity  both  Manchester  hjs  quarrel 
and  Cromwell  seemed  equal  proficients :  in  ^1^*"" 
belief  and  practice  they  followed  two  opposite 
parties.  The  first  sought  the  exclusive  esta- 
blishment of  the  presbyterian  system :  the 
other  contended  for  the  common  right  of  man- 
kind to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience.  But  this  difference  of  opinion 
provoked  no  dissension  between  them.  The 
more  gentle  and  accommodating  temper  of 
Manchester  was  awed  by  the  superior  genius 
of  Cromwell,  who  gradually  acquired  the  chief 
control  of  the  army,  and  offered  his  protection 
to  the  independents  under  his  command.  In 
other  quarters  these  religionists  suffered  re- 
straint and  persecution  from  the  zeal  of  the 
presbyterians :  the  indulgence  which  they  en- 
joyed under  Cromwell  scandalized  and  alarmed 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
who,  obtained  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  influence 
of  that  officer,  the  post  of  major  general  for 
Crawford,  their  countryman,  and  a  rigid  pres- 
byterian. Cromwell  and  Crawford  instantly 
became  rivals  and  enemies.     The  merit  of  the 
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CHAP,  victory  at  Marston  moor  had  been  claimed  by 
^|^/  tne  independents,  who  magnified  the  services 
of  their  favourite  commander,  and  ridiculed  the 
flight  and  cowardice  of  the  Scots.  Crawford 
retorted  the  charge,  and  deposed  upon  oath 
that  Cromwell,  having  received  a  slight  wound 
in  the  neck  at  the  commencement  of  the  action, 
immediately  retired  and  never  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  the  field.  The  lieutenant  general  in 
revenge  exhibited  articles  against  Crawford 
before  the  committee  of  war,  and  the  colonels 
Sept.  5.  threatened  to  resign  their  commissions  unless 
he  were  removed ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
Manchester  and  the  chaplains  of  the  army  gave 
testimony  in  his  favour,  and  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, assuming  the  defence  of  their 
countryman,  represented  him  as  a  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  religion.70 

But  before  this  quarrel  was  terminated  a 
second  of  greater  importance  arose.  The  in- 
decisive action  at  Newbury,  and  the  refusal  of 
battle  at  Bennington  had  excited  the  discontent 
of  the  public  :  the  lower  house  ordered  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  generals  and 
the  state  of  the  armies  :  and  the  report  made 
Nov.  23.  by  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  led  to  a 
vote  that  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  the 
national  force,  in  a  new  and  more  efficient  form, 
should  be  immediately  prepared.     Waller  and 

70  Baillie,  ii.  40,  41,  42.  49.  57.  GO.  6fi.  69.     Hollis,  15. 
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Cromwell,  who  were  both  members  of  the  CHAP, 
house,  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  report.  At  the  y^^L, 
next  meeting1  each  related  his  share  in  the  Nov.  25. 
transactions,  which  had  excited  such  loud 
complaints  ;  and  the  latter  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prefer  a  charge  of  disaffection  against 
the  earl  of  Manchester,  who,  he  pretended, 
was  unwilling  that  the  royal  power  should 
suffer  additional  humiliation,  and  on  that  ac- 
count would  never  permit  his  army  to  engage, 
unless  it  were  evidently  to  its  disadvantage. 
Manchester  in  the  house  of  lords  repelled  the 
imputation  with  warmth,  vindicated  his  own 
conduct,  and  retorted  on  his  accuser,  that  he 
had  yet  to  learn,  in  what  place  lieutenant 
general  Cromwell  with  his  cavalry  had  posted 
himself  on  the  day  of  battle.71 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  even  at  this  early 
period,  Essex,  Manchester,  and  the  Scottish 
commissioners  suspected  Cromwell  with  his 
friends  of  a  design  to  obtain  the  command  of 
the  armv,  to  abolish  the  house  of  lords,  divide 
the  house  of  commons,  dissolve  the  covenant 
between  the  two  nations,  and  erect  a  new 
government  according  to  his  own  principles. 
To  defeat  this  project  it  was  at  first  proposed, 
that  the  chancellor  of  Scotland  should  denounce 
him  as  an  incendiary,  and  demand  his  punish- 
ment according  to  the  late  treaty :  but  on  the 

71  Rushworth,  v.  732.    Journals,  Nov.  22.  23.  25.     Lords'  Jour- 
nals, vii.  76.  78.  80.  141.     Whitelock,  116. 
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reply  of  the  lawyers  whom  they  consulted, 
that  their  proofs  were  insufficient  to  sustain  the 
charge,  it  was  resolved  that  Manchester  should 
accuse  him  before  the  lords  of  having  express- 
ed a  wish  to  reduce  the  peers  to  the  state  of 
private  gentlemen  ;  of  having  declared  his 
readiness  to  fight  against  the  Scots,  whose  chief 
object  was  to  establish  religious  despotism  ; 
and  of  having  threatened  to  compel,  with  the 
aid  of  the  independents,  both  king  and  parlia- 
ment to  accept  such  conditions  as  he  should 
dictate.  This  charge,  with  a  written  statement 
by  Manchester  in  his  own  vindication,  was 
communicated   to    the    commons :    and   thev, 

Dee/2.  after  some  objections  in  point  of  form  and 
privilege,  referred  it  to  a  committee,  where  its 
consideration  was  postponed  from  time  to  time, 
till  at  last  it  was  permitted  to  sleep  in  silence.72 

First  self-       Cromwell   did    not   hesitate   to    wreak   his 

d2ce°r"  reveng"e  on  Kssex  and  Manchester,  though  the 
blow  would  probably  recoil  upon  himself.     He 

Dec.  9.  proposed  in  the  commons,  what  was  afterwards 
called  the  "  self-denying  ordinance,"  that  the 
members  of  both  houses  should  be  excluded 
from  all  offices  whether  civil  or  military.  His 
real  object  was  open  to  every  eye  :  but  the 
motion  met  with  the  concurrence  of  his  own 
party,  and  of  all  whose  patience  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  the   quarrels  among  the  command- 

,3  Baillie,   ii.    76,  77.      Journals,  Dec.   2.   4.     Jan.    IS-     Lords' 
Journals,  79,  SO.     Whilelock,   116,    117.     Ilollis,  IS. 
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ers  :  and  when  an  exemption  was  suggested  in     CHAP, 
favour  of  the   lord-general,  it   was   lost  on    a     ^^ 
division  by  seven  voices,  in  a  house  of  one  hun-  Dec.  n. 
dred   and   ninety-three   members.      However, 
the  strength  of  the  opposition  encouraged  the 
peers  to  speak    with   more    than   their  usual 
freedom.     They  contended  that  the  ordinance 
was  unnecessary,  since  the  committee  was  em- 
ployed in  framing  a  new  model  for  the  army  : 
that  it  was  unjust,  since  it  would  operate  to  the 
exclusion  of    the  whole  peerage   from   office, 
while  the  commons  remained  equally  eligible 
to  sit  in  parliament,  or  to  fill  civil  or  military 
employments.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  lower 
house  remonstrated.     The  lords   replied  that 
they  had  thrown  out  the  bill,  but  would  consent      ]645. 
to  another  of  similar   import,  provided  it  did  Jan*  lo" 
not  extend  to  commands  in  the  army.75 

But  by  this  time  the  committee  of  both  king-  Army  new 
doms  had  completed  their  plan  of  military 
reform,  which  in  its  immediate  operation  tended 
to  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  rejected  or- 
dinance. It  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners,  who  were  willing  to  sacri- 
fice their  friends  in  the  upper  house,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  measure,  which  promised  to  put  an 
end  to  the  feuds  and  delays  of  the  former 
system,   and  to  remove  from  the  army  Crom- 
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well,  their  most  dangerous  enemy.  If  it  de- 
prived them  of  the  talents  of  Essex  and  Man- 
chester, which  they  seem  never  to  have  prized, 
it  gave  them  in  exchange  a  commander-in-chief, 
whose  merit  they  had  learned  to  appreciate 
during  his  service  in  conjunction  with  their 
forces  at  the  siege  of  York.  By  the  "new 
"model"  it  was  proposed,  that  the  army  should 
consist  of  1 000  dragoons,  6600  cavalry  in  six, 
and  14,400  infantry  in  twelve  regiments,  under 
sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  as  the  first,  and  major- 
general  Skippon,  as  the  second  in  command. 
The  lords  hesitated  :  but  after  several  confer- 
ences and  debates  they  returned  it  with  a  few 
amendments  to  the  commons,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished by  sound  of  drum  in  London  and  West- 
minster.74 

This  victory  was  followed  by  another.  Many 
of  the  peers  still  clung  to  the  notion,  that  it 
was  intended  to  abolish  their  privileges.  They 
resolved  not  to  sink  without  a  struggle :  they 
insisted  that  the  new  army  should  take  the 
covenant,  and  subscribe  to  the  directory  for 
public  worship ;  they  refused  their  appro- 
bation to  more  than  one  half  of  the  officers 
named  by  sir  Thomas  Fairfax ;  and  they  re- 
jected the  additional  powers  offered  by  the 
commons  to  that  general.  On  these  subjects 
the  divisions  in  the  house  were  nearly  equal, 
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and  whenever  the  opposite  party  obtained  the    CHAP, 
majority,  it  was  by  the  aid  of  a  single  proxy 


or  of  the  clamours  of  the  mob.     At  length  a  March  25. 
declaration  was  made  by  the  commons,   that 
"  they  held  themselves  obliged  to  preserve  the 
"  peerage  with   the  rights  and  privileges  be- 
"  longing  to  the  house  of  peers  equally  as  their 
"  own,  and  would  really  perform  the  same." 
Relieved  from  their  fears,  the  lords  yielded  to 
a  power  which  they  knew  not  how  to  control : 
the  different  bills,  and  among  them  the  self- 
denying  ordinance,  were  past ;  and  every  mem- 
ber of  either   house  was  discharged  from  all  April  3. 
civil  and  military  offices  after  the  expiration  of 
forty  days.75 

Hitherto   I   have    endeavoured   to    preserve  Ecclesias- 
unbroken  the   chain  of  military  and  political  rences. 
events :  it  is  now  time  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  ecclesiastical  occurrences  of 
the  two  last  years. 

1°.  As  religion  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  Persecu- 
first  of  duties,  to  put  down  popery  and  idolatry,  catholics.6 
and  to  purge  the  church  from  superstition  and 
corruption,  had  always  been  held  out  by  the 
parliament  as  its  grand  and  most  important 
object.  It  was  this  which,  in  the  estimation  of 
many  of  the  combatants,  gave  the  chief  interest 
to  the  quarrel ;  this  which  made  it,  according 
to  the  language  of  the  time,    "  a  wrestle  be- 

75  Journals,  Feb.  25.  March  21.   Of  Lords,  287.  303, 
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"  tween  Christ  and  antichrist."  1°.  Every  good 
protestant  had  been  educated  in  the  deepest 
horror  of  popery :  there  was  a  magic  in  the 
very  word,  which  awakened  the  prejudices, 
and  inflamed  the  passions  of  men ;  and  the 
reader  must  have  observed  with  what  art  and 
perseverance  the  patriot  leaders  employed  it  to 
confirm  the  attachment,  and  quicken  the  efforts 
of  their  followers.  Scarcely  a  day  occurred  in 
which  some  order  or  ordinance,  local  or  general, 
was  not  issued  by  the  two  houses :  and  very 
few  of  these,  even  on  the  most  indifferent  sub- 
jects, were  permitted  to  pass  without  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  war  had  been  originally  provoked 
and  was  still  continued  by  the  papists,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  establishment  of  popery  on 
the  ruins  of  protestantism.  The  constant  repe- 
tition acted  on  the  minds  of  the  people  as  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  charge  :  and  the  denials, 
the  protestations,  the  appeals  to  heaven  made 
by  the  king,  were  disregarded  and  condemned 
as  unworthy  artifices,  adopted  to  deceive  the 
credulous  and  unwary.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  catholics  found  themselves  exposed 
to  insult  and  persecution  wherever  the  influ- 
ence of  the  parliament  extended  :  for  protection 
they  were  compelled  to  flee  to  the  quarters  of 
the  royalists,  and  to  fight  under  their  banners  ; 
and  this  again  confirmed  the  prejudice  against 
them,  and  exposed  them  to  additional  obloquy 
and  punishment. 
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But  the  chiefs  of  the  patriots,  while  for  poli- 
tical purposes  they  pointed  the  hatred  of  their 
followers  against  the  catholics,  appear  not  to 
have  delighted  unnecessarily  in  blood.  They 
ordered,  indeed,  searches  to  be  made  for  catholic 
clergymen ;  they  offered  and  paid  rewards  for 
their  apprehension,  and  they  occasionally  gra- 
tified the  zealots  with  the  spectacle  of  an  exe- 
cution. The  priests  who  suffered  death  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  amounted  on  an  average  to 
three  for  each  year,  a  small  number,  if  we 
consider  the  agitated  state  of  the  public  mind 
during  that  period.7*3  But  it  was  the  property 
of  the  lay  catholics  which  they  chiefly  sought, 
pretending  that,  as  the  war  had  been  caused 
by  their  intrigues,  its  expenses  ought  to  be  de- 
frayed by  their  forfeitures.  It  was  ordained 
that  two  thirds  of  the  whole  estate,  both  real 
and  personal,  of  every  papist,  should  be  seized, 
and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  :  and  that 
by  the  name  of  papist  should  be  understood  all 


75  Journals,  vi.  133.  254,  See  their  Memoirs  in  Challoner,  ii  209 
— 319.  In  1643,  after  a  solemn  fast,  they  ordered  the  five  chaplains 
of  the  queen  to  be  apprehended  and  sent  to  France,  their  native 
country,  and  the  furniture  of  her  chapel  at  Somerset  house  to  be  pub- 
licly burnt.  The  citizens  were  so  edified  with  the  sight,  that  they 
requested  and  obtained  permission  to  destroy  the  gilt  cross  iii  Cheap- 
side.  The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  graced  the  ceremony  with 
their  presence,  and  "  antichrist1'  was  thrown  into  the  flames,  while 
the  bells  of  St.  Peter's  rang  a  merry  peal,  the  city  waits  played  melo- 
dious tunes  on  the  leads  of  the  church,  the  train  bands  discharged 
volleys  of  musquelry,  and  the  spectators  celebrated  the  triumph  with 
acclamations  of  joy.     Pari.  Chron.  294.  321, 
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persons,  who,  within  a  certain  period,  had  har- 
boured any  priest,  or  had  been  convicted  of  re- 
cusancy, or  had  attended  at  the  celebration  of 
mass,  or  had  suffered  their  children  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  catholic  worship,  or  had  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  ;  an  oath  lately 
devised,  by  which  all  the  distinguishing  tenets 
of  the  catholic  religion  were  specifically  re- 
nounced.77 

II.  Another  and  still  more  important  object 
was  the  destruction  of  the  establishment,  aeon- 
summation  most  devoutly  wished  by  the  saints, 
by  all  who  objected  to  the  ceremonies  in  the 
liturgy,  or  had  been  scandalized  by  the  pomp 
of  the  prelates,  or  had  smarted  under  the  in- 
flictions  of  their  zeal  for  the  preservation  of 
orthodoxy.     It  must  be  confessed  that  these 
prelates,  in  the  season  of  prosperity,  had  not 
borne  their  faculties  with  meekness  :  that  the 
frequency  of  prosecution  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts    had   produced    irritation   and   hatred ; 
and  that  punishments  had  been  often  awarded, 
rigorous  beyond  the  measure   of  the   offence. 
But   the   day   of  retribution    arrived.      Epis- 
copacy was  abolished :  an  impeachment,  sus- 
pended over  the  heads  of  most  of  the  bishops, 
kept  them  in  a  state  of  constant  apprehension; 
and  the  inferior  clergy,  wherever  the  parlia- 
mentary arms  prevailed,  suffered  all  those  seve- 
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rities  which  had  been  formerly  inflicted  on 
their  dissenting  brethren.  Their  enemies  ac- 
cused them  of  immorality  or  malignancy ;  and 
the  two  houses  invariably  sequestrated  their 
livings,  and  assigned  the  profits  to  other  minis- 
ters, whose  sentiments  accorded  better  with 
the  new  standard  of  orthodoxy  and  patriotism 
admitted  at  Westminster. 

The  same  was  the  fate  of  the  ecclesiastics  in 
the  two  universities.  These  seminaries  had 
early  become  objects  of  jealousy  and  vengeance 
to  the  patriots :  they  had  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury inculcated  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence, and  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
had  more  than  once  advanced  considerable 
sums  to  the  king.  Oxford,  indeed,  enjoyed  a 
temporary  exemption  from  their  control ;  but 
Cambridge  was  already  in  their  power,  and  a 
succession  of  feuds  between  the  students  and 
the  townsmen  afforded  a  decent  pretext  for 
their  interference.  Soldiers  were  quartered  in 
the  colleges ;  the  painted  windows  and  orna- 
ments of  the  churches  were  demolished ;  and 
the  persons  of  the  inmates  were  subjected  to 
insults  and  injuries.  In  January,  1644,  an  or-  1664. 
dinance  passed  for  the  reform  of  the  university 
and  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  ungraci- 
ous task,  devolved  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
military  commander,  the  earl  of  Manchester, 
who,  to  a  taste  for  literature,  added  a  gentleness 
of   disposition   averse  from   acts   of   severity. 
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Under  his  superintendence  the  university  was 
"purified;"  and  ten  heads  of  houses,  with 
sixty-five  fellows,  were  expelled.  Manchester 
confined  himself  to  those  who,  by  their  hosti- 
lity to  the  parliament,  had  rendered  them- 
selves conspicuous,  or  through  fear  had  already 
abandoned  their  stations  :  but  after  his  de- 
parture the  meritorious  undertaking  was  re- 
sumed by  a  committee,  and  the  number  of 
expulsions  was  carried  to  two  hundred.76  Thus 
the  establishment  gradually  crumbled  away: 
part  after  part  was  detached  from  the  edifice ; 
and  the  reformers  hastened  to  raise  what  they 
deemed  a  more  scriptural  fabric  on  the  ruins. 
In  the  month  of  June,  1G43,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  individuals  selected  by  the  lords  and 
commons,  under  the  denomination  of  pious, 
godly,  and  judicious  divines,  were  summoned 
to  meet  at  Westminster  :  and,  that  their  union 
might  bear  a  more  correct  resemblance  to 
the  assembly  of  the  Scottish  kirk,  thirty 
laymen,  ten  lords,  and  twenty  commoners, 
were  voted  as  additional  members.  The  two 
houses  prescribed  the  form  of  the  meetings  and 
the  subject  of  the  debates  :  they  enjoined  an 
oath  to  be  taken  at  admission,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  secrecy  till  each   question  should    be 


78  Journals  of  Lords,  vi.  389.  Of  Commons,  Jan.  20.  1644.  Nea] 
I.  iii.  c.  3.  Walker,  i.  1 12.  Querela  Cantab.  In  Merc.  Rust.  173 
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determined ;    and    they   ordained   that    every     CHAP, 
decision  should  be  laid  before  themselves,  and    v^^ 
considered  of  no  force  until  it  had  been  con- 
firmed by  their  approbation.79 

Of  the  divines  summoned,  a  portion  was  Presbyte- 
composed  of  episcopalians ;  and  these,  through  imiepen- 
motives  of  conscience  or  loyalty,  refused  to  dents* 
attend  :  the  majority  consisted  of  puritan  minis- 
ters, anxious  to  establish  the  calvinistic  dis- 
cipline and  doctrine  of  the  foreign  reformed 
churches :  and  to  these  was  opposed  a  small 
but  formidable  band  of  independent  clergymen, 
who,  under  the  persecution  of  archbishop  Laud, 
had  formed  congregations  in  Holland,  but  had 
taken  the  present  opportunity  to  return  from 
exile,  and  preach  the  gospel  in  their  native 
country.  The  point  at  issue  between  these 
two  parties  was  one  of  the  first  importance, 
involving  in  its  result  the  great  question  of 
liberty  of  conscience.  Thepresbyterians  sought 
to  introduce  a  gradation  of  spiritual  authorities 
in  presbyteries,  classes,  synods,  and  assemblies, 
giving  to  these  several  judicatories  the  power 
of  the  keys,  that  is,  of  censuring,  suspending, 
depriving,  and  excommunicating  delinquents. 
They  maintained,  that  such  a  power  was  essen- 
tial to  the  church  ;  that  to  deny  it,  was  to  rend 
into  fragments  the  seamless  coat  of  Christ,  to 


79  Journals,  vi.  114.  254.     dromons,  1643.     May  13.    June  16, 
July  6.     Sept.  14.     Rush.  v.  337-  339. 
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encourage  disunion  and  schism,  and  to  open 
the  door  to  every  species  of  theological  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  adversaries  contended 
that  all  congregations  of  worshippers  were  co- 
ordinate and  independent ;  that  synods  might 
advise,  but  could  not  command  ;  that  multipli- 
city of  sects  must  necessarily  result  from  the 
variableness  of  the  human  judgment,  and  the 
obligation  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience ;  and  that  religious  to- 
leration was  the  birthright  of  every  human 
being,  whatever  were  his  speculative  creed  or 
the  form  of  worship  which  he  preferred.80 
Demand  of  The  weight  of  number  and  influence  was  in 
toleration,    favour  0f  the  presbyterians.     They  possessed 

an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  assembly,  the 
senate,  the  city,  and  the  army ;  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant  had  enlisted  the  whole 
Scottish  nation  in  their  cause  ;  and  the  zeal  of 
the  commissioners  from  the  kirk,  who  had  also 
seats  in  the  assembly,  gave  a  new  stimulus  to 
the  efforts  of  their  English  brethren.  The 
independents,  on  the  contrary,  were  few,  and 
could  only  compensate  the  paucity  of  their 
number  by  the  energy  and  talents  of  their 
leaders.  They  never  exceeded  a  dozen  in  the 
assembly ;  but  these  were  veteran  disputants, 
eager,  fearless,  and  persevering,  whose  attach- 
ment to  their  favourite  doctrines  had  been 
rivetted  by  the  persecution  and  exile,  and  who 

"■■*»  Baillie,  i.  420.  431.  ii.  15.24.  37.  43.  61. 
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had  not  escaped  from  the  intolerance  of  one    CHAP . 

•  ill 

church  to  submit  tamely  to  the  control  of  ano-    s^-J^/ 

ther.     In  the  house  of  commons   they  could 
command  the  aid  of  several  among  the  master 
spirits  of  the  age,  of  Cromwell,   Selden,    St. 
John,   Vane,   and  Whitelock ;    in   the  capital 
some  of  the  most  wealthy  citizens  professed 
themselves   their  disciples,   and  in  the  army 
their  power  rapidly  increased  by  the  daily  ac- 
cession of  the  most  godly  and  fanatic  of  the 
soldiers.     The  very  nature  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  parliament  was  calcu- 
lated to  predispose  the  mind  in  favour  of  their 
principles.      It    taught    men    to   distrust  the 
claims   of   authority,    to    exercise   their   own 
judgment  on  matters  of  the  highest  interest,  and 
to  spurn  the  fetters  of  intellectual  as  well  as  of 
political  thraldom.     In  a  short  time  the  inde- 
pendents were  joined  by  the  antinomians,  ana- 
baptists, millenarians,  erastians,  and  the  mem- 
bers  of  many   ephemeral   sects,    whose   very 
names  are  now  forgotten.     All  had  one  com- 
mon interest :   freedom  of  conscience  formed 
the  chain  which  bound  them  together.81 

In  the  assembly  each  party  watched  with  New 
jealousy,  and  opposed  with  warmth,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  other.  On  a  few  questions  they 
proved  unanimous.  The  appointment  of  days 
of  humiliation  and  prayer,  the  suppression  of 
public  and  scandalous  sins,  the  prohibition  of 

81  Baillie,  398.  408.  ii.  3.  19.  43.     Whitelock,  169,  170. 
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CHAP,  copes  and  surplices,  the  removal  of  organs  from 
the  churches,  and  the  mutilation  or  demolition 
of  monuments  deemed  superstitious  or  idola- 
trous, were  matters  equally  congenial  to  their 
feelings,  and  equally  gratifying  to  their  zeal  or 
fanaticism/-  But  when  they  came  to  the  more 
important  subject  of  church  government,  the 
opposition  between  them  grew  fierce  and  obsti- 
nate :  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  was  con- 
sumed in  unavailing  debates.  The  kirk  of  Scot- 
land remonstrated,  the  house  of  commons  ad- 
monished in  vain  ;  and  for  more  than  a  year  the 
perseverance  of  the  independents  held  in  check 
the  ardour  and  influence  of  their  more  numerous 
adversaries.  Overpowered  at  last  by  open 
force,  they  had  recourse  to  stratagem  ;  and  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  presbyterians,  ten- 
dered to  the  assembly  a  plea  for  indulgence  to 
tender  consciences,  while  their  associate,  Crom- 
well, obtained  from  the  lower  house  an  order,  that 
the  same  subject  should  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, formed  of  lords,  and  commoners,  and 
Scottish  commissioners,  and  deputies  from  the 
assembly.  Thus  a  new  apple  of  discord  was 
thrown  among  the  combatants.  The  lords  Say 
and  Wharton,  sir  Henry  Vane,  and  Mr.  St. 
John,  contended  warmly  in  favour  of  tolera- 
tion :  they   were   as   warmly  opposed  by  the 

83  Journals,  1643.    July  5,  1644.    Jan.  16.29.    May  9.    Journals 
of  Lords,  vi.  200.  507.  546.     Baillie,  i.  421   ii.  71.     Rushw.  v.  358. 
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land,  the  commissioners  from  the  kirk,  and 
several  eminent  members  of  the  English  par- 
liament. The  passions  and  artifices  of  the  con- 
tending parties  interposed  additional  delays, 
and  the  year  1644  closed  before  this  interest- 
ing controversy  could  be  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion.83 Eighteen  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
assembly  was  first  convened,  and  yet  it  had 
accomplished  nothing  of  importance,  except 
the  composition  of  a  directory  for  the  public 
worship,  regulating  the  order  of  the  service,  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  ceremony 
of  marriage,  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  On  all  these  subjects  the 
Scots  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  practice  of 
their  own  kirk  :  but  the  pride  of  the  English 
demanded  alterations :  and  both  parties  con- 
sented to  a  sort  of  compromise,  which  carefully 
avoided  every  approach  to  the  form  of  a  liturgy ; 
and,  while  it  suggested  heads  for  the  sermon 
and  prayer,  left  much  of  the  matter,  and  the 
whole  of  the  manner,  to  the  talents  or  the  in- 
spiration of  the  minister.  In  England  the  book 
of  common  prayer  was  abolished,  and  the  di- 
rectory substituted  in  its  place  by  an  ordinance 
of  the  two  houses  :  in  Scotland  the  latter  was 
commanded  to  be  observed  in  all  churches  by 

83  Baillie,  ii.  57.  61,  62.  66—68,     Journals,  Sep.  13.    Jan.  24. 
Of  Lords,  70. 
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CHAP,    the  joint  authority  of  the  assembly  and  the  par- 

v^^/    liament.84 

Trial  of  ^°  tne  downfall  of  the  liturgy  succeeded  a 

archbishop  new  spectacle,  the  decapitation  of  an  arch- 
bishop. The  name  of  Laud,  during  the  first 
fifteen  months  after  his  impeachment,  had 
scarcely  been  mentioned ;  and  his  friends  began 
to  cherish  a  hope  that,  amidst  the  din  of  arms, 
the  old  man  might  be  forgotten,  or  suffered  to 
descend  peaceably  into  the  grave.  But  his 
death  was  unintentionally  occasioned  by  the 
indiscretion  of  one,  whose  wish  and  whose  duty 
it  was  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  prelate.  The 
lords  had  ordered  the  latter  to  collate  the  va- 
cant benefices  in  his  gift,  on  persons  nominated 
by  themselves,  and  the  king  had  forbidden  him 
1643.  to  obey.  The  death  of  the  rector  of  Chartham, 
in  Kent,  brought  his  constancy  to  the  test.  The 
lords  named  one  person  to  the  living,  Charles 
another;  and  the  archbishop,  to  extricate  him- 
self from  the  dilemma,  sought  to  defer  his 
decision  till  the  right  should  have  lapsed  to  the 

April  21.  crown :  but  the  lords  made  a  peremptory  order, 
and  when  he  attempted  to  execuse  his  disobe- 
dience, sent  a  message  to  the  commons  to 
expedite  his  trial.  Perhaps  they  meant  only 
to  intimidate ;  but  his  enemies  seized  the  Op- 
s' Baillie,  i.  408.  413.  440.  ii.  27.  31.  33.  36.  73,  4,  5.  Rushw. 
v.  785.  Journals,  Sep.  24.  Nov.  26.  Jan.  1.  4.  Mar.  5.  Jour- 
nals of  Lords,  119.  121.  See  "Confessions  of  Faith,  &c.  in  the 
u  church  of  Scotland,"  159—194. 
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portunity :    a  committee  was  appointed,   and    CHAP, 
the  task  of  collecting  and  preparing  evidence    v-p\ 
was   committed  to   Prynne,  whose   tyger-like 
revenge  still  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  his  former 
persecutor.85     He  carried  off  from  the  cell  of  May  31. 
the  prisoner  his  papers,  his  diary,  and  even  his 
written  defence ;    he  sought  in  every  quarter 
for  those  who  had  formerly  been  prosecuted 
or  punished  at  the  instance  of  the  archbishop, 
and  he  called  on  all  men  to  discharge  their  duty 
to  God  and  their  country,  by  deposing  to  the 
crimes  of  him  who  was  the  common  enemy  of 
both. 

At  the  termination  of  six  months  the  com-  0ct- 23- 
mittee  had  been  able  to  add  ten  new  articles 
of  impeachment  to  the  fourteen  already  pre-  1644. 
sented :  four  months  later,  both  parties  were 
ready  to  proceed  to  trial,  and  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1664,  more  than  three  years  after  his 
commitment,  the  archbishop  confronted  his 
prosecutors  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords. 

I   shall  not  attempt  to  conduct  the  reader  Hisde- 

fence 

through  the  mazes  of  this  long  and  wearisome 
process,  which  occupied  twenty-one  days  in 
the  course  of  six  months.  The  many  articles 
presented  by  the  commons  might  be  reduced 
to  three, — that  Laud  had  endeavoured  to  sub- 
vert the  rights  of  parliament,  the  laws,  and  the 
religion  of  the  nation.     In  support  of  these, 
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CHAP,  every  instance  that  could  be  raked  together  by 
v^^  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  Prynne,  was 
brought  forward.  The  familiar  discourse,  and 
the  secret  writings  of  the  prelate,  had  been 
scrutinized;  and  his  conduct,  both  private  and 
public,  as  a  bishop  and  a  counsellor,  in  the 
star-chamber  and  the  high  commission  court, 
had  been  subjected  to  the  most  severe  investiga- 
tion. Under  every  disadvantage,  he  defended 
himself  with  spirit,  and  often  with  success.  He 
shewed  that  many  of  the  witnesses  were  his 
personal  enemies,  or  undeserving  of  credit; 
that  his  words  and  writings  would  bear  a  less 
offensive  and  more  probable  interpretation  ;  and 
that  most  of  the  facts  objected  to  him  were 
either  the  acts  of  his  officers,  who  alone  ought 
to  be  responsible,  or  the  common  decision  of 
those  boards  of  which  he  was  only  a  single 
Oct.  11.  member.86  Thus  far  he  had  conducted  his  de- 
fence without  legal  aid  :  the  lords  allowed  him 
counsel  to  speak  to  matters  of  law.  They  con- 
tended that  not  one  of  the  offences  alleged 
against  him  amounted  to  high  treason ;  that  their 
number  could  not  change  their  quality  ;  that  an 
endeavour  to  subvert  the  law,  or  religion,  or  the 
rights  of  parliament,  was  not  treason  by  any 
statute  ;  and  that  the  description  of  an  offence 
so  vague  and  indeterminate  ought  never  to  be 


86  Compare  his  own  daily  account  of  his  trial  in  history,  220 — 
421.  with  that  part  published  by  Prynne,  under  the  title  of  Canter- 
buries doome,  1646,  and  Rushworth,  v.  772. 
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admitted  ;  otherwise  the  slightest  transgression  CHAP. 
might,  under  that  denomination,  be  converted  ^PJ^ 
into  the  highest  crime  known  to  the  law.87 

But  the  commons,  whether  they  distrusted  Bill  of  at- 
the  patriotism  of  the  lords,  or  doubted  the  legal 
guilt  of  the  prisoner,  had  already  resolved  to 
proceed  by  attainder.  After  the  second  read- 
ing- of  the  ordinance,  they  sent  for  the  venerable 
prisoner  to  their  bar,  and  ordered  Brown,  one  Nov.  2, 
of  the  managers,  to  recapitulate  in  his  hearing 
the  evidence  against  him,  together  with  his 
answers.  Some  days  later  he  was  recalled, 
and  suffered  to  speak  in  his  own  defence.  Af-  Nov.  u. 
ter  his  departure,  Brown  made  a  long  reply ; 
and  the  house,  without  further  consideration, 
passed  the  bill  of  attainder,  and  adjudged  him  Nov.  13. 
to  suffer  the  penalties  of  treason.88  The  reader 
will  not  fail  to  observe  this  flagrant  perversion 
of  the  forms  of  justice.  It  was  not  as  in  the 
case  of  the  earl  of  Strafford.  The  commons  had 
not  been  present  at  the  trial  of  Laud  ;  they  had 
not  heard  the  evidence,  they  had  not  even  read 
the  depositions  of  the  witnesses ;  they  pro- 
nounced judgment  on  the  credit  of  the  unsworn 
and  partial  statement  made  by  their  own  advo- 
cate. Such  a  proceeding,  so  subversive  of  right 
and  equity,  would  have  been  highly  reprehensi- 
ble in  any  court  or  class  of  men :  it  deserved  the 

87  See  it  in  Laud's  history,  423. 

88  Journals,  Oct.  31.  Nov.  2, 11.  16,    Laud's  History,  432—440. 
Rushworth,  v.  780. 
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CHAP,  severest  reprobation  in  that  house,  the  members 
v^^  of  which  professed  themselves  the  champions 
of  freedom,  and  were  actually  in  arms  against 
the  sovereign,  to  preserve,  as  they  maintained, 
the  laws,  the  rights,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
nation. 

Swords °f  ^°  ^Uic^-en  tne  tardy  proceedings  of  the 
peers,  the  enemies  of  the  archbishop  had  re- 
course to  their  usual  expedients.  Their  emis- 
saries lamented  the  delay  in  the  punishment  of 
delinquents,  and  the  want  of  unanimity  between 
the  two  houses.  It  was  artfully  suggested  as  a 
remedy,  that  both  the  lords  and  commons  ought 
to  sit  and  vote  together  in  one  assembly ;  and 
a  petition,  embodying  these  different  subjects, 
was  prepared  and  circulated  for  signatures 
through  the  city.     Such  manoeuvres  aroused 

Nov.  28.  the  spirit  of  the  peers.  They  threatened  to 
punish  all  disturbers  of  the  peace;  they  replied 
with  dignity  to  an  insulting  message  from  the 
commons,  and  regardless  of  the  clamours  of  the 
populace,  they  spent  several  days  in  com- 
paring the  proofs  of  the  managers  with  the 
defence  of  the  archbishop.     At  last,  in  a  house 

Dec.  17.  of  fourteen  members,  the  majority  pronounced 
him  guilty  of  certain  acts,  but  left  it  to  the 
judges  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  of- 
fence. Their  answer  was  warily  expressed, 
that  nothing  of  which  he  had  been  convicted, 
was  treason  by  the  statute  law ;  and  of  the  law 
of  parliament,  the  house  alone  was  the  proper 
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judge.     In  these  circumstances  the  lords  in-    CHAP. 

HI 
formed  the  commons,  that  till  their  consciences    k^J^ 

were  satisfied,  they  should  "scruple"  to  pass    Dec. 23. 
the  bill  of  attainder.89 

It  was  the  eve  of  Christmas,  and  to  prove 
that  the  nation  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
superstition,  the  festival  was  converted,  by  ordi- 
nance of  the  two  houses,  into  a  day  of  "  fasting 
"  and  public  humiliation."90  There  was  much 
policy  in  the  frequent  repetition  of  these  devo- 
tional observances.  The  ministers  having  pre- 
viously received  instructions  from  the  leading 
patriots,  adapted  their  prayers  and  sermons  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  never  failed 
to  add  a  new  stimulus  to  the  fanaticism  of  their 
hearers.  On  the  present  occasion  the  crimes  Dec.  26. 
of  the  archbishop  offered  a  tempting  theme  to 
their  eloquence ;  and  the  next  morning  the 
commons,  taking  into  consideration  the  last 
message,  intrusted  to  a  committee  the  task  of 
enlightening  the  ignorance  of  the  lords.  In  a  Jan.  2. 
conference  the  latter  were  told  that  treasons  are 
of  two  kinds ;  treasons  against  the  king,  created 
by  statute,  and  cognisable  by  the  inferior 
courts  ;  and  treasons  against  the  realm,  held  so 
at  common  law,  and  subject  only  to  the  judg- 


89  Journals,  vii.  76.  100.  111. 

90  Journals,  106.  In  the  preceding  year,  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners had  "  preached  stoutly  against  the  superstition  of  Christmas  j" 
but  only  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  the  two  houses  "  to  profane  that 
"  holyday  by  sitting  on  it,  to  their  great  joy,  and  some  of  the  assem- 
'«  bly's  shame."     Baillie,  i.  411. 


Jan.  10. 
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ment  of  parliament :  there  could  not  be  a  doubt 
that  the  offence  of  Laud  was  treason  of  the 
second  class  :  nor  would  the  two  houses  perform 
their  duty,  if  they  did  not  visit  it  with  the  pu- 
nishment which  it  deserved .  When  the  questio  n 
was  resumed,  several  of  the  lords  withdrew ; 
most  of  the  others  were  willing  to  be  persuaded 
by  the  reasoning  of  the  commons  ;  and  the  or- 
dinance of  attainder  was  passed  by  the  majority, 
Jan.  4.  consisting  only,  if  the  report  be  correct,  of  six 
members.91 
Execution.  The  archbishop  submitted  with  resignation 
to  his  fate,  and  appeared  on  the  scaffold  with  a 
serenity  of  countenance  and  dignity  of  behavi- 
our, which  did  honour  to  the  cause  for  which 
he  suffered.  The  cruel  punishment  of  treason 
had  been,  after  some  objections,  commuted  for 
decapitation,  and  the  dead  body  was  delivered 
for  interment  to  his  friends.92     On  Charles  the 

91  Journals,  125, 126.  Commons,  Dec.  28.  Laud's  Troubles,  452. 
Rushworth,  v.  781— 5.  Cyprianus  Aug.  528.  From  the  journals  it 
appears  that  twenty  lords  were  in  the  house  during  the  day  ;  but  we 
are  told  in  the  "  Brief  relation"  printed  in  the  second  collection  of 
Somers'  Tracts,  ii.  287,  that  the  majority  consisted  of  the  earls  of 
Kent,  Pembroke,  Salisbury  and  Bolingbroke,  and  the  lords  North, 
Gray  de  Warke  and  Bruce.  Bruce  afterwards  denied  that  he  had 
voted. 

92  Several  executions  had  preceded  that,  of  the  archbishop.  Mac. 
mahon,  concerned  in  the  design  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Dublin,  suf- 
fered Nov.  22,  Sir  Alexander  Carew,  who  had  engaged  to  surrender 
Plymouth  to  the  king,  on  Dec.  23,  and  Sir  John  Hotham  and  his  son, 
who  conceiving  themselves  i'1-treated  by  the  parliament,  had  entered 
into  a  treaty  for  the  surrender  of  Hull,  on  the  first  and  second  of 
January-    Lord  Macguiere  followed  on  Feb.  20. 
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melancholy  intelligence  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion :  yet  he  contrived  to  draw  from  it  a  new 
source  of  consolation.  He  had  sinned  equally 
with  his  opponents  in  consenting  to  the  death 
of  Strafford,  and  had  experienced  equally  with 
them  the  just  vengeance  of  heaven.  But  he 
was  innocent  of  the  blood  of  Laud  :  the  whole 
guilt  was  exclusively  theirs  ;  nor  could  he  doubt 
that  the  punishment  would  speedily  follow  in 
the  depression  of  their  party,  and  the  exaltation 
of  the  throne.93 

The  very  enemies  of  the  unfortunate  arch- 
bishop admitted  that  he  was  learned  and  pious, 
attentive  to  his  duties,  and  unexceptionable  in 
his  morals  :  on  the  other  hand  his  friends  could 
not  deny  that  he  was  hasty  and  vindictive,  po- 
sitive in  his  opinions,  and  inexorable  in  his 
enmities.  To  excuse  his  participation  in  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  council,  and  his  con- 
currence in  the  severe  decrees  of  the  star- 
chamber,  he  alleged,  that  he  was  only  one 
among  many  ;  and  that  it  was  cruel  to  visit  on 
the  head  of  a  single  victim  the  common  faults 
of  the  whole  board.  But  it  was  replied,  with 
great  appearance  of  truth,  that,  though  only 
one,  he  was  the  chief;  that  his  authority  and 
influence  swayed  the  opinions  both  of  his  sove- 
reign and  his  colleagues  ;  and  that  he  must  not 
expect  to  escape  the  just  reward  of  his  crimes, 
because  he  had  possessed  the  ingenuity  to 
make  others  his  associates  in  guilt.     Yet  I  am 


93  See  his  letter  to  the  queen,  Jan.  14th,  in  his  works,  145. 
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CHAP,     of  opinion  that  it  was  religious,  and  not  poli- 
1\Lj    tical   rancour,    which  led   him   to   the   block. 
Could  the  zealots  have  forgiven  his  conduct  as 
archbishop,  he  might   have   lingered  out  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  tower.     There  was, 
however,  little  difference  in  this  respect  be- 
tween  them    and   their   victim.      Both   were 
equally  obstinate,  equally  infallible,    equally 
intolerant.     As  long  as  Laud  ruled  in  the  zenith 
of  his   power,    deprivation   awaited    the  non- 
conforming minister,  and  imprisonment,  fine, 
and  the  pillory   were   the   certain    lot  of  the 
writer,  who  dared  to  lash  the  real  or  imaginary 
vices  of  the  prelacy.     His  opponents  were  now 
become  lords  of  the  ascendant,  and  they  ex- 
ercised their  sway  with  similar  severity  on  the 
orthodox  clergy  of  the  establishment,  and  on 
all  who  dared  to  arraign  before  the  public  the 
new  reformation  of  religion.     Surely  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  like  intolerance  might  have 
taught  them  to  look  with  a  more  indulgent  eye 
on   the   past  errors  of  their  fallen  adversary, 
and  to  spare  the  life  of  a  feeble  old  man  bend- 
ing under   the  weight   of  seventy-two  years, 
and  disabled  by  his  misfortunes  from  offering- 
opposition  to  their  will,  or  affording  aid  to  their 
enemies.94 


94 1  have  not  noticed  the  charge  of  endeavouring  to  introduce 
popery.  It  was  certainly  shewn  that  he  wished  to  retain  several 
religious  ceremonies  which  had  been  consecrated  in  his  estimation 
by  the  practice  of  christian  antiquity :  in  every  other  respect  both 
his  conduct  and  his  writings  completely  disprove  the  imputation. 
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TREATY    AT     UXBRIDGE — VICTORIES     OF    MONTROSE     IN    SCOTLAND — 
DEFEAT    OF     THE    KING     AT     NASEBY — SURRENDER     OF     BRISTOL — 

CHARLES    SHUT    UP    WITHIN  OXFORD MISSION    OF    GLAMORGAN    TO 

IRELAND HE     IS      DISAVOWED     BY     CHARLES,     BUT     CONCLUDES    A 

PEACE    WITH    THE    IRISH THE    KING    INTRIGUES    WITH     THE    PAR- 
LIAMENT,   THE    SCOTS,    AND    THE    INDEPENDENTS HE    ESCAPES    TO 

THE    SCOTTISH    ARMY — REFUSES    THE    CONCESSIONS    REQUIRED — IS 
DELIVERED    UP    BY    THE    SCOTS. 


Whenever  men  spontaneously  risk  their  cl?yP' 
lives  and  fortunes  in  the  support  of  a  particular 
cause,  they  are  wont  to  set  a  high  value  on 
their  services,  and  generally  assume  the  right  court. 
of  expressing  their  opinions  and  of  interfering 
with  their  advice.  Hence  it  happened  that  the 
dissensions  and  animosities  in  the  court  and 
army  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  were  scarcely 
less  violent  or  less  dangerous  than  those  which 
divided  the  parliamentary  leaders.  All  thought 
themselves   entitled    to    offices    and    honours 


Dissen- 
sions at 
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from  the  gratitude  of  the  sovereign :  no  appoint- 
ment could  be  made  which  did  not  deceive  the 
expectations  and  excite  the  murmurs  of  nume- 
rous competitors ;  and  complaints  were  every- 
where heard,  cabals  were  formed,  and  the 
wisest  plans  were  frequently  controlled  and 
defeated,  by  men  who  thought  themselves 
neglected  or  aggrieved.  When  Charles,  as 
one  obvious  remedy,  removed  the  lord  Wilmot 
from  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  lord 
Percy  from  that  of  the  ordnance,  he  found 
that  he  had  only  aggravated  the  evil ;  and  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  army  was  further  increas- 
ed by  the  substitution  of  his  nephew  prince 
Rupert,  whose  severe  and  imperious  temper 
had  earned  him  the  general  hatred,  in  the  place 
of  Ruthen,  who  on  account  of  his  infirmities, 
had  been  advised  to  retire.1 

Another  source  of  most  acrimonious  contro- 
versy was  furnished  by  the  important  question 
of  peace  or  war,  which  formed  a  daily  subject 
of  debate  in  every  company,  and  divided  the 
royalists  into  several  factions.  Some  there 
were  (few  indeed  in  number,  and  chiefly  those 
whom  the  two  houses  by  their  votes  had  ex- 
cluded from  all  hopes  of  pardon,)  who  con- 
tended that  the  king  ought  never  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  till  victory  should  enable  him  to  give 
the  law  to  his  enemies  :  but  the  rest,  wearied 


•  Clarendon,  ii.  482.  513.  554. 
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out  with  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war,  and     CHAP, 
alarmed  by  the  present  sequestration  of  their  ' 

estates,  and  the  ruin  which  menaced  their 
families,  most  anxiously  longed  for  the  resto- 
ration of  peace.  These,  however,  split  into 
two  parties  :  one  which  left  the  conditions  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  monarch  ;  the  other  which 
not  only  advised,  but  occasionally  talked  of 
compelling  a  reconciliation  on  almost  any  terms, 
pretending-  that,  if  once  the  king  were  reseated 
on  his  throne,  he  must  quickly  recover  every 
prerogative  which  he  might  have  lost.  As  for 
Charles  himself,  he  had  already  suffered  too 
much  by  the  war,  and  saw  too  gloomy  a  pro- 
spect before  him,  to  be  indifferent  to  the  sub- 
ject :  but,  though  he  was  now  prepared  to 
make  sacrifices,  from  which  but  two  years 
before1  he  would  have  recoiled  with  horror,  he 
had  still  resolved  never  to  subscribe  to  condi- 
tions irreconcileable  with  his  honour  and  con- 
science ;  and  in  this  temper  of  mind  he  was 
confirmed  by  the  frequent  letters  of  Henrietta 
from  Paris,  who  reminded  him  of  the  infamy 
which  he  would  entail  on  himself,  were  he,  as 
he  was  daily  advised,  to  betray  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  parliament  the  protestant  bishops,  and 
catholic  royalists,  who,  trusting  to  his  word, 
had  ventured  their  all  for  his  interest.-  He 
had    now   assembled    his    parliament   for   the 

•  This  is  the  inference  which  I  have  diawn  from  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  correspondence  between  Charles  and  the  queen  in  his  works, 

VOL.     X.  U 
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second  time  :  but  the  attendance  of  the  mem- 
bers was  thin,  and  the  inconvenience  greater 
than  the  benefit.  Motions  were  made  ungrate- 
ful to  the  feelings,  and  opposed  to  the  real 
views  of  the  king,  who,  to  free  himself  from 
the  more  obtrusive  and  importunate  of  these 
advisers,  sent  them  into  honourable  exile,  by 
appointing  them  to  give  their  attendance  on  his 
queen  during  her  residence  in  France.3 

p.  142 — 150.  Some  writers  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion: 
that  he  was  insincere,  and  under  the  pretence  of  seeking  peace,  was 
in  reality  determined  to  continue  the  war.  That  he  prepared  for  the 
resumption  of  hostilities  is  indeed  true :  but  the  reason  which  he 
gives  to  the  queen  is  satisfactory,  "  the  improbability  that  this  present 
"  treaty  should  produce  a  peace,  considering  the  great  strange  dif- 
"  ference  (if  not  contrariety)  of  grounds  that  are  betwixt  the  rebels' 
"  propositions  and  mine,  and  that  I  cannot  alter  mine,  nor  will  they 
"  ever  theirs,  until  they  be  out  of  the  hope  to  prevail  by  force." 
p.  146.  Nor  do  I  see  any  proof  that  Charles  was  governed,  as  is  pre- 
tended, by  the  queen.  He  certainly  took  his  resolutions  without 
consulting  her,  and,  if  she  sometimes  expressed  her  opinion  respect- 
ing them,  it  was  no  more  than  any  other  woman  in  a  similar  situation 
would  have  done.  "  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  you  have  a  care 
"  of  your  honour :  and  that  if  you  have  a  peace,  it  may  be  such  as 
"  may  hold  ;  and  if  it  fall  out  otherwise,  that  you  do  not  abandon 
"  those  who  have  served  you,  for  fear  they  do  forsake  you  in  your 
"  need.  Also  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  be  in  safety  without  a  regi- 
"  ment  of  guard :  for  myself,  I  think  I  cannot  be,  seeing  the  malice 
"  which  they  have  against  me  and  my  religion,  of  which  1  hope  you 
"  will  have  a  care  of  both.  But  in  my  opinion,  religion  should  be  the 
"  last  thing  upon  which  you  should  treat :  for  if  you  do  agree  upon 
"  strictness  against  the  catholics,  it  would  discourage  them  to  serve 
"  you ;  and  if  afterwards  there  should  be  no  peace,  you  could  never 
"  expect  succours  either  from  Ireland,  or  any  other  catholic  prince, 
"  for  they  would  believe  you  would  abandon  them  after  you  have 
•*'  served  yourself."  p.  142,  143. 

3  £ee  the  letters  in  Charles's  works,  142 — 148.     "  I  may  fairly 
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In  the  last  summer  the  first  use  which  he 
■had  made  of  each  successive  advantage,  was  to 
renew  the  offer  of  opening  a  negociation  for  Proposal 
peace.  It  convinced  the  army  of  the  pacific 
disposition  of  their  sovereign,  and  it  threw  on 
the  parliament,  even  among  their  own  adher- 
ents, the  blame  of  continuing  the  war.  At 
length,  after  the  third  message,  the  houses 
gave  a  tardy  and  reluctant  consent ;  but  it  was 
not  before  they  had  received  from  Scotland  the 
propositions  formerly  voted  as  the  only  basis 
of  a  lasting  reconciliation,  had  approved  of  the 
amendments  suggested  by  their  allies,  and  had 
filled  up  the  blanks  with  the  specification  of 
the  acts  of  parliament  to  be  passed,  and  with 
the  names  of  the  royalists  to  be  excepted  from 
the  amnesty.  It  was  plain  to  every  intelligent 
man  in  either  army  that  to  lay  such  a  founda- 
tion of  peace  was  in  reality  to  proclaim  perpe- 
tual hostilities  :4  but  the  king,  by  the  advice  of 
his  council,  consented  to  make  it  the  subject  of 
a  treaty  for  two  ends,  to  discover  whether  it 
was  the  resolution  of  the  houses  to  adhere 
without  any  modification  to  these  high  preten- 

"  expect  to  be  chidden  by  thee  for  having  suffered  thee  to  be  vexed 
"  by  thern  (Wilmot  being  already  there,  Percy  on  his  way,  and 
«'  Sussex  within  a  few  days  of  taking  his  journey)  but  that  I  know 
"  thou  carest  not  for  a  little  trouble  to  free  me  from  great  incon- 
"  venience."     Ibid.  150. 

4  Journals,  vii.  53.  The  very  authors  of  the  propositions  did  not 
expect  that  the  king  would  ever  submit  to  them.  Baillie,  ii.  8.  43, 
73. 
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sions,  and  to  make  the  experiment,  whether  it 
were  not  possible  to  gain  one  of  the  two  fac- 
tions, the  presbyterians  or  the  independents, 
or  at  least  to  widen  the  breach  between  them 
by  furnishing  new  causes  of  dissension.5 

At  Uxbridge,  within  the  parliamentary 
quarters,  the  commissioners  from  the  two  par- 
ties met  each  other.  Those  from  the  parlia- 
ment had  been  commanded  to  admit  of  no  de- 
viation from  the  substance  of  the  propositions 
already  voted :  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
task  of  shewing  that  their  demands  were  con- 
formable to  reason,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
refused ;  and  to  insist  that  the  questions  of 
religion,  the  militia,  and  Ireland,  should  each 
be  successively  debated  during  the  term  of 
three  days,  and  continued  in  rotation  till  twenty 
days  had  expired,  when,  if  no  agreement  were 
made,  the  treaty  should  terminate.  They 
demanded  that  episcopacy  should  be  abolished, 
and  the  directory  be  substituted  in  place  of  the 
book  of  common  prayer,  that  the  command  of 
the  army  and  navy  should  be  vested  in  the  two 
houses,  and  intrusted  by  them  to  certain  com- 


5  Charles  was  now  persuaded  even  to  address  the  two  houses  by  the 
style  of  "  the  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  the  parliament  of 
"  England  at  Westminster,"  instead  of  "  the  lords  and  commons  of 
"  parliament  assembled  at  Westminster,"  which  he  had  formerly 
used.  Journals,  vii.  91.  He  says  he  would  not  have  done  it,  if  he 
could  have  found  two  in  the  council  to  support  him.  Works,  144. 
Evelyn's  mem.  ii.  app.  90. 
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missioners  of  their  own  appointment,  and  that  CHAP, 
the  cessation  in  Ireland  should  be  broken,  and  v_ 
hostilities  should  be  immediately  renewed. 
The  king's  commissioners  replied,  that  his 
conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  consent  to 
the  proposed  change  of  religious  worship,  but 
that  he  was  willing  to  consent  to  a  law  re- 
stricting the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  within 
the  narrowest  bounds,  granting  every  reason- 
able indulgence  to  tender  consciences,  and 
raising  on  the  church  property  the  sum  of 
£100,000  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  public 
debts  :  that  on  the  subject  of  the  army  and 
navy  he  was  prepared  to  make  considerable 
concessions,  provided  the  power  of  the  sword 
were,  after  a  certain  period,  to  revert,  unim- 
paired to  him  and  his  successors  ;  and  that  he 
could  not,  consistently  with  his  honour,  break 
the  Irish  treaty,  which  he  had  after  mature 
deliberation  subscribed  and  ratified.  Much  of 
the  time  was  spent  in  debates  respecting  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  episcopal  and  pres- 
byterian  forms  of  church  government,  and  in 
charges  and  recriminations  as  to  the  real  authors 
of  the  distress  and  necessity  which  had  led  to 
the  cessation  in  Ireland.  On  the  twentieth 
day  nothing  had  been  concluded.  A  proposal 
to  prolong  the  negociation  was  rejected 
by  the  two  houses,  and  the  commissioners 
returned  to  London  and  Oxford.  The  royalists 
had,  however,  discovered  that  Vane,  St.  John, 


Feb.  22. 
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and  Prideaux  had  come  to  Uxbridge  not  so 
much  to  treat,  as  to  act  the  part  of  spies  on  the 
conduct  of  their  colleagues  :  and  that  there 
existed  an  irreconcilable  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  two  parties,  the  presbyterians 
seeking  the  restoration  of  royalty,  provided  it 
could  be  accomplished  with  perfect  safety  to 
themselves,  and  with  the  legal  establishment  of 
their  religious  worship,  while  the  independents 
sought  nothing  less  than  the  total  downfall  of 
the  throne,  and  the  extinction  of  the  privileges 
of  the  nobility.6 
Demands  Both  parties  again  appealed  to  the  sword, 
uJoh-J ca"  but  with  very  different  prospects  before  them ; 
on  the  side  of  the  royalists  all  was  lowering  and 
gloomy,  on  that  of  the  parliament  bright  and 
cheering.  The  king  had  derived  but  little  of 
that  benefit  which  he  expected  from  the  cessa- 
tion in  Ireland.  He  dared  not  withdraw  the 
bulk  of  his  army  before  he  had  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  insurgents :  and  they,  aware  of 
his  difficulties,  combined  their  demands,  which 
he  knew  not  how  to  grant,  with  an  offer  of  aid 
which  he  was  unwilling  to  refuse.  They  de- 
manded freedom  of  religion,  the  repeal  of 
Poyning's  law,  a  parliamentary  settlement  of 
their  estates,  and  a  general  amnesty,  with  this 
exception,  that  an  enquiry  should  be  instituted 


6  See  Journals,  vii.  163.  166.  169.  174.  181.  195.211.  231.  239. 
242—254.    Clarendon,  ii.  578—600. 
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into  all  acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed  not 
consistent  with  the  acknowledged  usages  of 
war,  and  that  the  perpetrators  should  be 
punished  according  to  their  deserts,  without 
distinction  of  party  or  religion.  It  was  the 
first  article  which  presented  the  chief  difficulty. 
The  Irish  urged  the  precedent  of  Scotland  : 
they  asked  no  more  than  had  been  conceded  to 
the  covenanters  ;  they  had  certainly  as  just  a 
claim  to  the  free  exercise  of  that  worship, 
which  had  been  the  national  worship  for  ages, 
as  the  Scots  could  have  to  the  exclusive  esta- 
blishment of  a  form  of  religion,  which  had  not 
existed  during  an  entire  century.  But  Charles, 
in  addition  to  his  own  scruples,  feared  to  irri- 
tate the  prejudices  of  his  protestant  subjects. 
He  knew  that  many  of  his  own  adherents 
would  deem  such  a  concession  an  act  of  apos- 
tacy ;  and  he  conjured  the  Irish  deputies  not 
to  solicit  that  which  must  prove  prejudicial  to 
him,  and  therefore  to  themselves :  let  them 
previously  enable  him  to  master  their  common 
enemies :  let  them  place  him  in  a  condition 
"  to  make  them  happy,"  and  he  assured  them 
on  the  word  of  a  king,  that  he  would  "  not 
"  disappoint  their  just  expectations."7  They 
were  not,  however,  to  be  satisfied  with  vague 
promises,  which  might  afterwards  be  inter- 
preted as  it  suited  the  royal  convenience  :  and 

7  Clarendon,  Irish  rebellion,  25. 
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Charles,  to  throw  the  odium  of  the  measure 
from  himself  on  his  Irish  counsellors,  trans- 
ferred the  negociation  to  Dublin,  to  be  conti- 
nued by  the  new  lord  lieutenant,  the  marquess 
of  Ormond.  That  nobleman  was  at  first  left  to 
his  own  discretion.  He  was  then  authorised 
to  promise  the  non-execution  of  the  penal  laws 
for  the  present,  and  their  repeal  on  the  resto- 
ration of  tranquillity  ;  and,  lastly,  to  stipulate 
for  their  immediate  repeal,  if  he  could  not 
otherwise  subdue  the  obstinacy,  or  remove  the 
jealousy  of  the  insurgents.  The  treaty  at 
Uxbridge  had  disclosed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
monarch  the  abyss  which  yawned  before  him  : 
he  saw  "  that  the  aim  of  his  adversaries  was  a 
"  total  subversion  of  religion  and  regal  power," 
and  he  commanded  Ormond  to  conclude  the 
peace  whatever  it  might  cost,  provided  it  should 
secure  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  Irish 
protestants,  and  the  full  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority  in  the  island.8 

8  Carte's  Ormond,  ii.  A  pp.  xii.  xiv.  xv.  xviii.  iii.  cccxxxi.  He 
thus  states  his  reasons  to  the  lord  lieutenant.  "  It  being  now  ma- 
"  nit'est  that  the  English  rebels  have,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  given 
"  the  command  of  Ireland  to  the  Scots  (they  had  made  Lesley,  earl 
'■  of  Leven,  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  English  as  well  as  Scot- 
"  tish  forces  in  Ireland)  that  their  aim  is  the  total  subversion  of  religion 
"  and  regal  power,  and  that  nothing  less  will  content  them,  or  pur- 
"  chase  peace  here;  I  think  myself  bound  in  conscience  not  to  let 
••  slip  the  means  of  settling  that  kingdom  (if  it  may  be)  fully  under 
"  my  obedience,  nor  lose  that  assistance  which  I  may  hope  from  my 
"  Irish  subjects,  for  such  scruples  as  in  a  less  pressing  condition 
••  might  reasonably  be  stuck  at  by  me If  the  suspension 
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Iii  Scotland  an  unexpected  but  transient  CHAP, 
diversion  had  been  made  in  favour  of  the  royal  ^^^ 
cause.     The  earls,  afterwards  marquesses,   of  Victories  of 

1  Montrose 

Antrim  and  Montrose,  had  met  in  the  court  at  in  Scot- 
Oxford,  In  abilities  Montrose  was  inferior  to  land' 
few,  in  ambition  to  none.  He  had  originally- 
fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  covenanters,  but 
disdaining  to  be  commanded  by  a  subject,  had 
transferred  his  services  to  Charles,  and  aspired 
to  the  glory  of  restoring  the  ascendency  of  the 
royalists  in  Scotland.  At  first  all  his  plans 
were  defeated  by  the  jealousy  or  wisdom  of 
Hamilton  :  but  Hamilton  gradually  sunk,  and 
Montrose  rose  in  proportion  in  the  esteem  of 
his  sovereign.9  Antrim,  his  associate,  was 
weak  and  capricious,  but  proud  of  his  imagi- 
nary consequence,  and  eager  to  engage  in  un- 
dertakings to  which  neither  his  means  nor  his 
talents  were  equal.  He  had  failed  in  his  original 

"  of  Poimng's  act  for  such  biils  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between 
*'  you  there,  and  the  present  taking  away  of  the  penal  laws  against 
"  papists  by  a  law,  will  do  it,  I  shall  not  think  it  a  hard  bargain, 
"  so  that  freely  and  vigorously  they  engage  themselves  in  my  assist- 
"  auce  against  my  rebels  of  England  and  Scotland,  for  which  no 
"  conditions  can  be  too  hard,  not  being  against  conscience  or  fao- 
"  nour."     Charles's  Works,  149,  150. 

9  See  the  charges  against  Hamilton,  and  his  answers  in  Burnet's 
memoirs,  p.  250.  It  had  been  observed  that  he  always  contrived  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  the  Scottish  patriots,  which  cast  such  doubt 
on  his  fidelity  that  Charles  ordered  him  to  be  arrested  on  his  arrival 
at  Oxford,  Dec.  16,  1643,  and  to  be  confined  in  Pendennis  castle  in 
Cornwall.  His  brother  Lanerie  was  taken  with  him,  but  made  his 
escape.     Clarendon,  ii,  458. 
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1644. 


attempt  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Dublin ;  and 
had  twice  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  in 
Ulster,  and  twice  made  his  escape  :  still  his 
loyalty  or  presumption  was  unsubdued,  and  he 
had  come  to  Oxford  to  make  a  third  tender  of 
his  services.  Both  Antrim  and  Montrose  pro- 
fessed themselves  the  personal  enemies  of  the 
earl  of  Argyle,  appointed  by  the  Scottish 
estates  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom :  and  they 
speedily  arranged  a  plan,  which  possessed  the 
double  merit  of  combining  the  interest  of  the 
king  with  the  gratification  of  private  revenge. 
Having  obtained  the  royal  commission,10  An- 
JulyS.  trim  proceeded  to  Ulster,  raised  eleven  or 
fifteen  hundred  men  among  his  dependents, 
and  dispatched  them  to  the  opposite  coast  of 
Scotland,  under  the  command  of  his  kinsman 
sir  Alaster  M'Donald.  Montrose,  who  in  dis- 
guise, and  with  two  attendants  had  reached 
the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills,  instructed  the 
strangers  to  meet  him  in  Athol,  where  he  un- 
furled the  royal  standard,  published  his  com- 
mission for  the  king,  and  summoned  the  high- 
land clans  to  his  aid.  To  the  astonishment  of 
the  covenanters  an  army  appeared  to  rise  out 

10  He  was  authorized  to  treat  with  the  confederate  catholics  for 
10,000  men  :  if  their  demands  were  too  high,  to  raise  as  many  men 
as  he  could  and  send  them  to  the  king,  to  procure  the  loan  of  2000 
men  to  be  landed  in  Scotland,  and  to  offer  Monroe,  the  Scottish 
commander,  the  rank  of  earl  and  a  pension  of  £2000  per  annum,  if 
with  his  army  he  would  join  the  royalist3.  Jan.  20,  1644.  Claren- 
don papers,  ii.  165. 
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of  the  earth  in  a  quarter  the  most  remote  from 
danger :  but  it  was  an  army  better  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  predatory  invasion  than  of  per- 
manent warfare.  Occasionally  it  swelled  to 
the  amount  of  several  thousands :  as  often  it 
dwindled  to  the  original  band  of  Irishmen 
under  M'Donald.  These,  having  no  other  re- 
source than  their  courage,  faithfully  clung  to 
their  gallant  commander  in  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  fortune :  the  highlanders,  that  they 
might  secure  their  plunder,  frequently  left  him 
to  flee  before  the  superior  multitude  of  his 
foes. 

The  first  who  dared  to  meet  the  royalists  in 
the  field,  was  the  lord  Elcho,  whose  defeat  at 
Tippermuir  gave  to  the  victors  the  town  of 
Perth,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  military  stores  Sept#  L 
and  provisions.  From  Perth  they  marched 
towards  Aberdeen  :  the  lord  Burley  with  his 
army  fled  at  the  first  charge ;  and  the  pursuers  Sept.  12. 
entered  the  gates  with  the  fugitives.  The 
citizens  had  experienced  the  severity  of  Mon- 
trose, when  he  fought  for  the  covenant :  they 
found  that  he  was  not  less  vindictive  now  that 
he  commanded  for  the  crown.  The  pillage 
continued  four  days;  the  highlanders  disap- 
peared with  the  spoil ;  and  Argyle  approached 
with  a  superior  force.  Montrose,  followed  by 
the  enemy,  led  his  Irishmen  into  BamfT,  pro- 
ceeded along  the  right  bank  of  the  Spey, 
crossed  the  mountains  of  Badenoch,  marched 
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through  Athol  into  Angus,  faced  the  Scots  at 
Faivy  castle,  and  suddenly  retraced  his  steps 
into  the  north.  Argyle,  fatigued  with  this  ob- 
stinate and  fruitless  pursuit,  retired  to  his  castle 
of  Innerrera,  where  he  reposed  in  security 
amidst  mountains  deemed  impassable  to  an 
army.  But  neither  the  obstacles  of  nature, 
nor  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  could  arrest 
the  impetuosity  of  Montrose.     He  penetrated 

Dec.  13.  through  defiles  choked  up  with  snow,  compelled 
his  enemy  to  save  himself  in  an  open  boat  on 
the  sea,  and  spent  seven  weeks  in  wreaking  his 
revenge  on  the  domains  and  the  clansmen  of 
the  fugitive.  Shame  and  passion  brought 
1645.      Argyle  again  into  the  field.     He  overtook  the 

Feb.  2.  plunderers  at  Innerlochy,  in  Lochabar ;  but 
afraid  of  the  prowess  of  Montrose,  refused  to 
mingle  in  the  fight,  and  from  a  boat  in  the 
midst  of  the  lake  viewed  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  the  shock  of  the  combatants  and  the 
discomfiture  of  his  men.  The  conquerors  now 
bent  their  march  to  the  south,  and  Dundee 
must  have  yielded  to  their  repeated  assaults, 
had  not  a  more  numerous  army  approached, 
formed  of  new  levies  intermixed  with  veterans 
from  the  Scottish  forces  in  England  and  Ireland. 

April 4.     Dundee  was  saved  :  and  the  royalists  regained 
by  rapid  marches  their  fastnesses  in  the  north. . 
Such  was  the  short  and  eventful  campaign  of 
Montrose.     His  victories,  exaggerated  by  re- 
port,   and    embellished    by    the   fancy  of   the 
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hearers,  casta  faint  and  deceitful  lustre  over  CHAP, 
the  declining-  cause  of  royalty.  But  they  ren-  ^^,^ 
dered  no  other  service.  His  passage  was  that 
of  a  meteor,  scorching  every  thing  in  its  course. 
Wherever  he  appeared,  he  inflicted  the  severest 
injuries:  but  he  made  no  permanent  conquest: 
he  taught  the  covenanters  to  tremble  at  his 
name,  but  he  did  nothing  to  arrest  that  ruin 
which  menaced  the  throne  and  its  adherents.11 

England,  however,  was  the  real  arena  on  State  of  the 
which  the  conflict  was  to  be  decided,  and  in  inEne-  ' 
England  the  king  soon  found  himself  unable  to  liUlu' 
cope  with  his  enemies.  He  still  possessed 
about  one  third  of  the  kingdom.  From  Oxford 
he  extended,  his  sway  almost  without  interrup- 
tion to  the  extremity  of  Cornwall :  north  and 
south  Wales,  with  the  exception  of  the  castles 
of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  acknowledged 
his  authority  ;  and  the  royal  standard  was  still 
unfurled  in  several  towns  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties.12 But  his  army,  under  the  nominal  com- 
mand of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  real 
command  of  prince  Rupert,  was  frittered  away 
in  a  multitude  of  petty  garrisons,  and  languish- 
ed in  a  state  of  the  most  alarming  insubordina- 
tion. The  generals  divided  into  factions,  pre- 
sumed to  disobey  the  royal  orders,  and  refused 

11  See  Rushworth,  v.  928— 932.  vi.  228.  Guthry,  162—183. 
Baillie,  ii,  64, 65.  92-95.  Clarendon,  ii.  606.  618.  Wishart,  67. 
110.     Journals,  vii.  566. 

1J  Rushworth,  vi.  18—22. 
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CHAP,  to  serve  under  an  adversary  or  a  rival ;  the 
officers  indulged  in  every  kind  of  debauchery ; 
the  privates  lived  at  free  quarters ;  and  the 
royal  forces  made  themselves  more  terrible  to 
their  friends  by  their  licentiousness,  than  to 
their  enemies  by  their  valour.13  Their  excesses 
provoked  new  associations  in  the  counties  of 
Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Worces- 
ter, known  by  the  denomination  of  clubmen, 
whose  primary  object  was  the  protection  of 
private  property,  and  the  infliction  of  summary 
vengeance  on  the  depredators  belonging  to 
either  army.  These  associations  were  en- 
couraged and  organized  by  the  neighbouring 
gentlemen :  arms  of  every  description  were 
collected  for  their  use ;  and  they  were  known 
to  assemble  in  numbers  of  four,  six,  and  even 
ten  thousand  men.  Confidence  in  their  own 
strength,  and  the  suggestions  of  their  leaders, 
taught  them  to  extend  their  views :  they  invited 
the  adjoining  counties  to  follow  their  example, 
and  talked  of  putting  an  end  by  force  to  the 
unnatural  war  which  depopulated  the  country. 
But  though  they  professed  the  strictest  neutra- 
lity between  the  contending  parties,  their 
meetings  excited  a  well  founded  jealousy  on 


13  Clarendon,  ii.  604.  633.  636.  642.  661.  668.  "  Good  men  are 
"so  scandalized  at  the  horrid  impiety  of  our  armies,  that  they  will 
"  not  believe  that  God  can  bless  any  cause  in  such  hands."  Lord 
Culpeper  to  Lord  Digby.  Clarendon  papers,  ii.  189.  Carte's  Or- 
mond,  iii.  396.  399. 
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the  part   of  the  parliamentary  leaders  :  who,    CHAP, 
the  moment  it  could  be  done  without  danger,    yJX^ 
pronounced     such     associations    illegal,    and 
ordered   them   to  be  suppressed   by  military 
force.14 

On  the  other  side  the  army  of  the  parlia-  The  army 
ment  had  been  reformed  according  to  the  or-  newmcf- 
dinance.     The  members  of  both  houses   had  del- 
resigned  their  commissions,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  individual,  the  very  man  with  whom 
the  measure  had  originated,  lieutenant  general 
Cromwell.      This  by  some  writers    has  been 
alleged  as  a  proof  of  the  consummate  art  of 
that  adventurer,  who  sought  to  remove  out  of 
his  way  the  men  that  stood  between  him  and 
the  object  of  his  ambition :  but  the  truth  is, 


14  Clarend.  ii.  665.  Whitelock,  Mar.  4.  11.  15.  Rushw.  vi.  52, 
53.  61,  62.  But  the  best  account  of  the  clubmen  is  to  be  found  in  a 
letter  from  Fairfax  to  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  preserved  in 
the  Journals  of  the  Lords,  vii.  184.  They  wore  white  ribbons  for  a 
distinction,  prevented,  as  much  as  they  were  able,  all  hostilities  be- 
tween the  soldiers  of  the  opposite  parties,  and  drew  up  two  petitions 
in  the  same  words,  one  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the 
parliament,  praying  them  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  in  the  mean  time 
to  withdraw  their  respective  garrisons  out  of  the  country,  and  pledg- 
ing themselves  to  keep  possession  of  the  several  forts  and  castles,  and 
not  to  surrender  them  without  a  joint  commission  from  both  king 
and  parliament.  Fairfax  observes,  that  "their  heads  had  either  been 
"  in  actual  service  in  the  king's  army,  or  were  known  favourers  of 
"  the  party.  In  these  two  counties,  Wilts  and  Dorset,  they  are  abun- 
"  dantly  more  affected  to  the  enemy  than  to  the  parliament.  I  know 
"not  what  they  may  attempt."  Ibid.  At  length  the  two  houses  de- 
clared all  persons  associating  in  arms  without  authority,  traitors  to  the 
commonwealth.    Journals,  vii.  549. 
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that  his  continuation  in  the  command  was 
effected  by  a  succession  of  events  which  he 
could  not  possibly  have  foreseen.  He  had 
been  sent  with  Waller  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  the  royalists  in  the  west :  on  his  return  he 
was  ordered  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
royal  cavalry  with  their  forces  under  the  king  ; 
and  he  then  received  a  commission  to  protect 
the  associated  counties  from  insult.  While  he 
was  employed  in  this  service,  the  term  ap- 
pointed by  the  ordinance  approached :  but 
Fairfax  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  part 
with  so  experienced  an  officer  at  such  a  crisis, 
and  the  two  houses  consented  that  he  should 
remain  forty  days  longer  with  the  army.  Be- 
fore they  expired,  the  great  battle  of  Naseby 
had  been  fought ;  in  consequence  of  the  vic- 
tory the  ordinance  was  suspended  three  months 
in  his  favour,  and  ever  afterwards  the  same  in- 
dulgence was  reiterated  as  often  as  it  became 
necessary.15 

It  was  evident  that  the  army  had  lost  nothing 
by  the  exclusion  of  members  of  parliament, 
and  the  change  in  its  organization.  The  com- 
manders were  selected  from  those  who  had 
already  distinguished  themselves  by  the  splen- 
dour of  their  services,  and  their  devotion  to 
the  cause ;  the  new  regiments  were  formed  of 


1S  Journals,  Feb.  27.    May  10.    June  16.    Aug.  8.     Lords' Journ. 
vii.  420.  535. 
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privates,  who  had  served  under  Essex,  Man- 
chester, and  Waller,  and  care  was  taken  that 
the  majority  of  both  should  consist  of  that 
class  of  religionists  denominated  independents. 
These  men  were  animated  with  an  enthusiasm 
of  which  at  the  present  day  we  cannot  form 
an  adequate  conception.  The^  divided  their 
time  between  military  duties  and  prayer :  they 
sung  psalms  as  they  advanced  to  the  charge  : 
they  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  while 
they  were  slaying  their  enemies.  The  result 
shewed  that  fanaticism  furnished  a  more 
powerful  stimulus  than  loyalty  :  the  soldiers  of 
God  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  soldiers 
of  the  king.16 

Charles  was  the  first  to  take  the  field.     He  Battle  <# 
marched  from  Oxford  at  the  head  of  ten  thou-  May  7^ 
sand  men,  of  whom  more  than  one  half  were 
cavalry :  the  siege  of  Chester  was  raised  at  the 
sole  report  of  his  approach ;  and  Leicester,  an 
important  post  in  possession  of  the  parliament,  May  3L 
was  taken  by  storm  on  the  first  assault.     Fair- 
fax appeared  with   his   army  before   Oxford, 
where  he  expected  to  be  admitted  by  a  party 
within  the  walls ;  but  the  intrigue  failed,  and 
he  received  orders  to  proceed  in  search  of  the 


16  Essex,  Manchester,  and  Denbigh,  reluctantly  tendered  their 
resignations  the  day  before  the  ordinance  passed.  The  first  died  in 
the  course  of  the  next  year,  (Sept.  14) :  and  the  houses  to  express 
their  respect  for  his  memory,  attended  the  funeral,  and  defrayed  the 
expense  out  of  the  public  purse.     Lords'  Journals,  viii.  508.  533 
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king-.17  On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  his 
van  overtook  the  rear  of  the  royalists  between 
Daventry  and  Harborough.  Fairfax  and  his 
officers  hailed  with  joy  the  prospect  of  a  battle. 
They  longed  to  refute  the  bitter  taunts  and 
sinister  predictions  of  their  opponents  in  the 
two  houses ;  to  prove  that  want  of  experience 
might  be  supplied  by  the  union  of  zeal  and 
talent ;  and  to  establish  by  a  victory  over  the 
king,  the  superiority  of  the  independent  over 
the  presbyterian  party.  Charles,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  sufficient  reason  to  decline  an  en- 
gagement. His  numbers  had  been  diminished 
by  the  necessity  of  leaving  a  strong  garrison 
in  Leicester,  and  several  reinforcements  were 
still  on  their  march  to  join  the  royal  standard. 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  roundheads  the 
cavaliers  never  listened  to  the  suggestions  of 
June  14.  prudence.  The  king  yielded  to  their  importu- 
nities :  18  early  in  the  morning  his  army  was 
formed  in  the  usual  manner,  with  the  infantry 
in  the  centre,  and  the  cavalry  on  the  wings ; 
and  the  whole  line  gallantly  advanced,  notwith- 
standing the  disadvantage  of  the  rising  ground, 


17  Lords'  Journals,  vii.  429.  431. 

18  So  little  did  Charles  anticipate  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  that 
on  the  12th  he  amused  himself  with  hunting,  and  on  the  13th  at 
supper  time  wrote  to  secretary  Nicholas  that  he  should  march  the 
next  morning,  and  proceed  through  Landabay  and  Melton  to  Bel- 
voir,  but  no  further.  Before  midnight  he  had  resolved  to  fight.  See 
ins  letter  in  Evelyn's  memoirs,  ii.  A  pp.  97. 
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to  charge  a  more  numerous  enemy.  Prince  Ru- 
pert commanded  on  the  right.  The  enemy 
fled  before  him:  six  pieces  of  cannon  were 
taken,  and  Ireton,  the  general  of  the  parlia- 
mentary horse,  was  wounded,  and  for  some 
time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.19 
But  the  lessons  of  experience  had  been  thrown 
away  upon  Rupert.  He  urged  the  pursuit 
with  his  characteristic  impetuosity,  and  while 
he  wandered  from  the  field,  suffered  the  vic- 
tory to  be  won  by  the  masterly  conduct  of 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

That  commander  found  himself  opposed  to 
the  cavalry  under  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale. 
By  both  the  fight  was  maintained  with  obsti- 
nate valour :  but  superiority  of  numbers  enabled 
the  former  to  press  on  the  flanks  of  the  royalists, 
v/ho  began  to  waver,  and  at  last  turned  their 
backs  and  fled.  Cromwell  prudently  checked 
the  pursuit,  and  leaving  four  squadrons  to 
watch  the  fugitives,  directed  the  remainder  of 
his  force  against  the  rear  of  the  royal  infantry. 
That  body  of  men,  only  3500  in  number,  had 
hitherto  fought  with  the  most   heroic  valour, 


19  Ireton  was  of  an  ancient  family  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  bred 
to  the  law.  He  raised  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  parliament  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  and  accepted  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
new  modelled  army.  At  the  request  of  the  officers,  Cromwell  had 
been  lately  appointed  general  of  the  horse,  and  at  Cromwell's  re- 
quest, Ireton  was  made  commissary  general  under  him.  Journals, 
yii.  421.    Rushworth,  vi.  42. 
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and  had  driven  the  enemy's  line,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  regiment,  back  on  the  reserve  : 
but  this  unexpected  charge  broke  their  spirit ; 
they  threw  down  their  arms  and  asked  for 
quarter.  Charles,  who  had  witnessed  their 
efforts  and  their  danger,  made  every  exertion 
to  save  them  ;  he  collected  several  bodies  of 
horse  ;  he  put  himself  at  their  head  ;  he  called 
on  them  to  follow  him ;  he  assured  them  that 
one  more  effort  would  secure  the  victory.  But 
the  appeal  was  made  in  vain.  Instead  of 
attending  to  his  prayers  and  commands,  they 
fled,  and  forced  him  to  accompany  them.  The 
pursuit  was  continued  with  great  slaughter 
almost  to  the  walls  of  Leicester ;  and  one 
hundred  females,  some  of  them  ladies  of  distin- 
guished rank,  were  reckoned  among  those  who 
perished  in  the  flight.  In  this  fatal  battle, 
fought  near  the  village  of  Naseby,  the  king  lost 
more  than  5000  men,  9000  stand  of  arms,  his 
park  of  artillery,  the  baggage  of  the  army,  and 
with  it  his  own  cabinet,  containing  private 
papers  of  the  first  importance.  Out  of  these 
the  parliament  made  a  collection,  which  was 
published,  with  remarks,  to  prove  to  the  nation 
the  falsehoods  of  Charles,  and  the  justice  of 
the  war.20 

20  For  this  battle  see  Clarendon,  ii.  655.  Rushworth  vi.  42.  and 
the  Journals,  vii.  433 — 436.  The  publication  of  the  king's  papers 
has  been  severely  censured  by  his  friends,  and  as  warmly  defended 
iby  the  advocates  of  the  parliament.     If  their  contents  were  of  a  na- 
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Alter  this  disastrous  battle  the  campaign 
presented  little  more  than  the  last  and  feeble 
struggles  of  an  expiring  party.  Among  the  itsconse- 
royalists  hardly  a  man  could  be  found  who  did 
not  pronounce  the  cause  to  be  desperate  :  and, 
if  any  made  a  shew  of  resistance,  it  was  more 
through  the  hope  of  procuring  conditions  for 
themselves,  than  of  benefiting  the  interests  of 
their  sovereign.  Charles  himself  bore  his  mis- 
fortunes with  an  air  of  magnanimity,  which  was 
characterised  as  obstinacy  by  the  desponding 
minds  of  his  followers.  As  a  statesman  he 
acknowledged  the  hopelessness  of  his  cause : 
as  a  Christian  he  professed  to  believe  that  God 
would  never  allow  rebellion  to  prosper  :    but 

ture  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  I  see  not  on  what  ground  it 
could  be  expected  that  they  should  be  suppressed.  The  only  com- 
plaint which  can  reasonably  be  made,  and  which  seems  founded  in 
fact,  is  that  the  selection  of  the  papers  for  the  press  was  made  un- 
fairly. The  contents  of  the  cabinet  were  several  days  in  possession 
of  the  officers,  and  then  submitted  to  the  examination  of  a  committee 
of  the  lower  house;  by  whose  advice  certain  papers  were  selected 
and  sent  to  the  lords,  with  a  suggestion  that  they  should  he  commu-- 
nicated  to  the  citizens  in  a  common  hall.  But  the  lords  required  to 
see  the  remainder :  twenty-two  additional  papers  were  accordingly 
produced  :  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  that  others 
were  still  kept  back,  because  they  had  not  yet  been  deciphered.  By 
an  order  of  the  commons  the  papers  were  afterwards  printed  with  a 
preface  containing  certain  passages  in  them  with  the  king's  former 
protestations.  Journals,  June  23.  26.  30.  July  3.  7.  Lords,  vii.  467. 
469.)  Charles  himself  acknowledges  that  the  publication,  as  far  as  it 
went,  was  genuine  (Evelyn's  Memoirs,  App.  101.) ;  but  he  also 
maintains  that  other  papers,  which  would  have  served  to  explain 
doubtful  passages,  had  been  purposely  suppressed,  Clarendon  papers* 
ii.  187.  See  Baillie,  ii.  136. 
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CHAP,    let  whatever  happen,   he  at  least  would  act  as 

TTT  * 

'    *    .    honour  and  conscience  called  on  him  to  act : 
his  name  should  not  descend  to  posterity,   as 
the  name  of  a  king  who  had  abandoned  the 
cause  of  God,    injured   the  rights  of  his  suc- 
cessors,   and    sacrificed   the   interests    of   his 
July3.       faithful  and  devoted   adherents.21     From   Lei- 
cester he  retreated  to  Hereford  :  from  Hereford 
to  Ragland  castle,  the  seat  of  the  loyal  mar- 
quess of  Worcester  ;    and   thence  to  Cardiff, 
that  he  might  more  readily  communicate  with 
prince  Rupert  at  Bristol.     Each  day  brought 
him  a  repetition  of  the  most  melancholy  intelli- 
June  17.      gence.      Leicester  had  surrendered  almost  at 
the  first  summons  ;  the  forces  under  Goring, 
the  only  body  of  royalists  deserving  the  name 
July  10,      of  an  army,  were  defeated  by  Fairfax  at  Lam- 
July  23.      port;   Bridgewater  hitherto  deemed  an  impreg- 
nable fortress,  capitulated  after  a  short  siege ; 
a  chain  of  posts  extending  from  that  town  to 
Lime  on  the  southern  coast,  cut  off  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  his  principal  resources,  from  all 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and,    what   was   still   worse,    the    dissensions 
which  raged  among  his  officers  and  partisans 
in  those  counties,  could  not  be  appeased  either 
by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  common 
safety,  or  by  the  presence  and  authority  of  the 


51  Rushw.  vi,  132,    Clarendon,  ii-  080. 
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prince  of  Wales.'-"-  To  add  to  his  embarrass- 
ments, his  three  fortresses  in  the  north,  Carlisle, 
Pontefract,  and  Scarborough,  which  for  eighteen 
months  had  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
had  now  fallen,  the  first  into  the  hands  of  the  June  28- 
Scots,  the  other  two  into  those  of  the  parlia-  Jf^  2*j 
merit.  Under  this  accumulation  of  misfortunes 
many  of  his  friends,  and  among  them  Rupert 
himself,  hitherto  the  declared  advocate  of  war, 
importuned  him  to  yield  to  necessity,  and  to 
accept  the  conditions  offered  by  the  parliament.  July  31. 
He  replied  that  they  viewed  the  question  with 
the  eyes  of  mere  soldiers  and  statesmen :  but 
he  was  a  king,  and  had  duties  to  perform,  from 
which  no  change  of  circumstances,  no  human 
power,  could  absolve  him,  to  preserve  the 
church,  protect  his  friends,  and  transmit  to  his 
successors  the  lawful  rights  of  the  crown :  God 
was  bound  to  support  his  own  cause  :  he  might 
for  a  time  permit  rebels  and  traitors  to  prosper, 
but  he  would  ultimately  humble  them  before 
the   throne   of  their   sovereign.23      Under  this 

52  Clarendon,  ii.  663.  et  seq.  Rushw.  vi.  50.  55.  57.  Carte's  Or- 
mond,  iii.  423. 

23  Clarendon,  ii.  679.  Lords'  Journals,  vii.  667.  Only  three  days 
before  his  arrival  at  Oxford,  he  wrote  (August  25)  a  letter  to  secretary 
Nicholas,  with  an  order  to  publish  its  contents,  that  it  was  his  fixed 
determination,  by  the  grace  of  God,  never,  in  any  possible  circum- 
stances, to  yield  up  the  government  of  the  church  to  papists,  presby- 
terians,  or  independents,  nor  to  injure  his  successors  by  lessening  the 
ecclesiastical  or  military  power  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  predecessors, 
nor  to  forsake  the  defence  of  his  friends,  who  had  risked  their  lives 
and  fortunes  in  his  quarrel.    Evelyn's  memoirs,  ii.  App.  104. 
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persuasion  he  pictured  to  himself  the  wonderful 
things  to  be  achieved  by  the  gallantry  of  Mon- 
trose in  Scotland,  and  he  looked  forward  with 
daily  impatience  to  the  arrival  of  an  imaginary 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men  from  Ireland. 
But  from  such  dreams  he  was  soon  awakened 
by  the  rapid  increase  of  disaffection  in  the  po- 
pulation around  him,  and  by  the  rumoured  ad- 
vance of  the  S  cots  to  besiege  the  city  of  Hereford . 
From  Cardiff  he  hastily  crossed  the  kingdom  to 
Aug.  21.  Newark.  Learning  that  the  Scottish  cavalry 
were  in  pursuit,  he  left  Newark,  burst  into  the 
associated  counties,  ravaged  the  lands  of  his 
enemies,  took  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  and 
Aug.  28.  at  last  reached  in  safety  his  court  at  Oxford. 
It  was  not,  that  in  this  expedition  he  had  in 
view  any  particular  object.  His  utmost  ambi- 
tion was,  by  wandering  from  place  to  place,  to 
preserve  himself  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies  before  the  winter:  in  that  season 
the  severity  of  the  weather  would  afford  him 
sufficient  protection,  and  he  doubted  not,  that 
against  the  spring  the  victories  of  Montrose, 
the  pacification  of  Ireland,  and  the  compassion 
of  his  foreign  allies,  would  enable  him  to  re- 
sume hostilities  with  a  powerful  army,  and  with 
more  flattering  prospects  of  success.24 

At  Oxford   Charles   heard   of   the   brilliant 


24  Clarendon,  ii.  677.     Rushw.  vi.  131.  Carte's  Orrnond,  iii,  415- 
416,  418.  420.  423.  427.     Baillie,  ii.  152- 
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action  fought  at  Kilsyth,  near  Stirling.  Baillie,     CHAP, 
the  general  of  the  covenanters,  with  a  superior    ^^ 
but  irregular  force,  had  taken  up  a  defensive  jjjjJjjyof 
position,  but  was  compelled,  if  we  may  credit  at  Kiisyth. 
his  own  narrative,  to  abandon  his  plan  by  order 
of  the  committee  from  the  estates.     While  he 
prepared    to   attack,    he    was   prevented    by 
Montrose.       His   cavalry   broke    at   the   first    Aug.  15. 
charge ;    the   infantry   immediately   fled,    and 
5000    men    perished  in    a   pursuit   of  twelve 
miles.     Glasgow  and  the  neighbouring  shires 
solicited  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror:  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  sent  to  him  the  prisoners 
who  had  been  condemned  for  their  adherence 
to  the  royal  cause  ;   and  many  of  the  nobility, 
hastening  to  his  standard,  accepted  commis- 
sions to  raise  forces  in  the  name  of  the  sove- 
reign.    At  this  news  the  Scottish  horse,  which    Aug.  26. 
had  reached  Nottingham,  marched  back  to  the 
Tweed  to  protect  their  own  country ;  and  the 
king  on  the  third  day  left  Oxford  with  5000 
men,  to  drive  the  infantry  from  the  siege  of 
Hereford.     They  did  not  wait  his  arrival,  and 
he  entered  the   city  amidst  the  joyful  accla- 
mations of  the  inhabitants.25 


^Rushworth,  vi.  230.  Guthry,  194,  Baillie,  ii.  156,  157. 
This  defeat  perplexed  the  theology  of  that  learned  man.  "  I  confess 
"  I  am  amazed,  and  cannot  see  to  my  mind's  satisfaction,  the  reasons 

"of  the  Lord's  dealing  with  that  land What  means 

"  the  Lord,  so  far  against  the  expectation  of  the  most  clearsighted, 
««  to  humble  us  so  low,  and  by  his  own  immediate  hand,  I  confess 
"  I  know  not."     Ibid. 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


Surrender 

of  Bristol. 

Sept.  10. 


But  Charles  was  not  long  suffered  to  enjoy 
his  triumph.  Full  of  confidence  he  marched 
from  Hereford  to  the  relief  of  Bristol :  at 
Rag-land  castle  he  learned  that  it  was  already 
in  possession  of  the  enemy.  This  unexpected 
stroke  quite  unnerved  him.  That  a  prince  of 
his  family,  an  officer  whose  reputation  for 
courage  and  fidelity  was  unblemished,  should 
surrender  in  the  third  week  of  the  siege  an 
important  city,  which  he  had  promised  to  main- 
tain for  four  months,  appeared  to  him  incredi- 
ble. His  mind  was  agitated  with  suspicion 
and  jealousy.  He  knew  not  whether  to  attri- 
bute the  conduct  of  his  nephew  to  cowardice, 
or  despondency,  or  disaffection ;  but  he  fore- 
saw and  lamented  its  baneful  influence  on  the 
small  remnant  of  his  followers.  In  the  anguish 
Sept.  14.  of  his  mind  he  revoked  the  commission  of  the 
prince,  and  commanded  him  to  quit  the  king- 
dom :  he  instructed  the  council  to  watch  his 
conduct,  and  on  the  first  sign  of  disobedience 
to  take  him  into  custody ;  and  he  ordered  the 
arrest  of  his  friend  colonel  Legge,  and  ap- 
pointed sir  Thomas  Glenham  to  succeed  him 
as  governor  of  Oxford.  '  Tell  my  son,"  he 
adds,  "  that  I  shall  lesse  grieeve  to  heare  that 
"  he  is  knocked  in  the  head,  than  that  he 
"  should  doe  so  meane  an  action  as  is  the 
"  surrendering  of  Bristoll  castell  and  fort  upon 
"  the  termes  it  was."-6 


*  Clarendon,  ii.  693.     Kushw.  vi.   66 — 82.     Journals,  vi.  584. 
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The  loss  of  Bristol  was  followed  by  the  ex-    CHAP, 
tinction   of  the  royal  party  in  Scotland.     At    JOHl, 
Philiphaugh,    near  Selkirk,  Lesley,   with   his  Defeat  of 
cavalry  had  surprised  the  vigilance  of  Montrose,  cheater. 
whose  followers  were  cut  to  pieces,  while  their 
leader  escaped  with  difficulty  to  the  highlands.27    ^P1- l3- 
Thus   in   a  moment  vanished   those    brilliant 
hopes  with  which  the  king  had  consoled  him- 
self for  his  former  losses ;  but  the  activity  of 
his  enemies  allowed  him  no  leisure  to  indulge 
his  grief:  they  had  already  formed  a  lodgement 
within  the  suburbs  of  Chester,  and  threatened 
to  deprive  him  of  that,  the  only  port  by  which 
he  could  maintain  a  communication  with  Ire- 
land,    lie  hastened  to  its  relief,  and  was  fol- 
lowed at  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey  by 
Pointz,    a  parliamentary  officer.     It   was  the    Sept.  23, 
king's  intention  that  two  attacks,  one  from  the 
city,  the  other  from  the  country,    should  be 
simultaneously  made  on  the  camp  of  the  be- 
siegers ;  and  with  this  view  he  left  the  greater 
part  of  the  royal  cavalry  at  Routenheath,  under 
sir   Marmaduke  Langdale,    while  he  entered 
Chester  himself  with  the  remainder  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening.     It  chanced  that  Pointz  medi- 
tated a   similar  attempt  with  the  aid  of  the 


Evelyn's  memoirs,  ii.  App.  108.  The  suspicion  of  Legge's  fidelity 
was  infused  into  the  royal  mind  by  Digby.  Charles  wished  him  to 
be  secured,  but  refused  to  believe  him  guilty  without  better  proofs. 
Ibid,  111. 

57  Rushw.  vi.  237.     Guthi  v,  201.     Journals,  vi,  584, 
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besiegers,  on  the  force  under  Langdale;  and 
the  singular  position  of  the  armies  marked  the 
following  day  with  the  most  singular  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune.     Early  in  the  morning  the 
royalists  repelled  the  troops  under  Pointz  ;  but 
a   detachment  from    the    camp   restored   the 
battle,  and  forced  them  to  retire  under  the  walls 
of  the  city.      Here,  with  the  help  of  the  king's 
guards,  they  recovered  the  ascendency,    but 
suffered  themselves  in  the  pursuit  to  be  en- 
tangled among   lanes  and  hedges  lined    with 
infantry,    by   whom   they    were   thrown   into 
irremediable  disorder.     Six  hundred  troopers 
fell  in  the  action,    more  than   1000  obtained 
quarter,  and  the  rest  were  scattered  in  every 
direction.     The  next  night  Charles  repaired  to 
Denbigh,  collected  the  fugitives  around  him, 
and    skilfully    avoiding   Pointz,    hastened    to 
Bridgenorth,  where  he  was  met  by  his  nephew 
Maurice  from  the  garrison  of  Worcester.28 

The  only  confidential  counsellor  who  attended 
the  king  in  this  expedition  was  lord  Digby. 
That  nobleman,  unfortunately  for  the  interest 
of  his  sovereign,  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  his 
party  ;  of  some  on  account  of  his  enmity  to 
prince  Rupert,  of  the  general  officers  because 
he  was  supposed  to  sway  the  royal  mind,  even 
in  military  matters ;  and  of  all  who  desired 
peace,  because  to  his  advice  was  attributed  the 


28  Clarendon,  ii,  712.     Rush.  vi.  117.     Journals,  vi.  608 
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obstinacy  of  Charles  in  continuing  the  war.  CHAP. 
It  was  the  common  opinion  that  the  king  ought  v^^ 
to  fix  his  winter  quarters  at  Worcester ;  but 
Digby,  unwilling  to  be  shut  up  during  four 
months  in  a  city  of  which  the  brother  of  Ru- 
pert was  governor,  persuaded  him  to  proceed  to  Oct  4. 
his  usual  asylum  at  Newark.  There,  observing 
that  the  discontent  among  the  officers  increased, 
he  parted  from  his  sovereign,  but  on  an  import-  Oct.  12. 
ant  and  honourable  mission.  The  northern 
horse,  still  amounting  to  1500  men,  were  per- 
suaded by  Langdale  to  attempt  a  junction  with 
the  Scottish  hero,  Montrose,  and  to  accept  of 
Digby  as  commander-in-chief.  The  first 
achievement  of  the  new  general  was  the  com- 
plete dispersion  of  the  parliamentary  infantry 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doncaster.  But  in  a 
few  days  his  own  followers  were  dispersed  by 
colonel  Copley  at  Sherburne.  They  rallied  at 
Skipton,  forced  their  way  through  Westmore- 
land and  Cumberland,  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
Dumfries,  but  could  no  where  meet  with  intel- 
ligence of  their  Scottish  friends.  Returning 
to  the  borders,  they  disbanded  near  Carlisle, 
the  privates  retiring  to  their  homes,  the  officers 
transporting  themselves  to  the  isle  of  Man. 
Langdale  remained  at  Douglas;  Digby  pro- 
ceeded to  the  marquess  of  Ormond  in  Ireland.29 

29  Clarendon  hist.  ii.  714.    Clarendon  papers,  ii.  199.     Rushw* 
m.  131. 
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The  king 
retires  to 
Oxford. 


Oct.  29. 


Nov.  3. 


Nov.  5. 


Charles,  during  his  stay  at  Newark,  was 
made  to  feel  that,  with  his  good  fortune,  he  had 
lost  his  authority.  His  two  nephews,  the  lord 
Gerard,  and  about  twenty  other  officers,  enter- 
ed his  chamber,  and,  in  rude  and  insulting  lan- 
guage, charged  him  with  ingratitude  for  their 
services,  and  undue  partiality  for  the  traitor 
Digby.  The  king  lost  the  command  of  his 
temper,  and,  with  more  warmth  than  he  was 
known  to  have  betrayed  on  any  other  occasion, 
bade  them  quit  his  presence  for  ever.  They 
obeyed,  and  the  next  morning  they  received 
passports  to  go  where  they  pleased.  But  it 
was  now  time  for  the  king  himself  to  depart. 
The  enemy's  forces  multiplied  around  Newark, 
and  the  Scots  were  advancing  to  join  the  block- 
ade. In  the  dead  of  the  night  he  stole,  with 
500  men,  to  Belvoir  castle;  thence  with  the  aid 
of  experienced  guides,  he  threaded  the  numer- 
ous posts  of  the  enemy;  and  on  the  second 
day  reached,  for  the  last  time,  the  walls  of 
Oxford.  Yet  if  he  were  there  in  safety,  it  was 
owing  to  the  policy  of  the  parliament,  who 
deemed  it  more  prudent  to  reduce  the  counties 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  chief  asylum  of 
his  adherents.  For  this  purpose  Fairfax,  with 
the  grand  army,  sat  down  before  Exeter : 
Cromwell  had  long  ago  swept  away  the  royal 
garrisons  between  that  city  and  the  metropolis. 


ui 


30  Clarendon,  ii.  719—723.     ffiishw.  vi.  80—95.    Journals,  671. 
672. 
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The  reader  will  have  frequently  remarked    CHAP 
the  king's  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  military    s^J** 
aid  from  Ireland.     It  is   time  to  notice  the  in-  Hisin- 

tngues 

tngue  on  which  he  founded  his  hopes,  and  the  with  tiu» 
causes  which  led  to  his  disappointment.  All  "9  ' 
his  efforts  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  insur- 
gents had  failed  through  the  obstinacy  of  the 
ancient  Irish,  who  required  as  an  indispensable 
condition  the  legal  establishment  of  their 
religion.31  The  Catholics,  they  alleged,  were 
the  people  of  Ireland  :  they  had  now  regained 
many  of  the  churches,  which  not  a  century 
before  had  been  taken  from  their  fathers  ;  and 
they  could  not  in  honour  or  conscience  resign 
them  to  the  professors  of  another  religion. 
Charles  had  indulged  a  hope  that  the  lord 
lieutenant  would  devise  some  means  of  satis- 
fying their  demand  without  compromising  the 
character  of  his  sovereign  :s-  but  the  scruples  Mission  of 
or  caution  of  Ormond  compelled  him  to  look  Glamor- 
out  for  a  minister  of  a  less  timid  and  more  ac- 
commodating disposition,  and  he  soon  found 
one  in  the  lord  Herbert,  a  catholic,  and  son  to 
the  marquess  of  Worcester.  Herbert  felt  the 
most  devoted  attachment  to  his  sovereign.  He 
had  lived  with  him  for  twenty  years  in  habits 
of  intimacy  ;  in  conjunction  with  his  father  he 
had  spent  above  £200,000  in  support  of  the 

31  Rinuccini's  MS.  Narrative, 

32  See  the  correspondence  in  Carte's  Ormond,  ii.  App.  xv.  xviii. 
xx.  xxii.  iii.  .172.  387.  401.    Charles's  Works,  155. 
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royal  cause ;  and  both  had  repeatedly  and  pub- 
licly avowed  their  determination  to  stand  or 
fall  with  the  throne.  To  him  therefore  the 
king  explained  his  difficulties,  his  views,  and 
his  wishes.  Low  as  he  was  sunk,  he  had  yet  a 
sufficient  resource  left  in  the  two  armies  in 
Ireland.  With  them  he  might  make  head 
against  his  enemies ;  and  re-establish  his  au- 
thority. But  unfortunately  this  powerful  and 
necessary  aid  was  withheld  from  him  by  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Irish  catholics,  whose  demands 
were  such,  that  to  grant  them  publicly,  would 
be  to  forfeit  the  affection  and  support  of  all  the 
protestants  in  his  dominions.  He  knew  but  of 
one  way  to  elude  the  difficulty,  the  employ- 
ment of  a  secret  and  confidential  minister, 
whose  credit  with  the  catholics  would  give 
weight  to  his  assurances,  and  whose  loyalty 
would  not  refuse  to  incur  danger  or  disgrace 
for  the  benefit  of  his  sovereign.  Herbert 
cheerfully  tendered  his  services.  It  was  agreed 
that  he  should  negociate  with  the  confederates 
for  the  immediate  aid  of  an  army  of  10,000 
men  ;  that  as  the  reward  of  their  willingness  to 
serve  the  king,  he  should  make  to  them  certain 
concessions  on  the  point  of  religion ;  that  these 
should  be  kept  secret,  as  long  as  the  disclosure 
might  be  likely  to  prejudice  the  royal  interests ; 
and  that  Charles,  in  the  case  of  discovery, 
should  be  at  liberty  to  disavow  the  proceedings 
of  Herbert,  till  he   might  find   himself  in  a 
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situation   to  despise  the  complaints  and   the     CHAP, 
malice  of  his  enemies.33  vJl^L/ 

For  this  purpose,  Herbert,  (now  created  earl  in4.o- 
of  Glamorgan,)  was  furnished,  1°.  with  a  com- 
mission to  levy  men,  to  coin  money,  and  to 
employ  the  revenues  of  the  crown  for  their 
support ;  2°.  with  a  warrant  to  grant  on  certain 
conditions  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  such  Mar.  12. 
concessions  as  it  was  not  prudent  for  the  king 
or  the  lieutenant  openly  to  make ;  3°.  with  a 
promise  on  the  part  of  Charles  to  ratify  what- 
ever engagements  his  envoy  might  conclude, 
even  if  they  were  contrary  to  law  ;  4°.  and 
with  different  letters  for  the  pope,  the  nuncio, 
and  the  several  princes  from  whom  subsidies 
were  expected.  But  care  was  taken  that  none 
of  these  documents  should  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  council.  The  commission  was  not 
sealed  in  the  usual  manner  :  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  letters  were  to  be  ad- 
dressed, were  not  inserted ;  and  all  the 
papers  were  in  several  respects  informal,  for  this 
purpose,  that  the  king  might  have  a  plausible 
pretext  to  deny  their  authenticity  in  the  event 
of  a  premature  disclosure.3* 

Glamorgan  proceeded  on  his  chivalrous  mis-  win  con- 
sion,  and  after  many  adventures  and  escapes, 
landed  in  safety  in  Ireland.     That  he  commu- 
nicated the   substance  of   his   instructions  to 

33  Clarendon  papers,  ii.  201. 

31  See  the  authorities  in  note  (B). 

vol.  x.  r 


eludes  a  se- 
cret treaty . 
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CHAP.  Ormond,  cannot  be  doubted :  and  if  there 
s^w  were  aught  in  his  subsequent  proceedings  of 
which  the  lord  lieutenant  remained  ignorant, 
that  ignorance  was  affected  and  voluntary.35 
At  Dublin  both  joined  in  the  negociation  with 
the  catholic  deputies  :  from  Dublin  Glamorgan 
proceeded  to  Kilkenny ;  where  the  supreme 
council,  satisfied  with  his  authority,  and  encou- 
raged by  the  advice  of  Ormond,  concluded 
Aug.  f5.  with  him  a  treaty,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  catholics  should  enjoy  the  public  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  and  retain  all  churches, 
and  the  revenues  of  churches,  which  were  not 
actually  in  possession  of  the  established  clergy, 
and  that  in  return  they  should,  against  a  cer- 
tain day,  supply  the  king  with  a  body  of  ten 
thousand  armed  men,  and  should  devote  two 
thirds  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  his 
service  during  the  war.36 

35  See  the  authorities  in  note  (B). 

36  Dr.  Ley  burn,  who  was  sent  by  the  queen  to  Ireland  in  1G47, 
tells  us  on  the  authority  of  the  nuncio  and  the  bishop  of  Clogher, 
"  that  my  lord  of  Worcester  (Glamorgan)  was  ready  to  justify  that 
'*  he  had  exactly  followed  his  instructions,  and  particularly  that  con- 
"  cerning  the  lord  lieutenant,  whom  he  had  made  acquainted  with 
"  all  that  he  had  transacted  with  the  Irish,  of  which  he  could  pro- 
"  duce  proof."  Birch,  Inquiry,  322.  Nor  will  any  one  doubt  it, 
who  attends  to  the  letter  of  Ormond  to  lord  Muskerry  on  the  11th 
of  August,  just  after  the  arrival  of  Glamorgan  at  Kilkenny,  in  which, 
speaking  of  Glamorgan,  he  assured  him,  and  through  him  the  council 
of  the  confederates,  that  he  knew  "  no  subject  in  England  upon 
"  whose  favour  and  authority  with  his  majesty,  they  can  better  rely 

'  than  upon  his  lordship's,  nor  .  .  .  with  whom  he  (Ormond)  would 
"  sooner  agree  for  the  benefit  of  this  kingdom."     (Birch,  62.)  and 
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To  the  surprise  of  all  who  were  not  in  the    CHAP. 

F  V 

secret,  the  public  treaty  now  proceeded  with  v^^O 
unexpected  facility.  The  only  point  in  debate  [t  is  dis- 
between  the  lord  lieutenant  and  the  deputies, 
respected  their  demand  to  be  relieved  by  act  of 
parliament  from  all  penalties  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  divine  service  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  after  any  other  form 
than  that  of  the  established  church.  Ormond 
was  aware  of  their  ulterior  object :  he  became 
alarmed ;  and  insisted  on  a  proviso,  that  such 
article  should  not  be  construed  to  extend  to 
any  service  performed,  or  sacraments  adminis- 
tered, in  cathedral  or  parochial  churches. 
After  repeated  discussions,  two  expedients 
were  suggested ;  one,  that  in  place  of  the  dis- 
puted article  should  be  substituted  another, 
providing  that  any  concession  with  respect  to 
religion  which  the  king  might  afterwards  grant, 
should  be  considered  as  making  part  of  the 
present  treaty;  the  other,  that  no  mention 
should  be  made  of  religion  at  all,  but  that  the 
lieutenant  should  sign  a  private  engagement, 
not  to  molest  the  catholics  in  the  possession  of 
those  churches  which  they  now  held,  but  leave 
the  question  to  the  decision  of  a  free  parliament.  Nov.  11. 


another  to  Glamorgan  himself  on  Feb.  11th,  in  which  he  says, 
<e  your  lordship  may  securely  go  on  in  the  way  you  have  proposed 
"  to  yourself,  to  serve  the  king,  without  fear  of  interruption  from  me, 
"  or  so  much  as  inquiring  into  the  means  you  work  by,"  Ibid.  1G3. 
See  also  another  letter,  of  April  6th,  in  Leland,  iii.  283. 

Y    2 
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CHAP.     To  this  both  parties  assented  :  and  the  depu- 
v-~v^    ties  returned  to  Kilkenny  to  submit  the  result 
of  the  conferences  to  the  judgment  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly.37 

But  before  this  the  secret  treaty  with  Gla- 
morgan, which  had  been  concealed  from  all 
but  the  leading  members  of  the  council,  had  by 
accident  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  parlia- 
Oct.  17.  ment.  About  the  middle  of  October,  the  titu- 
lar archbishop  of  Tuam  was  slain  in  a  skirmish 
between  two  parties  of  Scots  and  Irish  near 
Sligo  :  and  in  the  carriage  of  the  prelate  were 
found  duplicates  of  the  whole  negociation.  The 
discovery  was  kept  secret;  but  at  Christmas 
Ormond  received  a  copy  of  these  important 
papers  from  a  friend,  with  an  intimation  that 
the  originals  had  been  for  some  weeks  in  pos- 
session of  the  committee  of  both  nations  in 
London.  It  was  evident  that  to  save  the  royal  re- 
putation some  decisive  measure  must  be  imme- 
diately taken.  A  council  was  called  :  Digby 
complained  of  the  presumption  of  Glamorgan 
in  negotiating  the  treaty  without  authority  from 
the  sovereign,  or  the  participation  of  the  lord 
lieutenant:  and  that  nobleman  was  ordered 
into  close  custody  in  the  castle,  under  a  charge 
of  suspicion  of  high  treason.  The  council  dis- 
patched an  account  of  these  proceedings  to 
Charles;  and  Digby,  who  had  considered  him- 
self as  confidential  minister,  and  looked  on  the 

37  Compare  Carte,  i.  548.  with  Belling,  Vindiciae,  11.  13. 
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concealment  which  had  been  practised  towards    CHAP. 

him  as  a  personal  affront,  expressed  his  senti-    ^^, 

ments  with   a   warmth   and   freedom  not  the 

most  grateful  to  the  royal  feelings.38 

The  unfortunate  monarch  was  still  at  Oxford  Party 

devising  new  plans,  and  indulging  new  hopes,  among Ihe 

The   dissensions   anions'    his  adversaries    had  Parlia- 

°  men  la- 

assumed  a  character  of  violence  and  importance  nans. 

which  they  had  never  before  borne.  The  Scots, 
irritated  by  the  systematic  opposition  of  the 
independents,  and  affected  delays  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  founding  the  justice  of  their  claim 
on  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  confirmed 
by  the  oaths  of  the  two  nations,  insisted  on 
the  legal  establishment  of  presbyterianism,  and 
the  exclusive  prohibition  of  every  other  form 
of  worship.  They  still  ruled  in  the  synod  of 
divines :  they  were  seconded  by  the  great 
body  of  the  ministers  in  the  capital,  and  by  a 
numerous  party  among  the  citizens  ;  and  they 
confidently  called  for  the  aid  of  the  majority  in 
the  two  houses,  as  of  their  brethren  of  the  same 
religious  persuasion.  But  their  opponents,  men 
of  powerful  intellect  and  invincible  spirit,  were 

!8  Rushworth,  vi,  239,  240.  Carte's  Ormond,  iii.  436—440. 
"  You  do  not  believe,"  writes  Hyde  to  secretary  Nicholas,  "  that  my 
"  lord  Digby  knew  of  my  lord  Glamorgan's  commission  and  negocia- 
"  tion  in  Ireland.  I  am  confident  he  did  not ;  for  he  shewed  me  the 
"  copies  of  letters  which  he  had  written  to  the  king  upon  it,  which 
i4  ought  nut  in  good  manners  to  have  been  written ;"  and  I  believe 
M  will  not  be  forgiven  to  him,  by  those  for  whose  service  they  weic 
"  written."     Clarendon  papers,  ii.  346'. 
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CHAP,  supported  by  the  swords  and  the  merits  of  a 
conquering  army.  Cromwell,  from  the  field 
of  Naseby,  had  written  to  express  his  hope, 
that  the  men  who  had  achieved  so  glorious 
a  victory,  might  be  allowed  to  serve  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences. 
Fairfax,  in  his  dispatches,  continually  pleaded 
in  favour  of  toleration.  Seldon  and  Whitelock 
warned  their  colleagues  to  beware  how  they 
erected  among  them  the  tyranny  of  a  presby- 
terian  kirk ;  and  many  in  the  two  houses  be- 
gan to  maintain  that  Christ  had  established  no 
particular  form  of  church  government,  but  had 
left  it  to  be  settled  under  convenient  limitations 
by  the  authority  of  the  state.39  Nor  were  their 
altercations  confined  to  religious  matters.  The 
decline  of  the  royal  cause  had  elevated  the 
hopes  of  the  English  leaders.  They  no  longer 
disguised  their  jealousy  of  the  projects  of  their 
Scottish  allies ;  they  accused  them  of  invading 
the  sovereignty  of  England  by  placing  garrisons 
in  Belfast,  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  and  com- 
plained that  their  army  served  to  no  other 
purpose  than  to  plunder  the  defenceless  inha- 
bitants. The  Scots  haughtily  replied,  that 
the  occupation  of  the  fortresses  was  necessary 
for  their  own  safety ;  and  that,  if  disorders 
had  occasionally  been  committed  by  the  sol- 


39  Baillie,  ii.  111.  161.  169.  183.  Rushw.  vi.  46.  85.    Whitelock, 
69.  172.    Journals,  vii.  434,  476,  620. 
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diers,  the  blame  ought  to  attach  to  the  negligence 
or  parsimony  of  those,  who  had  failed  in  sup- 
plying the  subsidies  to  which  they  were  bound 
by  treaty.  The  English  commissioners  remon- 
strated with  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  the 
Scottish  with  that  of  England ;  the  charges 
were  reciprocally  made  and  repelled  in  tones  of 
asperity  and  defiance;  and  the  occurrences  of 
each  day  seemed  to  announce  a  speedy  rupture 
between  the  two  nations.  Hitherto  their  an- 
cient animosities  had  been  lulled  asleep  by  the 
conviction  of  their  mutual  dependence ;  the  re- 
moval of  the  common  danger  called  them  again 
into  activity.40 

To  a  mind  like  that  of  Charles,  eager  to  mul-  Charles 
tiply  experiments,  and  prone  to  believe  impro-  to  nego* 
babilities,  the  hostile  position  of  these  parties  JJ*te  wlth 
opened    a    new   field   for  intrigue.      He  per- 
suaded himself   that  by   gaining    either,    he 
should    be    enabled    to    destroy  both.41      He 
therefore  tempted  the  independents  with  pro- 
mises of  ample  rewards  and  unlimited  tolera- 
tion; and  at  the  same  time  employed  Montrevil, 
the  French  envoy,  to  sound  the  disposition  of 
the  Scots,  who  offered  to  give  him  an  asylum 


40  Journals,  vii.  573.  619.  640—643.  653.  668.  689.  697,  703. 
viii.  27.  97.     Baillie,  ii.  161,  162.  166.  171. 185. 188. 

41  "  I  am  not  without  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  draw  either  the 
"  presbyterians  or  independents  to  side  with  me  for  extirpating  the 
41  one  the  other,  that  I  shall  be  really  king  agaiu."  Carte's  Ormond, 
iii.  452. 
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in  their  army,  and  to  declare  in  his  favour,  if 
he  would  assent  to  the  three  demands  made 
during  the  treaty  at  Uxbridge.  Charles  listen- 
ed to  both,  but  gave  in  his  own  judgment  the  pre- 
ference to  the  independents,  who  asked  only  for 
toleration,  while  the  Scots  sought  to  force  their 
own  creed  on  the  consciences  of  others  :  nor  did 
he  seem  to  comprehend  the  important  fact,  that 
the  latter  were  willing  at  least  to  accept  him 
for  their  king,  while  the  former  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  the  entire  subversion  of  his  throne.42 
Dec.  5.        From  Oxford  he  had  sent  several  messages 

Dec   15 

to  the  parliament,  by  one  of  which  he  demanded 
passports  for  commissioners,  or  free  and  safe 
access  for  himself.      To  all  a  refusal  was  re- 
turned, on  the  ground  that  he  had  employed 
Dec.  2G.    the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  former  treaties 
Dec.  29.    to  tempt  the  fidelity  of  the  commissioners,  and 
Jan   15.    that  it  was  unsafe  to  indulge  him  with  more 
Jan  26."    facilities  for  conducting  similar  intrigues.     De- 
cency, however,  required  that  in  return  the  two 
houses  should  make  their  proposals ;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  submit  to  him  certain  articles  for 
his  immediate  and  unqualified  approval  or  re- 
jection.    The  Scots  contended  in  favour  of  the 
three  former  propositions  :  but  their  opponents 
introduced   several   important   alterations,   for 
the  twofold  purpose,  first  of  spinning  out  the 
debates,  till  the  king  should  be  surrounded  in 

18  Claitndon  papers,  li.  209—211.     Eaillie,  ii.  188. 
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Oxford,  and  secondly  of  making  such  additions, 
to  the  severity  of  the  terms,  as  might  ensure 
their  rejection.43 

Under  these  circumstances  Montrevil  admo- 
nished him  that  he  had  not  a  day  to  spare ; 
that  the  independents  sought  to  deceive  him  to 
his  own  ruin  :  that  his  only  resource  was  to 
accept  of  the  conditions  ottered  by  the  Scots ; 
and  that,  whatever  might  be  his  persuasion 
respecting  the  origin  of  episcopacy,  he  might, 
in  his  present  distress,  conscientiously  assent 
to  the  demand  respecting  presbyterianism ; 
because  it  did  not  require  him  to  introduce  a 
form  of  worship  which  was  not  already  esta- 
blished, but  merely  to  allow  that  to  remain 
which  he  had  not  the  power  to  remove.  Such, 
according  to  his  instructions,  was  the  opinion 
of  the  queen  regent  of  France,  and  such  was 
the  prayer  of  his  own  consort,  Henrietta  Maria. 
But  no  argument  could  shake  the  royal  reso- 
lution.11 He  returned  a  firm  but  temperate 
refusal,  and  renewed  his  request  for  a  personal 
conference  at  Westminster.  The  message  was 
conveyed  in  terms  as  energetic  as  language 
could  supply,  but  it  arrived  at  a  most  unpro- 
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43  Charles's  Works,  548-550.  Journals,  viii,  31.  45.  53.  72. 
Baillie,  ii.  144.  173.177.  184.  190. 

44  Clarendon  papers,  ii.  211 — 214.  "  Let  not  my  enemies  flatter 
"  themselves  so  with  their  good  successes.  Without  pretending  to 
"  prophecy,  I  will  fortel  (heir  ruin,  except  they  agree  with  me, 
'•  however  it  shall  please  God  to  dispose  of  me." 
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He  dis- 
avows 
Glamor- 
gan. 
Jan.  29. 


CHAP,  pitious  moment,  the  very  day  on  which  the 
committee  of  both  kingdoms  thought  proper 
to  communicate  to  the  two  houses  the  papers 
respecting  the  treaty  between  Glamorgan  and 
the  catholics  of  Ireland.  Amidst  the  ferment 
and  exasperation  produced  by  the  disclosure, 
the  king's  letter  was  suffered  to  remain  un- 
noticed.45 

The  publication  of  these  important  docu- 
ments imposed  on  Charles  the  necessity  of 
vindicating  his  conduct  to  his  protestant  sub- 
jects ;  a  task  of  no  very  easy  execution,  had 
he  not  availed  himself  of  the  permission  which 
he  had  formerly  extorted  from  the  attachment 
of  Glamorgan.  In  an  additional  message  to 
the  two  houses,  he  protested  that  he  had 
never  given  to  that  nobleman  any  other  com- 
mission than  to  enlist  soldiers,  nor  authorized 
him  to  treat  on  any  subject  without  the  privity 
of  the  lord  lieutenant ;  that  he  disavowed  all 
his  proceedings  and  engagements  with  the 
catholics  of  Ireland ;  and  that  he  had  ordered 
the  privy  council  in  Dublin  to  proceed  against 
him  for  his  presumption  according  to  law.16 
That  council,  however,  or  at  least  the  lord 
lieutenant,  was  in  possession  of  a  document 
unknown  to  the  parliament,  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  by   which    Charles   had   engaged   to 

45  Clarendon  papers,  ii.  213.     Journals,  Jan.  16.     Commons,  iv. 
Jan.  16.     Charles's  works,  551.     Bail  lie,  ii.  185. 

46  Journals,  viii.  132.     Charles's  Works,  555. 
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confirm  whatever  Glamorgan  should  promise 
in  the  royal  name.  On  this  account,  in  his 
answer  to  Ormond,  he  was  compelled  to  shift  Jan.  31. 
his  ground,  and  to  assert  that  he  had  no  recol- 
lection of  any  such  warrant ;  that  it  was  indeed 
possible  he  might  have  furnished  the  earl  with 
some  credential  to  the  Irish  catholics  ;  but  that 
if  he  did,  it  was  only  with  an  understanding, 
that  it  should  not  be  employed  without  the 
knowledge  and  the  approbation  of  the  lord 
lieutenant.  Whoever  considers  the  evasive 
tendency  of  these  answers,  will  find  in  them 
abundant  proof  of  Glamorgan's  pretensions.47 

That  nobleman  had  already  recovered  his  Who  yet 
liberty.     To  prepare  against  subsequent  con-  concludes 

J  £      i  °  L  a  peace  in 

tingencies,  and  to  leave  the  king  what  he  termed  Ireland. 
"  a  starting  hole,"  he  had  been  careful  to  sub- 
join to  his  treaty  a  secret  article  called  a  de- 
feasance, stipulating  that  the  sovereign  should 
be  no  further  bound  than  he  himself  might 
think  proper,  after  he  had  witnessed  the  efforts 
of  the  catholics  in  his  favour;  but  that  Gla- 
morgan should  conceal  this  release  from  the 
royal  knowledge,  till  he  had  made  every  exer- 
tion in  his  power  to  procure  the  execution  of 
the  treaty.48  This  extraordinary  instrument 
he  now  produced  in  his  own  vindication ;   the 


47  Carte,  iii.  445—448. 

48  Compare  Carte,  i.  551,  with  Belling,  Vindicise,  17.  Neither  of 
these  writers  gives  us  a  full  copy  of  the  defeasance.  Belling  says  it 
was  this  which  procured  Glamorgan's  discharge  from  prison. 
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council  ordered  him  to  be  discharged  upon 
bail  for  his  appearance  when  it  might  be  re- 
Jan.  22.  quired  ;  and  he  hastened,  under  the  approba- 
tion of  the  lord  lieutenant,  to  resume  his  nego- 
tiation with  the  catholics  at  Kilkenny.  He 
found  the  general  assembly  divided  into  two 
parties.  The  clergy,  with  their  adherents, 
opposed  the  adoption  of  any  peace,  in  which 
the  establishment  of  the  catholic  worship  was 
not  openly  recognized ;  and  their  arguments 
were  strengthened  by  the  recent  imprisonment 
of  Glamorgan,  and  the  secret  influence  of  the 
papal  nuncio  Rinuccini,  archbishop  and  prince 
ofFermo,  who  had  lately  landed  in  Ireland. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the  council 
and  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  pale,  strenu- 
ously recommended  the  adoption  of  one  of  the 
two  expedients  which  have  been  previously 
mentioned,  as  offering  sufficient  security  for 
the  church,  and  the  only  means  of  uniting  the 
protestant  royalists  in  the  same  cause  with  the 
catholics.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  nuncio  the 
decision  was  postponed  to  the  month  of  May ; 
but  Glamorgan  did  not  forget  the  necessities 
of  his  sovereign  ;  he  obtained  an  immediate 
aid  of  six  thousand  men,  and  the  promise  of  a 
considerable  reinforcement,  and  proceeded  to 
Waterford  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Chester.  There,  while  he 
waited  the  arrival  of  transports,  he  received  the 
news  of  the  public  disavowal  of  his  authority 
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by  the  king.  But  this  gave  him  little  uneasi- 
ness :  he  attributed  it  to  the  real  cause,  the 
danger  with  which  Charles  was  threatened  ; 
and  he  had  been  already  instructed  "  to  make 
'  no  other  account  of  such  declarations,  than 
"  to  put  himself  in  a  condition  to  help  his 
"  master  and  set  him  free."49  In  a  short  time 
the  more  ungrateful  intelligence  arrived  that 
Chester  had  surrendered :  the  fall  of  Chester 
was  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  royal 
army  in  Cornwall,  under  the  command  of  lord 
Hopton ;  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  unable  to 
remain  there  with  safety,  fled  first  to  Scilly 
and  thence  to  Jersey.  There  remained  not  a 
spot  on  the  English  coast  where  the  Irish  aux- 
iliaries could  be  landed  with  any  prospect  of 
success.  Glamorgan  dispersed  his  army.  Three 
hundred  men  accompanied  the  lord  Digby  to 
form  a  guard  for  the  prince  :  a  more  consider- 
able body  proceeded  to  Scotland  in  aid  of 
Montrose  ;  and  the  remainder  returned  to  their 
former  quarters.50 

49  Birch,  1S9. 

50  Had  Glamorgan's  intended  army  of  10,000  men  landed  in 
England,  the  war  would  probably  have  assumed  a  most  sanguinary 
character.  An  ordinance  had  passed  the  houses,  that  no  quarter 
should  be  given  to  any  Irishman,  or  any  papist  born  in  Ireland  ;  that 
they  should  be  excepted  out  of  all  capitulations  ;  and  that  whenever 
they  were  taken,  they  should  forthwith  be  put  to  death.  (Rushw. 
v.  729.  Oct.  24,  1644.)  By  the  navy  this  was  vigorously  executed. 
The  Irish  sailors  were  invariably  bound  back  to  back,  and  thrown 
into  the  sea.  At  land  we  read  of  twelve  Irish  soldiers  being  hanged 
by  the  parliamentarians,  for  whom  prince  Rupert  hanged  twelve  of 
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King  pro- 
poses a 
personal 
treaty. 


1G46. 
Jan.  29. 


In   the   mean  while  the  king-  continued   to 
consume  his  time   in   unavailing   negociations 
with  the  parliament,  the  Scots,  and  the  inde- 
pendents.     1°.    He  had  been  persuaded  that 
that  there  were  many  individuals  of  consider- 
able influence  both  in  the  city  and  the  two  houses, 
who  anxiously  wished  for  such  an  accommoda- 
tion as  might  heal  the  wounds  of  the  country ; 
that  the  terror  inspired  by  the  ruling  party  im- 
posed silence  on   them  for  the  present ;    but 
that,  were  he  in  London,  they  would  joyfully 
rally  around  him,    and  by   their  number  and 
union  compel  his  adversaries  to  lower  their  pre- 
tensions.     This   it  was   that  induced  him  to 
solicit  a  personal  conference  at  Westminster. 
He  now  repeated  the  proposal,  and,  to  make  it 
worth  acceptance,  offered  to  grant  full  toleration 
to  every  class  of  protestant  dissenters,  to  yield  to 
the  parliament  the  command  of  the  army  during 
seven  years,  and  to  make  over  to  them  the  next 
nomination  of  the  lord  admiral,  the  judges,  and 
the    officers  of  state.       The   insulting   silence 
with  which  this  message  was  treated,  did  not 


his  prisoners.  (Clarendon,  ii.  623.)  After  the  victory  of  Naseby, 
Fairfax  referred  the  task  to  the  two  houses.  He  had  not,  he  wrote, 
time  to  inquire  who  were  Irish  and  who  were  not,  but  had  sent  all 
the  prisoners  to  London,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  law. 
(Journals,  vii.  433.)  These  was  some  motion  made  in  the  commons 
to  enforce  the  ordinance  for  hanging  the  Irish,  (July  28.);  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  dropt.  The  Scots,  however,  having  taken  about 
100  Irish  prisoners  in  their  victory  at  Philiphaugh,  shot  them  all 
without  mercy.     Baillie,  ii.     Journals,  vii.  584. 
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deter  him  from  a  third  attempt.      He  asked    CHAP, 
whether,  if  he  were  to  disband  his  forces,  dis-    ^^^ 
mantle  his  garrisons,  and  return  to  his  usual    Mar.  23. 
residence   in   the   vicinity   of  the   parliament, 
they,  on  their  part,  would  pass  their  word  for 
the  preservation   of  his   honour,    person,    and 
estate,  and  allow  his  adherents  to  live  without 
molestation  on  their  own  property.     Even  this 
proposal  could  not  provoke  an  answer.     It  was 
plain  that  his  enemies  dared  not  trust  their  ad- 
herents in  the  royal  presence ;  and,  fearing  that 
he  might  privately  make  his  way  into  the  city,    Mar.  3J. 
they  published  an  ordinance,   that  if  the  king 
came  within  the  lines  of  communication,  the 
officer  of  the  guard  should  conduct  him  to  St. 
James's,  imprison  his  followers,  and  allow  of  no 
access  to  his  person ;    and  at  the  same  time 
they  gave  notice  by  proclamation  that  all  ca- 
tholics, and  all  persons  who  had  borne  arms  in 
the  king's   service,    should   depart  within  six 
days,    under  the   penalty  of  being  proceeded 
against    as   spies   according   to   martial  law.51 
2°.    The  refusal  of  Charles  to  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  presbyterianism  in  England, 
had  disappointed  the  expectation  of  the  Scots. 
But  policy  had  greater  influence  than  fanati-  Montrevil 
cism  ;  the  possession  of  the  royal  person  would  W1^h  the 
give  them  an  invaluable  advantage  over  their  Scots- 


51  Charles's  Works,  556,  557.     Rushworth,  vi.   249.     Journals, 
March  31,  1 646.     Carte's  Ormond,  iii.  452. 
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enemies  among  the  English  leaders ;  and  they 
agreed  with  the  French  envoy  to  offer,  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  an  asylum  to  the  unfortunate 
monarch.  Montrevil  proceeded  to  Oxford, 
where  the  king  put  into  his  hands  an  engage- 
ment, to  take  with  him  no  other  persons  than 
his  two  nephews,  and  Mr.  Ashburnham ;  to 
satisfy  the  Scots  in  their  demands  respecting 
civil  matters  ;  and,  in  point  of  religion,  to  listen 
to  the  instructions  of  their  ministers,  and  then 
to  make  every  concession  which  his  conscience 
would  permit.  In  return  the  envoy  pledged  to 
him  the  word  of  the  king  and  the  regent  of 
France,52  that  the  Scots  should  receive  him  as 
their  natural  sovereign,  should  offer  no  violence 
to  his  honour  or  conscience,  should  protect  his 
servants  and  followers,55  and  should  join  their 
forces  and  endeavours  with  his  to  procure  "  a 
happy  and  well  grounded  peace."  Thence 
Montrevil  hastened  to  the  Scottish  camp  before 
Newark  ;  but  he  soon  found  to  his  surprise  and 
regret,  that  he  was  a  most  unwelcome  visitor. 


58  It  may  be  asked,  what  security  this  could  give  the  king.  The 
answer  is.  that  when  the  Scots,  by  their  agent  Murray,  in  Paris,  pro- 
posed a  secret  treaty  and  reconciliation  with  Charles,  it  was  agreed, 
"  that  the  crown  of  France  should  engage,  as  well  that  the  Scots 
"  should  perform  all  that  they  should  promise,  as  that  the  king  should 
"  make  good  whatsoever  should  be  undertaken  by  him,  or  by  the 
"  queen  in  his  behalf."     Clarendon,  ii.  750. 

43  This  clause  was  inseited  merely  to  save  the  king's  honour:  he 
engaged  himself  in  writing  not  to  take  any  advantage  of  it.  Claren- 
don papers,  ii.  220. 
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The  commissioners  of  the  estates  with  the 
army,  differed  in  opinion  from  those  in  London  ; 
deputies  from  both  bodies  met  in  consultation 
at  Royston :  and  at  last  it  was  resolved  to  send 
a  party  of  cavalry  as  far  as  Bosworth  on  the 
road  to  Oxford,  who  should  conduct  the  king 
to  their  quarters  if  he  came  alone,  and,  as  it 
were,  unexpectedly.  Though  Montrevil  com- 
municated this  determination  to  Charles,  he 
had  seen  too  much  of  the  Scots  to  recommend 
the  measure.  It  might  indeed  be  adopted 
when  every  other  resource  had  failed,  for  it 
promised  personal  security.  But  this,  he  as- 
sured him,  was  all.  If  the  king  expected  any 
thing  more,  he  would  infallibly  have  to  lament 
his  disappointment. 5i 

3°.   Ashburnham   was  the  person   employed  Ashbum- 
to  treat  through  sir  Henry  Vane  with  the  inde-  th^nd*- 
pendents.     What  the  king  asked  from  them,  pendents. 
was   to   facilitate    his    access    to    parliament. 
Ample  rewards  were  held  out  to  the  generals 
(probably  Fairfax  or  Cromwell)  to  Vane  him- 
self, and  to  his  friends  ;  and  an  assurance  was 
given,    that    if  the   establishment  of  presby- 
terianism  were  still  made  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  peace,  the  king  would  join  his  forces 
with   theirs    "  to    root  out   of    the    kingdom 

54  See  Montrevil's  dispatches  among  the  Clarendon  papers,  ii.  211 
— 522.  It  appears  to  me  that  Clarendon  himself  must  have  over- 
looked some  passages  in  these  dispatches.  See  the  account  in  his 
history,  iii.  16. 
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"  that  tyrannical  government.'"55  That  Charles 
placed  some  reliance  on  the  promises  of  Vane 
is  certain  ;  what  were  the  views  of  that  popular 
leader  in  this  hazardous  correspondence,  is  un- 
known. The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that 
he  sought  to  detain  the  king  in  Oxford,  till  his 
friends,  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  should  bring  up 
the  army  from  Cornwall ;  to  amuse  the  royal 
bird,  till  the  fowlers  had  enclosed  him  in  the 
toils.56 
Charles  es-  Oxford  during  the  war  had  been  rendered  one 
thelscots  °f  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  kingdom.  On 
three  sides  the  waters  of  the  Isis  and  the 
Charwell,  spread  over  the  adjoining  country, 
kept  the  enemy  at  a  considerable  distance,  and 
on  the  north  the  city  was  covered  with  a  suc- 
cession of  works,  erected  by  the  most  skilful 
engineers.  With  a  garrison  of  5000  men,  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  stores  and  provisions, 
Charles  might  have  protracted  his  fate  for 
several  months  :  yet  the  result  of  a  siege  must 
have  been  his  captivity.  He  possessed  no 
army  ;  he  had  no  prospect  of  assistance  from 
without ;  and  within  famine  would  in  the  end 
April  25.    compel   him   to   surrender.       He   waited    till 

45  "  Be  very  confident  (he  writes  to  Vane)  that  all  things  shall 
"  be  performed  according  to  my  promise.  By  all  that  is  good  1  con- 
"jure  you  to  dispatch  that  courtesy  for  me  with  all  speed,  or  it 
"  will  be  too  late.  I  shall  perish  before  I  receive  the  fruits  of  it." 
March  2.     Clarendon  papers,  ii.  227. 

46  Baillie,  ii.  199, 200.  203,     Clarendon  papers,  ii.  226. 
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every  resource  had  been  tried  in  vain.  When 
he  heard  that  Fairfax  with  the  advanced  guard 
had  already  reached  Andover,  he  solicited 
colonel  Rainsborough,  the  commander  of  the 
blockading  force,  to  take  him  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  conduct  him  to  London  ;  and  on  the 
refusal  of  that  officer,  he  left  Oxford  at  mid-  April  27. 
night,  in  the  company  of  Ashburnham,  and  Dr. 
Hudson,  a  clergyman,  well  acquainted  with  the 
country.  Charles  was  disguised  as  a  servant, 
and  followed  his  pretended  master.  They  pro- 
ceeded through  Henlev  and  Brentford  to  Harrow 
on  the  hill :  but  the  time  which  they  spent  on 
the  road,  proved  either  that  the  king  was  still 
undecided  what  course  to  take,  or  that  he  ex- 
pected a  communication  from  his  partisans  in 
the  capital.  At  last  he  turned  in  the  direction 
of  St.  Alban's  ;  and,  avoiding  that  town,  has- 
tened through  bye  ways  as  far  as  Harborough.  April  23. 
Here  again  he  was  disappointed.  He  could 
learn  no  tidings  of  any  party  of  cavalry  from 
the  Scottish  camp,  or  of  any  messenger  from  the 
French  envoy.  Hudson  proceeded  to  Newark  : 
the  king  with  Ashburnham,  crossing  by  Stam- 
ford, found  a  temporary  asylum  at  Downholm, 
in  Norfolkshire.  Thence  on  the  arrival  of 
Hudson,  they  proceeded  to  the  lodgings  of 
Montrevil,  at  Southwell,  by  whom  the  fugitive  May  5. 
monarch  was  introduced  to  the  earl  of  Leven, 
and  the  officers  of  his  staff.  Though  they 
affected  the  utmost  surprise,  they  treated  him 
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with  the  respect  due  to  their  sovereign :  but 
when  Charles,  as  an  experiment,  undertook  to 
give  the  word  to  the  guard,  Leven  interrupted 
him,  saying:  "I  am  the  older  soldier,  sir: 
"  your  majesty  had  better  leave  that  office  to 
"  me."iT 
The  royal-  For  ten  days  the  public  mind  in  the  capital 
from  the  nac^  been  agitated  by  the  most  contradictory 
contest.  rumours :  the  moment  the  place  of  the  king's 
retreat  was  ascertained,  both  presbyterians 
and  independents  united  in  condemning  the 
perfidy  of  their  northern  allies.  Menaces  of 
immediate  hostilities  were  heard :  Poyntz 
received  orders  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
Scots  with  5000  horse ;  and  it  was  resolved 
that  Fairfax  should  follow  with  the  remainder 
of  the  army.  But  the  Scottish  leaders, 
anxious  to  avoid  a  rupture,  and  yet  unwilling 
to  surrender  the  royal  prize,  broke  up  their 
camp  before  Newark,  and  retired  with  preci- 
pitation to  Newcastle.  Thence  by  dint  of 
protestations  and  denials  they  gradually  suc- 
ceeded   in    allaying    the    ferment.58     Charles 

37  Rushworth,  vi.  266,  267.  276.  Clarendon,  Hist.  iii.  22. ;  pa- 
pers, ii.  228. 

58  Charles,  soon  after  Montrevil  had  left  Oxford,  informed  Ormond 
of  his  intention  to  join  the  Scots,  who  had  promised  to  aid  him 
against  his  enemies.  This  letter,  which  was  published  by  Ormond, 
revived  every  former  charge  against  the  Scots.  To  get  rid  of  it 
their  commissioners  solemnly  declared  to  the  parliament  that  the 
assertion  in  the  letter  was  **  a  damnable  untruth."  Journals,  viii. 
364.    The  fact  is,  such  promise?  had  been  made  and  retracted. 
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contributed  his  share,  by  repeating  his  desire 
of  an  accommodation,  and  requesting  the  two 
houses  to  send  him  the  propositions  of  peace ; 
and,  as  an  earnest  of  his  sincerity,  he  dis- 
patched a  circular  order  to  his  officers  to 
surrender  the  few  fortresses  which  still  main- 
tained his  cause.  The  war  was  at  an  end  : 
and  to  the  praise  of  the  conquerors  it  must 
be  recorded,  that  they  did  not  stain  their  lau- 
rels with  blood.  The  last  remnants  of  the 
royal  army  obtained  honourable  terms  from 
the  generosity  of  Fairfax ;  easy  compositions 
for  the  redemption  of  their  estates  were  held 
out  to  the  great  majority  of  the  royalists ;  and 
the  policy  of  the  measure  was  proved  by  the 
number  of  those  who  hastened  to  profit  by  the 
indulgence,  and  thus  extinguished  the  hopes 
of  the  few,  who  still  thought  it  possible  to 
conjure  up  another  army  in  defence  of  the 
captive  monarch.59 

While  the   two  houses,   secure  of  victory,  Kingdis- 
debated  at  their  leisure  the  propositions  to  be  J}^e™lth 
submitted  for  the  acceptance  of  the  king,  the  son. 
Scots   employed  the  interval   in  attempts   to 


59  Journals,  viii.  309.  329.  360.  374.  475.  Baillie,  ii.  207.209. 
Rush.  vi.  280—297.  The  last  who  submitted  to  take  down  the 
royal  standard,  was  the  marquess  of  Worcester.  He  was  compelled 
to  travel  at  the  age  of  eighty,  from  Ragland  castle  to  London,  but 
died  immediately  after  his  arrival.  As  his  estate  was  under  seques- 
tration, the  lords  ordered  a  sum  to  be  advanced  for  the  expenses  of 
his  funeral.  Journals,  viii.  498.  616.  See  note  (C)  at  the  wend  of 
the  volume. 
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convert  him  to  the  presbyterian  creed.  For 
this  purpose,  Henderson,  the  most  celebrated 
of  their  ministers,  repaired  from  London  to 
Newcastle.  The  king,  according  to  his  pro- 
mise, listened  to  the  arguments  of  his  new- 
instructor;  and  an  interesting  controversy  re- 
specting the  divine  institution  of  episcopacy  and 
presbyteracy,  was  maintained  with  no  con- 
temptible display  of  skill  between  the  two 
polemics.  Whether  Charles  composed  with- 
out the  help  of  a  theological  monitor  the 
papers,  which  on  this  occasion  he  produced, 
may  perhaps  be  doubted :  but  the  author, 
whoever  he  were,  proved  himself  a  match,  if 
not  more  than  a  match,  for  his  veteran  oppo- 
nent.60    The  Scottish  leaders,  however,  came 


60  The  following  was  the  chief  point  in  dispute :  Each  had  alleged 
texts  of  scripture  in  support  of  his  favourite  opinion,  and  each  ex- 
plained those  texts  in  an  opposite  meaning.  It  was  certainly  as 
unreasonable  that  Charles  should  submit  his  judgment  to  Henderson, 
as  that  Henderson  should  submit  his  to  that  of  Charles.  The  king, 
therefore,  asked  who  was  to  be  judge  between  them.  The  divine 
replied,  that  scripture  could  only  be  explained  by  scripture,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  monarch,  was  leaving  the  matter  undecided. 
He  maintained  that  antiquity  was  the  judge.  The  church  govern- 
ment  established  by  the  apostles  must  have  been  consonant  to  the 
meaning  of  the  scripture.  Now,  as  far  as  we  can  go  back  in  history, 
we  find  episcopacy  established  :  whence  it  is  fair  to  infer  that.epis- 
copacy  was  the  form  established  by  the  apostles.  Henderson  did 
not  allow  the  inference.  The  church  of  the  Jews  had  fallen  into 
idolatry  during  the  short  absence  of  Moses  on  the  mount,  the  church 
of  Christ  might  have  fallen  into  error  ia  a  short  time  after  the  death 
of  the  apostles.  Here  the  controversy  ended  by  the  sickness  and 
death  of  the  divine.    See  Charles's  works,  75—90. 
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with  political  arguments  to  the  aid  of  their 
champion.  They  assured  the  king  that  his 
restoration  to  the  royal  authority,  or  his  per- 
petual exclusion  from  the  throne,  depended 
on  his  present  choice.  Let  him  take  the  co- 
venant, and  concur  in  the  establishment  of  the 
directory,  and  the  Scottish  nation  to  a  man, 
the  English,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
independents,  would  declare  in  his  favour. 
His  conformity  in  that  point  alone  would  in- 
duce them  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  their 
other  demands,  to  replace  him  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  and  to  compel  the  opposite 
faction  to  submit.  Should  he  refuse,  he  must 
attribute  the  consequences  to  himself.  He 
had  received  sufficient  warning ;  they  had 
taken  the  covenant,  and  must  discharge  their 
duty  to  God  and  their  country. 

It  was  believed  then,  it  has  often  been  Mot-lve,  0f 
repeated  since,  that  the  king's  refusal  origi-  h'scon- 
nated  in  the  wilfulness  and  obstinacy  of  his 
temper ;  and  that  his  repeated  appeals  to  his 
conscience  were  mere  pretexts  to  disguise  his 
design  of  replunging  the  nation  into  the  hor- 
rors, from  which  it  had  so  recently  emerged. 
But  this  supposition  is  completely  refuted  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  secret  correspondence 
with  his  queen  and  her  council  in  France.  He 
appears  to  have  divided  his  objections  into 
two  classes,  political  and  religious.  1°.  It 
was,   he  alleged,   an   age  in  which  mankind 
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were  governed  from  the  pulpit :  whence  it 
became  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  a 
sovereign,  to  determine  to  whose  care  that 
powerful  engine  should  be  intrusted.  The 
principles  of  presbyterianism  were  anti-mo- 
narchical :  its  ministers  openly  advocated  the 
lawfulness  of  rebellion;  and  if  they  were 
made  the  sole  dispensers  of  public  instruction, 
he  and  his  successors  might  be  kings  in  name, 
but  they  would  be  slaves  in  effect.  The  wisest 
of  those  who  had  swayed  the  sceptre  since 
the  days  of  Solomon,  had  given  his  sanction 
to  the  maxim  "  no  bishop  no  king :"  and  his 
own  history  furnished  a  melancholy  confirma- 
tion of  the  sagacity  of  his  father.  2°.  The 
origin  of  episcopacy  was  a  theological  ques- 
tion, which  he  had  made  it  his  business  to 
study.  He  was  convinced  that  the  institution 
was  derived  from  Christ,  and  that  he  could 
not  in  conscience  commute  it  for  another  form 
of  church  government  devised  by  man.  He 
had  found  episcopacy  in  the  church  at  his 
accession  ;  he  had  sworn  to  maintain  it  in  all 
its  rights;  and  he  was  bound  to  leave  it  in 
existence  at  his  death.  Once,  indeed,  to 
please  the  two  houses,  he  had  betrayed  his 
conscience  by  assenting  to  the  death  of  Straf- 
ford :  the  punishment  of  that  transgression 
still  lay  heavy  on  his  head ;  but  should  he,  to 
please  them  again,  betray  it  once  more,  he 
would  prove  himself  a  most  incorrigible  sin- 
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ner,  and  deserve  the  curse  both  of  God  and 
man.61 

The  king  had  reached  Newark  in  May  ;  it  He 
was  August  before  the   propositions  of  peace  demancls  a 

°  L       l  l  personal 

were  submitted  to  his  consideration.  The  confer- 
same  in  substance  with  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  they  had  yet  been  aggravated  by  new 
restraints,  and  a  more  numerous  list  of  pro- 
scriptions. On  the  tenth  day,  the  utmost  limit 
of  the  time  allotted  to  the  commissioners, 
Charles  replied,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  return  an  unqualified  assent  to  proposals  of 
such  immense  importance ;  that  without  ex- 
planation he  could  not  comprehend  how  much 
of  the  ancient  constitution  it  was  meant  to 
preserve,  how  much  to  take  away ;  that  a 
personal  conference  was  necessary  for  both 
parties,  in  order  to  remove  doubts,  weigh  rea- 
sons, and  come  to  a  perfect  understanding  : 
and  that  for  this  purpose  it  was  his  intention 
to  repair  to  Westminster,  whenever  the  two 
houses  and  the  Scottish  commissioners  would 
assure  him,  that  he  might  reside  there  with 
freedom,  honour,  and  safety.62 

This  message,  which  was  deemed  evasive,  Negocia- 
and  therefore  unsatisfactory,   filled  the  hide-  J^J^g 
pendents    with    joy,   the    presbyterians   with  parliament 

and  the 

Scots. 
61  For  all  these  particulars,   see  the  Clarendon  papers,  ii.  243. 

248.  256.  260.  263.  265.  274.  277.  295.    Baillie,  ii.  20S.  209.  214. 

218.  219.  236.241.  242.  243.  249. 

68  Journals,  viii.  423.  447.  460. 
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sorrow.  The  former  disguised  no  longer  their 
wish  to  dethrone  the  king,  and  either  to  set  up 
in  his  place  his  son  the  duke  of  York,  whom 
the  surrender  of  Oxford  had  delivered  into 
their  hands  ;  or,  which  to  many  seemed  pre- 
ferable, to  substitute  a  republican  for  a  monar- 
chical form  of  government.  The  Scottish  com- 
missioners sought  to  allay  the  ferment,  by 
Aug.  n.  diverting  the  attention  of  the  houses.  They 
expressed  their  readiness  not  only  to  concur  in 
such  measures  as  the  obstinacy  of  the  king 
should  make  necessary,  but  on  the  receipt  of  a 
compensation  for  their  past  services,  to  with- 
draw their  army  into  their  own  country.  The 
offer  was  cheerfully  accepted ;  a  committee 
assembled  to  balance  the  accounts  between  the 
nations  ;  many  charges  on  both  sides  were  dis- 
puted and  disallowed ;  and  at  last  the  Scots 
agreed  to  accept  £400,000  in  lieu  of  all  de- 
mands, of  which  one  half  should  be  paid  before 
they  left  England,  the  other  after  their  arrival 
in  Scotland.63 


63  Journals,  viii.  461.  485.     Baillie,  ii.  222,  223.  225.  267.  Rush, 
vi.  322 — 326.     To  procure  the  money,  anew  loan  was  raised  in  thf 
following  manner :  Every  subscriber  to  former  loans  on  the  faith  c 
parliament,  who  had  yet  received  neither  principal  nor  interest,  vva 
allowed  to  subscribe  the  same  sum  to  the  present  loan,  and,  in  retur 
both  sums  with  interest  were  to  be  secured  to  him  on  the  grand  excis< 
and  the  sale  of  the  bishop's  lands.     For  the  latter  purpose,  thre 
ordinances  were  passed,  one  disabling  all  persons  from  holding  t? 
place,  assuming  the  name,  and  exercising  the  jurisdiction  of  arcl 
bishops,  or  bishops  within  the  realm,  and  vesting  all  the  lands  bi 
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At  this  moment  an  unexpected  vote  of  the  CHAP, 
two  houses,  gave  birth  to  a  controversy  unpre-  sJ^L, 
cedented  in  history.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Sept.  21. 
right  of  disposing  of  the  king  belonged  to  the 
parliament  of  England.  The  Scots  hastened 
to  remonstrate.  To  dispose  of  the  king  was 
an  ambiguous  term ;  they  would  assume  that 
it  meant  to  determine  where  he  should  reside, 
until  harmony  was  restored  between  him  and 
his  people.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  he  was  king  of  Scotland  as  well  as  of  Eno-- 
land ;  that  each  nation  had  an  interest  in  the 
royal  person;  both  had  been  parties  in  the 
war  ;  both  had  a  right  to  be  consulted  respect- 
ing the  result.  The  English,  on  the  contrary, 
contended  that  the  Scots  were  not  parties  but 
auxiliaries,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  ex- 
ecute the  orders  of  those  whose  bread  they  ate, 
and  whose  money  they  received.  Scotland 
was  certainly  an  independent  kingdom.  But 
its  rights  were  confined  within  its  own  limits  : 
it  could  not  claim,  it  should  not  exercise,  any 
authority  within  the  boundaries  of  England. 
This  altercation  threatened  to  dissolve  the 
union  between  the  kingdoms.  Conferences 
were   repeatedly  held.     The  Scots  published  Oct.  1. 

longing  to  archbishops  and  bishops  in  certain  trustees,  for  the  use  of 
the  nation  (Journals,  515.) ;  another  securing  the  debts  of  subscribers 
on  these  lands  (ibid.  520.)  and  a  third  appointing  persons  to  make 
contracts  of  sale,  and  receive  the  money.  Journals  of  Commons, 
Nov.  16. 
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their  speeches  :  the  commons  ordered  the  books 
to  be  seized,  and  the  printers  to  be  imprisoned  ; 

°ct-  7-  and  each  party  obstinately  refused  either  to  ad- 
mit the  pretensions  of  its  opponents,  or  even  to 
yield  to  a  compromise.  But  that  which  most 
strongly  marked  the  sense  of  the  parliament,  was 

Oct.  is.  a  vote  providing  money  for  the  payment  of  the 
army  during  the  next  six  months  :  a  very  in- 
telligible hint  of  their  determination  to  main- 
tain their  claim  by  force  of  arms,  if  it  were  in- 
vaded by  the  presumption  of  their  allies.64 

Expedients       This  extraordinary  dispute,  the  difficulty  of 

£y°theking.  raismg  an  immediate  loan,  and  the  previous 
arrangements  for  the  departure  of  the  Scots, 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  two  houses  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Charles  had  suffi- 
cient leisure  to  reflect  on  the  fate  which  threat- 

Sep. 30.  ened  him.  His  constancy  seemed  to  relax; 
he  consulted  the  bishops  of  London  and  Salis- 
bury; and  successively  proposed  several  un- 
satisfactory expedients,  of  which  the  object 
was  to  combine  the  toleration  of  episcopacy 
with  the  temporary,  or  partial  establishment  of 
presbyterianism.      The    lords   voted    that  he 

Dec.  12.     should  be  allowed  to  reside   at  Newmarket : 

Dec  24.  but  the  commons  refused  their  consent ;  and 
ultimately  both  houses  fixed  on  Holmby,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Northampton.     No  notice  was  taken 


84  Journals,  498.  534.     Commons,  Oct.  7.  13.  14.  16.    Rush.  vi. 
329—373.    Baillie,  ii.  246. 
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of  the  security  which  he  had  demanded  for  his 
honour  and  freedom,  but  a  promise  was  given 
that  respect  should  be  had  to  the  safety  of  his  1647. 
person  in  the  defence  of  the  true  religion  and 
the  liberties  of  the  two  kingdoms,  according  to 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant.  This  vote 
was  communicated  to  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners at  Newcastle,  who  replied  that  they  jan#  12, 
awaited  the  commands  of  their  own  parlia- 
ment.135 

In  Scotland  the  situation  of  the  king  had  Scots  de- 
been  the  subject  of  many  keen  and  animated  Uptothe 
debates.     In  the  parliament  his  friends  were  Parlfa- 

.  .  .  ment. 

active  and  persevering ;  and  their  efforts  elicit-  Dec.  ic. 
ed  a  resolution,  that  the  commissioners  in  Lon- 
don should  urs^e  with  all  their  influence,  his 
request  of  a  personal  conference.  Cheered  by 
this  partial  success,  they  proposed  a  vote  ex- 
pressive' of  their  determination,  to  support, 
under  all  circumstances,  his  right  to  the  English 
throne.  But  at  this  moment  arrived  the  votes 
of  the  two  houses  for  his  removal  to  Holmby : 
the  current  of  Scottish  loyalty  was  instantly 
checked ;  and  the  fear  of  a  rupture  between  the 
nations  induced  the  estates  to  observe  a  solemn 
fast,  that  they  might  deserve  the  blessing  of 
heaven,  and  to  consult  the   commissioners   of 


65  Clarendon  papers,  ii.  265.  268.  276.    Journals,  622.  635.  648. 
681.    Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  24. 
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the  kirk,  that  they  might  proceed  with  a  safe 
conscience.  The  answer  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  bigotry  of  the 
age  :  that  it  was  unlawful  to  assist  in  the  resto- 
ration of  a  prince,  who  had  been  excluded 
from  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  for 
his  refusal  of  the  propositions  respecting 
religion  and  the  covenant.  A  resolution  was 
now  voted  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Holmby, 
or  some  other  of  his  houses  near  London,  to  re- 
main there  till  he  had  assented  to  the  proposi- 
tions of  peace  :  and  all  that  his  friends  could 
obtain  was  an  amendment  more  expressive  of 
their  fears  than  of  their  hopes,  that  no  injury 
or  violence  should  be  offered  to  his  person,  no 
obstacle  be  opposed  to  the  legitimate  succes- 
sion of  his  children,  and  no  alteration  made  in 
]£47.  the  existing  government  of  the  kingdoms.  This 
Jan.  25.  addition  was  cheerfully  adopted  by  the  Eng- 
lish house  of  lords  :  the  commons  did  not  vouch- 
safe to  honour  it  with  their  notice.  The  first 
payment  of  £100,000  had  already  been  made 
at    Northallerton :     the    Scots,    according   to 

Jan.  2.      agreement,  evacuated  Newcastle;  and  the  par- 

Jan.  30.  liamentary  commissioners,  without  any  other 
ceremony,  took  charge  of  the    royal   person. 

Feb.  3.  Four  days  later  the  Scots  received  the  second 
sum  of  £100,000;  their  army  repassed  the 
border  line  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  ana1 

F«b.  16.     the  captive  monarch  under  a  strong  guard,  but 
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with  every  demonstration  of  respect,  was  con- 
ducted to  his  new  prison  at  Holmby.66 

The  royalists,  ever  since  the  king's  visit  to 
Newark,  had  viewed  with  anxiety  and  terror 
the  cool  calculating  policy  of  the  Scots.  The 
result  converted  their  suspicions  into  certitude  : 
they  hesitated  not  to  accuse  them  of  falsehood 
and  perfidy,  and  to  charge  them  with  having 
allured  the  king  to  their  army  by  deceitful  pro- 
mises, that,  Judas-like,  they  might  barter  him 
for  money  with  his  enemies.  Insinuations  so 
injurious  to  the  character  of  the  nation  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  admitted.  That  fanaticism 
and  self-interest  had  steeled  the  breasts  of  the 
covenanters  against  the  more  generous  impulses 
of  loyalty  and  compassion,  may  indeed  be 
granted  :  but  more  than  this  cannot  be  legiti- 
mately inferred  from  any  proof  furni  sued  by  his- 
tory. 1°.  The  dispatches  of  Montrevil  make  it 
evident,  that  the  verbal  engagement  of  the 
commissioners  at  London  was  disavowed  by  the 
commissioners  with  the  army  before  Newark  ; 
that  the  king  was  officially  informed  that  it 
would  never  be  carried  into  execution;  and 
that,  if  he  afterwards  sought  an  asylum  among 
the  Scots,  he  was  not  drawn  thither  by  their 
promises,  but  driven  by  necessity  and  despair. 
2°.  If  the  delivery  of  the  royal  person,  con- 
nected as  it  was  with  the  receipt  of  £200,000, 

6a  Journals,  viii.  686.689.   695.  699.  713-    Commons,  Jan.  25, 
26,  27.    Daillie,  ii.  253.    Rush.  vi.  390—398.  Whitclock,  232. 
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CHAP,  bore  the  appearance  of  a  sale,  it  ought  to  be 
^^  remembered,  that  the  accounts  between  the 
two  nations  had  been  adjusted  in  the  beginning 
of  September ;  that  for  four  months  afterwards 
the  Scots  never  ceased  to  negociate  in  favour 
of  Charles  ;  nor  did  they  resign  the  care  of  his 
person,  till  the  votes  of  the  English  parliament 
compelled  them  to  make  the  choice  between 
compliance  or  war.  It  may  be,  that  in  form- 
ing their  decision  their  personal  interest  was 
not  forgotten  :  but  there  was  another  considera- 
tion which  had  no  small  weight  even  with  the 
friends  of  the  monarch.  It  was  urged  that  by 
suffering  the  king  to  reside  at  Holmby,  they 
would  do  away  the  last  pretext  for  keeping  on 
foot  the  army  under  the  command  of  Fairfax ; 
the  dissolution  of  that  army  would  annihilate 
the  influence  of  the  independents,  and  give  an 
undisputed  ascendancy  to  the  presbyterians,  the 
first  the  declared  enemies,  the  others  the  avowed 
advocates  of  Scotland,  of  the  kirk,  and  of  the 
king ;  and  the  necessary  consequence  must  be, 
that  the  two  parliaments  would  be  left  at  liberty 
to  arrange  in  conformity  with  the  covenant, 
both  the  establishment  of  religion  and  the  re- 
storation of  the  throne.67 


67  See  the  declarations  of  Argyle  in  Laing,  iii.  560.;  and  of  the 
Scottish  commissioner,  to  the  English  parliament,  Journals,  ix. 
594.  593.  "  Stapleton  and  Ilollis,  and  some  others  of  the  eleven 
"  members,  had  been  the  main  persuaders  of  us  to  remove  out  of 
"  England,  and  leave  the  king  to  them,  upon  assurance,  which  was 
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Charles  was  not  yet  weaned  from  the  expec- 
tation of  succour  from  Ireland.  At  Newcastle 
he  had  consoled  the  hours  of  his  captivity  with  He  still 
dreams  of  the  mighty  efforts  for  his  deliver-  from  ire- 
ance,  which  would  be  made  by  Ormond,  and  ' 
Glamorgan,  and  the  council  at  Kilkenny.  To 
the  first  of  these  he  forwarded  two  messages, 
one  openly  through  Laneric,  the  Scottish  se- 
cretary, the  other  clandestinely  through  lord 
Dig  by,  who  proceeded  to  Dublin  from  France. 
By  the  first  Ormond  received  a  positive  com- 
mand to  break  off  the  treaty  with  the  catholics ; 
by  the  second  he  was  told  to  adhere  to  his  for- 
mer instructions,  and  to  obey  no  order  which 
was  not  transmitted  to  him  by  the  queen  or 
the  prince.  His  letter  to  Glamorgan  proves  July  20. 
more  clearly  the  distress  to  which  he  was 
reduced,  and  the  confidence  which  he  reposed 
in  the  exertions  of  that  nobleman.  "  If,"  he 
writes,  "  you  can  raise  a  large  sum  of  money 
"  by  pawning  my  kingdoms  for  that  purpose, 
"  I  am  content  you  should  do  it ;  and  if  1 
"  recover  them,  I  will  fully  repay  that  money. 
"  And  tell  the  nuncio,  that  if  once  I  can  come 
"  into  his  and  your  hands,  which  ought  to  be 
"  extremely  wish'd  for  by  you  both,  as  well 
"  for  the  sake  of  England  as  Ireland,  since  all 

"■  most  likely,  that  this  was  the  only  means  to  get  that  evil  army 
"disbanded,  the  king  and  peace  settled  according  to  our  minds; 
"  but  their  bent  execution  of  this  real  intention  has  undone  them, 
"  and  all,  till  God  provide  a  remedy."     Baillie,  ii.  257. 

VOL.  X.  2    A 
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CHAP.  "  the  rest,  as  I  see,  despise  me,  I  will  do  it. 
^  "  And  if  I  do  not  say  this  from  my  heart,  or 
"  if  in  any  future  time  I  fail  you  in  this,  may 
"  God  never  restore  me  to  my  kingdoms  in 
"  this  world,  nor  give  me  eternal  happiness  in 
"  the  next,  to  which  I  hope  this  tribulation 
"  will  conduct  me  at  last,  after  I  have  satisfied 
"  my  obligations  to  my  friends,  to  none  of 
"  whom  am  I  so  much  obliged  as  to  yourself, 
"  whose  merits  towards  me  exceed  all  expres- 
"  sions  that  can  be  used  by 

"  Your  constant  friend, 

"  CHARLES  R."68 
But  is  dis-       But  religion  was  the  rock  on  which  the  royal 

appointed.    .  _        .        _  ..  „.  J 

July  29.  hopes  were  destined  to  split.  Ihe  persever- 
ance of  the  supreme  council  at  Kilkenny  pre- 
vailed in  appearance  over  the  intrigues  of  the 
nuncio,  and  the  opposition  of  the  clergy.  The 
peace  was  reciprocally  signed  :  it  was  publish- 
ed with  more  than  usual  parade  in  the  cities  of 
Dublin  and  Kilkenny  :  but  at  the  same  time  a 

Aus-  6-  national  synod  at  Waterford  not  only  condemned 
it  as  contrary  to  the  oath  of  association,  but 

68  Ilirch.  Inquiry,  245.  I  may  here  mention  that  Glamorgan, 
when  he  was  marquess  of  Worcester,  published  '•  A  Century  of 
"  the  Names  and  Scantlings  of  such  Invent'ons,"  &c.  which  Hume 
pronounces  "  a  ridiculous  compound  of  lies,  chimeras,  and  impos- 
"  sibilities,  enough  to  shew  what  might  be  expected  from  such  a 
"  man."  If  the  reader  peruse  Mr.  Partington's  recent  edition  of 
this  treatise,  he  will  probably  conclude  that  the  historian  had  never 
seen  it,  or  that  he  was  unable  to  comprehend  it. 
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on  that   ground  excommunicated  its  authors,    CHAP, 
fau tors,  and  abettors  as  guilty  of  perjury.     The  ^ 

struggle  between  the  advocates  and  opponents 
of  the  peace  was  soon  terminated.  The  men 
of  Ulster  under  Owen  O'Nial,  proud  of  their 
recent  victory  (they  had  almost  annihilated  the 
Scottish  army  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Ben- 
burb,)  espoused  the  cause  of  the  clergy  : 
Preston,  who  commanded  the  forces  of  Lein- 
ster,  after  some  hesitation,  declared  also  in 
their  favour :  the  members  of  the  old  council 
who  had  subscribed  the  treaty,  were  imprisoned, 
and  a  new  council  was  established,  consisting 
of  eight  laymen  and  four  clergymen,  with  the 
nuncio  at  their  head.  Under  their  direction 
the  two  armies  marched  to  besiege  Dublin  :  it 
was  saved  by  the  prudence  of  Ormond,  who 
had  wasted  the  neighbouring  country,  and  by 
the  habits  of  jealousy  and  dissension  which 
prevented  any  cordial  co-operation  between 
O'Nial  and  Preston,  the  one  of  Irish,  the  other 
of  English  descent.  Ormond,  however,  de- 
spaired of  preserving  the  capital  against  their 
repeated  attempts :  and  the  important  question 
for  his  decision  was,  whether  he  should  surren- 
der it  to  them,  or  to  parliament.  The  one 
savoured  of  perfidy  to  his  religion,  the  other 
of  treachery  to  his  sovereign.  He  preferred  Oct.  14. 
the  latter.  The  first  answer  to  his  offer  he  was 
induced  to  reject  as  derogatory  from  his  honour: 
a  second  negociation  followed  ;  and  he  at  last 

2  a  2 
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disputes. 


consented    to    resign    to   the   parliament    the 
sword,  the  emblem  of  his  office,  the  castle  of 
1647-      Dublin,    and   all   the    fortresses   held   by   his 

Feb.  2-2.  r 

troops,  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  a  grant  of  security  for  his  person,  and 
the  restoration  of  his  lands,  which  had  been 
sequestrated.  This  agreement  was  performed  ; 
Ormond  came  to  England,  and  the  king's 
hope  of  assistance  from  Ireland  was  once  more 
disappointed.69 
Religious  Before  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  it  will 
be  proper  to  notice  the  progress  which  had 
been  made  in  the  reformation  of  religion.  From 
the  directory  for  public  worship,  the  synod 
and  the  houses  proceeded  to  the  government 
of  the  church.  They  divided  the  kingdom 
into  provinces,  the  provinces  into  classes,  and 
the  classes  into  presbyteries  or  elderships  ;  and 
established  by  successive  votes  a  regular  gra- 
dation of  authority  among  these  new  judica- 
tories, which  amounted,  if  we  may  believe  the 
ordinance,  to  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand.  But 
neither  of  the  great  religious  parties  was  satis- 
fied. 1°.  The  independents  strongly  objected 
to  the  intolerance  of  the  presbyterian  scheme  :70 

69  Journals,  viii.  519.  522.  ix.  29.  32.  35.  The  reader  will  find  an 
accurate  account  of  the  numerous  and  complicated  negociations 
respecting  Ireland  in  Birch,  Inquiry,  &c.  p.  142 — 261. 

70  Under  the  general  name  of  independents,  I  include,  for  con- 
venience, all  the  different  sects  enumerated  at  the  time  by  Edwards 
in  his  Gangrama, — independents,  brownists,  millenaries,  antino- 
mians,    anabaptists,     arminians,    libertines,  familists,    enthusiasts. 
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and  though  willing  that  it  should  be  protected    CHAP. 
and  countenanced  by  the  state,  they  claimed    y^L, 
a  right  to   form,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their   consciences,  separate   congregations  for 
themselves.     Their   complaints  were  received  Discontent 
with    a  willing  ear  by  the   two  houses,    the  depend-11 
members  of  which  (so  we  are  told  by  a  Scottish  ents 
divine    who   attended  the   assembly  at  West- 
minster,) might  be  divided  into  four  classes  : 
the  presbyterians  who,  in  number  and  influence 
surpassed  any  one  of  the  other  three  :  the  in- 
dependents, who,  if  few  in  number,  were  yet 
distinguished  by  the  superior  talents  and  in- 
dustry  of  their   leaders ;    the    lawyers,    who 
looked  with  jealousy  on  any  attempt  to  erect 
an   ecclesiastical    power    independent    of   the 
legislature  ;  and  the  men  of  irreligious  habits, 
who  dreaded  the  stern  and  scrutinizing  disci- 
pline  of  a  presbyterian   kirk.     The  two  last 
occasionally  served  to  restore  the  balance  be- 
tween   the   two  others,  and  by  joining    with 
the  independents,  to  arrest  the  zeal,  and  neu- 
tralize the  votes  of  the  presbyterians.     With      ]6U, 
their  aid,  Cromwell,  as  the   organ  of  the  dis-    SePl-  13- 
contented   religionists,    obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  "  grand  committee  for  accommoda- 
"  tion,"  which  sat  four  months,  and  concluded 

seekers,  perfectists,  socinians,  arianists,  antitrinitarians,  anti  scrip- 
turists,  and  sceptics.  Neal's  Puritans,  chap.  xvii.  I  observe  that 
some  of  them  maintained  that  toleration  was  due  even  to  catholics. 
Baillie  repeatedly  notices  it  with  feelings  of  horror,  ii.  17. 18.  43.  61. 
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nothing.  Its  professed  object  was  to  reconcil 
the  two  parties,  by  inducing  the  presbyterians 
to  recede  from  their  lofty  pretensions,  and  the 
independents  to  relax  something  of  their  secta- 
rian obstinacy.  Both  were  equally  inflexible. 
The  former  would  admit  of  no  innovation  in 
the  powers  which  Christ,  according  to  their 
creed,  had  bestowed  on  the  presbytery ;  the 
latter,  rather  than  conform,  expressed  their 
readiness  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  the  law,  or 
to  seek  some  other  clime,  where  the  enjoyment 
of  civil,  was  combined  with  that  of  religious 
freedom.71 
And  of  the  2°.  The  discontent  of  the  presbyterians  arose 
rians.  from  a  very  different  source.  They  complained 
that  the  parliament  sacrilegiously  usurped  that 
jurisdiction  which  Christ  had  vested  exclusive- 
ly in  his  church.  The  assembly  contended, 
that  "  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  were 
"  committed  to  the  officers  of  the  church,  bv 
"  virtue  whereof,  they  have  power  respectively 
"  to  retain  and  remit  sins,  to  shut  the  kingdom 
"  of  heaven  against  the  impenitent  by  cen- 
"  sures,  and  to  open  it  to  the  penitent  by  ab- 
"  solution."  These  claims  of  the  divines  were 
zealously  supported  by  their  brethren  in  par- 
liament, and  as  fiercely  opposed  by  all  who 
were  not  of  their  communion.  The  divines 
claimed  for  the  presbyteries  the  right  of  in- 

"  Baillie,  i.  408. 4^0.  431.  li.  11.  'S3.  37.42.  57.  63.66.  71. 
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quiring  into  the  private  lives  of  individuals,  and  CHAP, 
of  suspending  the  unworthy  from  the  sacra-  ^^j 
ment  of  the  Lord's  supper.  The  parliament  MJr6c4h6r 
refused  the  first,  and  confined  the  second 
to  cases  of  public  scandal;  they  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  power  of  judging  what 
offences  should  be  deemed  scandalous ;  the 
parliament  defined  the  particular  offences,  and 
appointed  civil  commissioners  in  each  province, 
to  whom  the  presbyteries  should  refer  every 
case  not  previously  enumerated ;  they  allowed 
of  no  appeal  from  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  to 
the  civil  magistrate ;  the  parliament  empowered 
all  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved,  to  ap- 
peal to  either  of  the  two  houses.72  This  pro- 
fane mutilation  of  the  divine  right  of  the  presby- 
teries excited  the  alarm  and  execration  of  every 
orthodox  believer.  When  the  ordinance  for 
carrying  the  new  plan  into  execution  was  in  pro- 
gress through  the  commons,  the  ministers 
generally  determined  not  to  act  under  its  pro- 
visions. The  citizens  of  London,  who  petitioned 
against  it,  were  indeed  silenced  by  a  vote  that 
they  had  violated  the  privileges  of  the  house  : 
but  the  Scottish  commissioners  came  to  their  aid  Mar.  26. 
with  a  demand,  that  religion  should  be  regu- 
lated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  church  ;  and  the 
assembly  of  divines  ventured  to  remonstrate, 
that  they  could  not  in  conscience  submit  to  an 

"  Journals,  vii.  469.     Commons,  Sept.  25.  Oct.  10.  Mar.  5. 
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imperfect  and  antiscripturalibrm  of  ecclesiastical 
government.  To  the  Scots  a  civil  but  unmeaning 

April  22.  answer  was  returned  :  as  to  the  assembly,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  remonstrance  was  a  breach  of 
privilege,  and  that  nine  questions  should  be  pro- 
posed to  the  divines,  respecting  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  divine  right  to  which  they  pre- 
tended. These  questions  had  been  prepared  by 
the  ingenuity  of  Selden  and  Whitelock,  osten- 
sibly for  the  sake  of  information,  in  reality  to 
breed  dissension  and  to  procure  delay.73 

When  the  votes  of  the  house  were  announced 
to  the  assembly,  the  members  anticipated  no- 
thing less  than  the  infliction  of  those  severe 
penalties,  with  which  breaches  of  privilege  were 
usually  visited.  They  resolved  to  observe  a 
day  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  to  invoke  the 
protection  of  God  in  favour  of  his  persecuted 
church ;  they  required  the  immediate  attend- 
ance of  their  absent  colleagues ;  and  then  re- 
luctantly entered  on  the  consideration  of  the 
questions  sent  to  them  from  the  commons.  In 
a  few  days,  however,  the  king  took  refuge  in 

May  26.  the  Scottish  army,  and  a  new  ray  of  hope 
cheered  their  afflicted  spirits.  Additional  peti- 
tions were  presented ;   the  answer  of  the  two 


73  Journals,  viii.  232.  Commons,  March  23.  April  22.  Baillie, 
ii.  194.  "The  pope  and  king,"  he  exclaims,  "were  never  more 
"  earnest  for  the  headship  of  the  church,  than  the  plurality  of  this 
"parliament."     196.  198,  199.  201,216. 
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houses  became  more  accommodating  ;  and  the 
petitioners  received  thanks  for  their  zeal,  with 
an  assurance  in  conciliatory  language  that  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  their  requests.  The 
immediate  consequence  was  the  abolition  of  the 
provincial  commissioners;  and  the  ministers, 
softened  by  this  condescension,  engaged  to 
execute  the  ordinance  in  London  and  Lanca- 
shire.74 At  the  same  time  the  assembly  under- 
took the  composition  of  a  catechism  and  con- 
fession of  faith  :  but  their  progress  was  daily 
retarded  by  the  debates  respecting  the  nine 
questions ;  and  the  influence  of  their  party  was 
greatly  diminished  by  the  sudden  death  of  the 
earl  of  Essex.75  It  was,  however,  restored  by  Sep.  u. 
the  delivery  of  the  king  into  the  hands  of  the  p^is. 
parliament :  petitions  were  immediately  pre- 
sented, complaining  of  the  growth  of  error  and  Mar.  17. 
schism ;  and  the  impatience  of  the  citizens 
induced  them  to  appoint  a  committee  to  wait 
daily  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  commons,  till 
they  should  receive  a  favourable  answer.  But 
another  revolution  to  be  related  in  the  next 
chapter,   followed  ;    the  custody  of  the  royal 


74  These  were  the  only  places  in  which  the  piesbyterian  govern- 
ment was  established  according  to  law. 

75  Baillie  says, "  He  was  the  head  of  our  party  here,  kept  all  to- 
"  gether  who  now  are  like,  by  that  alone,  to  fall  to  pieces.  The 
"house  of  lords  absolutely,  the  city  very  much,  and  many  of  the 
"  shires  depended  on  him."     ii-  234. 
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CHAP,  person  passed  from  the  parliament  to  the  army, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  orthodox  were  once  more 
utterly  extinguished.7,6 


78  Baillie,ii.  207.  215,216,  226.  234.  236.  250.  Journals,  viii. 
332.  509.  ix.  18.  72.  82.  Commons,  May  26.  Nov.  27.  Dec.  7. 
March  15.  20. 
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OPPOSITE  PROJECTS  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIANS  AND  INDEPENDENTS  — 
THE  KING  IS  BROUGHT  FROM  HOLMBY  TO  THE  ARMY INDEPEN- 
DENTS   DRIVEN     FROM     PARLIAMENT — RESTORED    BY    THE    ARMY — 

ORIGIN    OF    THE  LEVELLERS KING  ESCAPES  FROM  HAMPTON  COURT 

AND    IS    SECURED    IN    THE   ISLE    OF    WIGHT — MUTINY    IN  THE  ARMY 

PUBLIC    OPINION    IN    FAVOUR    OF    THE    KING — SCOTS    ARM    IN  HIS 

DEFENCE — THE    ROYALISTS  RENEW    THE  WAR — THE  PRESBYTERIANS 

RESUME    THE    ASCENDENCY — DEFEAT    OF    THE    SCOTS SUPPRESSION 

OF  THE  ROYALISTS — TREATY  OF  NEWPORT — 'THE  KING  IS  AGAIN 
BROUGHT  TO  THE  ARMY  —  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  IS  PURIFIED 
THE  KING'S  TRIAL JUDGMENT  — AND  EXECUTION REFLECTIONS. 


he    king    during   his   captivity   at   Holmby    chap. 
divided  his  time  between  his  studies  and  amuse-        v- 
ments.    A  considerable  part  of  the  day  he  spent  The  king 
in  his  closet,   the  rest  in  playing  at  bowls,  or  at  Holmby. 
riding  in  the  neighbourhood.     He  was  strictly 
watched ;  and  without  an  order  from  the  par- 
liament  no  access   could   be  obtained  to  the 
royal  presence.     The  crowds  who  came  to  be 
touched  for  the  evil,  were  sent  back  by    the 
guards  ;   the  servants  who  waited   on  his  per- 
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May  12. 


son,  received  their  appointment  from  the  com- 
missioners ;  and,  when  he  refused  the  spiritual 
services  of  two  presbyterian  ministers  sent  to 
Feb.  17.  him  from  London,  his  request  for  the  attendance 
March  6.  of  any  of  his  twelve  chaplains  was  equally 
refused.  Thus  three  months  passed  away  with- 
out any  official  communication  from  the  two 
houses.  The  king's  patience  was  exhausted  ; 
and  he  addressed  them  in  a  letter,  which  as  it 
must  have  been  the  production  of  his  own  pen, 
furnishes  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  abilities. 
In  it  he  observed  that  the  want  of  advisers 
might,  in  the  estimation  of  any  reasonable  man, 
excuse  him  from  noticing  the  important  pro- 
positions presented  to  him  at  Newcastle :  but 
his  wish  to  restore  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween himself  and  his  houses  of  parliament,  had 
induced  him  to  make  them  the  subjects  of  his 
daily  study ;  and  if  he  could  not  return  an 
answer  satisfactory  in  every  particular,  it  must 
be  attributed  not  to  want  of  will,  but  to  the 
prohibition  of  his  conscience.  Many  things  he 
would  cheerfully  concede  :  with  respect  to  the 
others  he  was  ready  to  receive  information,  and 
that  in  person,  if  such  were  the  pleasure  of  the 
lords  and  commons.  Individuals  in  his  situ- 
ation might  persuade  themselves  that  promises 
extorted  from  a  prisoner  are  not  binding.  If 
such  were  his  opinion,  he  would  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  grant  whatever  had  been  asked. 
His  very  reluctance   proved   beyond    dispute, 
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that  with  him  at  least  the  words  of  a  king-  were 
sacred. 

After  this  preamble  he  proceeds  to  signify 
his  assent  to  most  of  the  propositions ;  to  the 
three  principal  points  in  debate,  he  answers  : 
1°.  that  he  is  ready  to  confirm  the  presbyterian 
government  for  the  space  of  three  years,  on 
condition  that  liberty  of  worship  be  allowed  to 
himself  and  his  household,  that  twenty  divines 
of  his  nomination  be  added  to  the  assembly  at 
Westminster,  and  that  the  final  settlement  of 
religion  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  be 
made  in  the  regular  way  by  himself  and  the 
two  houses  :  c2°.  he  is  willing  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  and  navy  be  vested  in  per- 
sons to  be  named  by  them,  on  condition  that 
after  ten  years  it  may  revert  to  the  crown  :  and 
3°.  if  these  things  be  accorded,  he  pledges  him- 
self to  give  full  satisfaction  with  respect  to  the 
war  in  Ireland.  By  the  lords  the  royal  answer  Ma.v  so. 
was  favourably  received,  and  they  resolved  by 
a  majority  of  thirteen  to  nine,  that  the  king- 
should  be  removed  from  Holmby  to  Oatlands  : 
but  the  commons  neglected  to  notice  the  sub- 
ject, till  their  attention  was  occupied  by  a 
question  of  more  immediate,  and  therefore  in 
their  estimation,  of  superior  importance.1 

The  reader  is  aware  that  the  presbyterians  character 

of  Fairfax. 


'Journals,  19.69.  193.199.     Commons,  Feb   20.     March  2.  9. 
May  21. 
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CHAP,     had  lono-  viewed  the  army  under  Fairfax  with 

V  .        .  " 

*— ^^    peculiar  jealousy.     It  offered  a  secure  refuge 

to  their  religious,   it  proved  the  strongest  bul- 
wark of  their  political,  opponents.     Under  its 
protection    men    were    beyond   the    reach   of 
intolerance.     They   prayed   and   preached   as 
they  pleased  :  the  fanaticism  of  one  served  to 
countenance  the  fanaticism   of  another;    and 
all,  however  they  might  differ  in  spiritual  gifts 
and  theological  notions,  were  bound  together 
by  the  common  profession  of  godliness,  and  the 
common  dread  of  persecution.    Fairfax,  though 
called  a  presbyterian,  had  nothing  of  that  stern, 
unaccommodatingcharacter,  which  then  marked 
the  leaders  of  the  party.     In  the  field  he  was 
distinguished  by  his  activity  and  daring  ;  but 
the  moment  his  military  duties  were  performed, 
he  relapsed  into  habits  of  ease  and  indolence  ; 
and,  with  the  good  nature  and  the  credulity  of 
a  child,  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  the 
advice  or  the  wishes  of  those  around   him,   by 
his  wife,   by  his  companions,   and  particularly 
by  Cromwell.     That  adventurer  had  equally 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  and  of  the  common  soldier.     Dark,  artful 
and  designing,  he  governed  Fairfax  by  his  sug- 
gestions, while  he  pretended   only  to  second 
the  projects  of  that  general.      Among  the  pri- 
vates he  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  liberty 
and  toleration,  joined  with  them  in  their  con- 
venticles,   adopted    among   them    the  cant  of 
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fanaticism,  and  affected  to  resent  their  wrongs  CHAP, 
as  religionists  and  their  privations  as  soldiers.  v- 
To  his  fellow  officers  he  lamented  the  ingra- 
titude  and  jealousy  of  the  parliament,  a  court 
in  which  experience  showed  that  no  man,  not 
even  the  most  meritorious  patriot,  was  secure. 
To-day  he  might  be  in  high  favour :  to-morrow, 
at  the  insidious  suggestion  of  some  obscure 
lawyer  or  narrow  minded  bigot,  he  might  find 
himself  under  arrest  and  consigned  to  the 
Tower.  That  Cromwell  already  aspired  to  the 
eminence  to  which  he  afterwards  soared,  is 
hardly  credible  :  but  that  his  ambition  was 
awakened,  and  that  he  laboured  to  bring  the 
army  into  collision  with  the  parliament,  was 
evident  to  the  most  careless  observer.2 

To  disband  that  army  was  now  become  the 
main  object  of  the  presbyterian  leaders  :  but 
they  disguised  their  real  motives  under  the 
pretence  of  the  national  benefit.  The  royalists 
were  humbled  in  the  dust :  the  Scots  had 
departed ;  and  it  was  time  to  relieve  the  coun- 
try from  the  charge  of  supporting  a  multitude 
of  men  in  arms,  without  any  ostensible  pur- 
pose.     They  carried,    but   with   considerable 


2  As  early  as  Aug.  2,  1648,  Huntingdon,  the  major  in  his  regi- 
ment, in  his  account  of  Cromwell's  conduct,  noticed,  that  in  his 
chamber  at  Kingston  he  said,  "  What  a  sway  Stapleton  and  Hollis 
"  had  heretofore  in  the  kingdom,  and  he  knew  nothing  to  the  con- 
"  trary  but  that  he  was  as  well  able  to  govern  the  kingdom  as  either 
"of  them."     Journals,  x.  411. 
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CHAP,  opposition,  the  following  resolutions :  to  take 
v^w  fr°m  tne  army  three  regiments  or  horse,  and 
eight  regiments  of  foot  for  the  service  in  Ire- 
land,  to  retain  in  England  no  greater  number 
of  infantry  than  might  be  required  to  do  the 
garrison  duty,  with  six  thousand  cavalry  for  the 
more  speedy  suppression  of  tumults  and  riots, 
and  to  admit  of  no  officer  of  higher  rank  than 
colonel,  with  the  exception  of  Fairfax  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. In  addition  it  was  voted 
that  no  commission  should  be  granted  to  any 
member  of  the  lower  house,  or  to  any  indivi- 
dual who  refused  to  take  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  or  to  any  one  whose  conscience 
forbade  him  to  conform  to  the  presbyterian 
scheme  of  church  government.3 
Opposi-  The  object  of  these  votes  could  not  be  con- 

tion  of  the  cea]ed  from  the  independents.     They  resolved 

indppend-  l  .  ,      . 

ents.  to   oppose    their  adversaries   with   their   own 

weapons,  and  to  intimidate  those  whom  they 
were  unable  to  convince.  Suddenly,  at  their 
secret  instigation,  the  army,  rising  from  its 
cantonments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Notting- 
ham, approached  the  metropolis,  and  selected 
quarters  in  the  county  of  Essex.      This  move- 


3  Journals  of  Commons,  iv.  Feb.  15.  19.  20.  23.  25.  26.  27. 
March  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  On  several  divisions  the  presbyterian  majority 
was  reduced  to  ten ;  on  one,  to  two  members.  They  laboured  to 
exclude  Fairfax,  but  were  left  in  a  minority  of  147  to  159.  Ibid. 
March 5.  "Some,"  says  Whitelock,  "  wondered  it  should  admit 
"  debate  and  question."  p.  239. 
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ment  was  regarded  and  resented  as  a  menace  :  CHAP. 
Fairfax  to  excuse  it  alleged  the  difficulty  of  ^^^ 
procuring  subsistence  in  an  exhausted  and  im- 
poverished district.  At  Saffron  Waldon  he 
was  met  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners:  Mar. 21. 
they  called  a  council  of  officers,  and  submitted 
to  their  consideration  proposals  for  the  service 
of  Ireland ;  but  instead  of  a  positive  answer, 
inquiries  were  made  and  explanations  de- 
manded, while  a  remonstrance  against  the 
treatment  of  the  army  was  circulated  for  sig- 
natures through  the  several  regiments.  In  it 
the  soldiers  required  an  ordinance  of  indem- 
nity, to  screen  them  from  actions  in  the  civil 
courts  for  their  past  conduct,  the  payment  of 
their  arrears,  which  amounted  to  forty-three 
weeks  for  the  horse,  and  to  eighteen  for  the 
infantry,  exemption  from  impressment  for 
foreign  service,  compensation  for  the  maimed, 
pensions  for  the  widows  and  families  of  those 
who  had  fallen  during  the  war,  and  a  weekly 
provision  of  money,  that  they  might  no  longer 
be  compelled  to  live  at  free  quarters  on  the 
inhabitants.  This  remonstrance  alarmed  the 
ruling  party :  they  dreaded  to  oppose  peti- 
tioners with  swords  in  their  hands ;  and,  that 
the  project  might  be  suppressed  in  its  birth, 
both  houses  sent  instructions  to  the  general, 
ordered  all  members  holding  commands  to  re-  Mar.  ,30. 
pair  to  the  army,  and  issued  a  declaration,  in 
which,  after  a  promise  to  take  no  notice  of 
vol.   x.  2  b 
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Demands 
of  the 
army. 


CHAP,  what  was  passed,  they  admonished  the  sub- 
scribers that  to  persist  in  their  illegal  course 
would  subject  them  to  punishment  "  as  ene- 
"  mies  to  the  state,  and  disturbers  of  the  public 
"  peace."4 

The  framers  of  this  declaration  knew  little  of 
the  temper  of  the  military.  They  sought  to 
prevail  by  intimidation,  and  they  only  inflamed 
the  general  discontent.  Was  it  to  be  borne, 
the  soldiers  asked  each  other,  that  the  city  of 
London  and  the  county  of  Essex  should  be 
allowed  to  petition  against  the  army,  and  that 
they,  who  had  fought,  and  bled,  and  con- 
quered in  the  cause  of  their  country,  should  be 
forbidden  either  to  state  their  grievances,  or  to 
vindicate  their  characters?  Two  deliberating 
bodies,  in  imitation  of  the  houses  at  West- 
minster, were  quickly  formed  :  one  consisting 
of  the  officers  holding  commissions,  the  other 
of  two  representatives  from  every  troop  and 
company,  calling  themselves  adjutators  or 
helpers,  a  name  which,  by  the  ingenuity  of 
their  enemies,  was  changed  into  that  of  agita- 
tors or  disturbers.5     Guided  by  their  resolves 


4  Journals,  ix.  CG.  72.  82.  89.  95.  112—115.  Commons,  v.  Mar. 
11.25,26,27.29. 

s  This  was  not  the  first  appearance  of  the  agitators.  "  The  first 
"  time,"  says  Fairfax,  "  I  took  notice  of  them  was  at  Nottingham, 
"  (end  of  February)  by  the  soldiers  meeting  to  frame  a  petition  to 
"  the  parliament  about  their  arrears.  The  thing  seemed  just;  but 
"  not  likirg  the  way,  I  spoke  with  some  officers  who  were  princi- 
ts  paily  engaged  in  it,  and  got  it  suppressed  for  that  time."     Short 
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the  whole  army  seemed  to  be  animated  with 
one  soul :  scarcely  a  man  could  be  tempted  to 
desert  the  common  cause  by  accepting  of  the 
service  in  Ireland ;    each  corps  added  super- 
numeraries to  its  original  complement  :6  and 
language  was  held,  projects  were  suggested, 
most  alarming  to  the  presbyterian  party.  Con- 
fident,  however,  in  their  own  power,  the  ma-    April  27. 
jority  resolved  that  the  several  regiments  should 
be  disbanded  on  the  receipt  of  a  small  portion 
of  their  arrears.     It  was  scarcely  passed  when 
a  deputation  of  officers  presented  to  the  com- 
mons a  defence  of  the  remonstrance.     They 
maintained  that  by  becoming  soldiers  they  had 
not  lost  the  rights  of  subjects,  that  by  pur- 
chasing the  freedom  of  others,  they  had  not 
forfeited  their  own :  that  what  had  been  granted 
to  the  adversaries  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
to    the   officers   in  the   armies  of  Essex   and 
Waller,  could  not  in  justice  be  refused  to  them : 
and  that,  as  without  the  liberty  of  petitioning, 
grievances  are  without  remedy,  they  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  petition  now  in  what  regarded 
them  as  soldiers,  no  less  than  afterwards  in 
what  might  regard  them  as  citizens.     At  the 

Memorials  of  Thomas,  lord  Fail  fax,  written  by  himself.     Somers* 
Tracts,  v.  392. 

6  Several  bodies  of  troops  in  the  distant  counties  had  been  dis- 
banded; but  the  army  under  Fairfax,  by  enlisting  volunteers  from 
both  parties,  royalists  as  well  as  parliamentarians,  was  gradually 
increased  by  several  thousand  men,  and  the  burthen  of  supporting 
it  was  doubled.     See  Journals,  ix.  559—583. 

2  b  2 
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same  time  the  adjutators  addressed  to  Fairfax 
and  the  other  general  officers,  a  letter  com- 
plaining of  their  wrongs,  stating  their  resolu- 
tion to  obtain  redress,  and  describing  the 
expedition  to  Ireland  as  a  mere  pretext  to 
separate  the  soldiers  from  those  officers  to 
whom  they  were  attached,  "  a  cloak  to  the 
"  ambition  of  men  who  having  lately  tasted  of 
"  sovereignty,  and  been  lifted  beyond  their 
f*  ordinary  sphere  of  servants,  sought  to  become 
"  masters,  and  degenerate  into  tyrants."  The 
tone  of  these  papers  excited  alarm  :  and  Crom- 
well, Skippon,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  were 
ordered  to  repair  to  their  regiments,  and  assure 
them  that  ordinances  of  indemnity  should  be 
passed,  that  their  arrears  should  be  audited, 
and  that  a  considerable  payment  should  be 
made  previous  to  their  dismissal  from  the  ser- 
May  8.  vice.  When  these  officers  announced,  in  the 
words  of  the  parliamentary  order,  that  they 
were  come  to  quiet  "  the  distempers  in  the 
"  army,"  the  councils  replied,  that  they  knew 
of  no  distempers,  but  of  many  grievances,  and 
that  of  these  they  demanded  immediate  re- 
dress.7 
Refusal  of  Whitelock,  with  Iiis  friends,  earnestly  de- 
ment" precated  a  course  of  proceeding  which  he 
foresaw  must  end  in  defeat:  but  his  efforts 
were  frustrated  by  the  violence  of  Hollis,  Sta- 

7  Journals,  ix.  164.     Commons,   Ap.   27.  30.     Whitelock,  245, 
246.     Rushwortb,  vi.  447.  451.  457.  469.  480.  485. 
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pleton,   and   Glyn,  the   leaders  of  the   ruling    CHAP, 
party,  who,  though  they  condescended  to  pass    v^L/ 
the  ordinance  of  indemnity,  and  to  issue  money    May  21. 
for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  eight  weeks, 
procured  at  the  same  time  instructions  for  the    May  25 
general   to   collect   the   several    regiments   in 
their  quarters,  and  to  disband  them  without 
delay.     Instead  of  obeying,  he  called  together    May  29. 
the  council  of  officers,  who  resolved  that  the 
money  offered  by  the  houses  \vas  but  a  small 
portion  of  their  demand  ;  that  no  visible   se- 
curity was  given  for  the  remainder ;  that  the 
vote  by  which  they  had  been  declared  enemies 
to  the  state,  had  not  been  recalled  ;  and  that 
as  they  could  obtain  neither  reparation  for  their 
characters   nor   security  for   their   persons,   it 
was  necessary  that  the  whole  army  should  be 
drawn  together,  in  order  that  all  might  consult     june  1. 
in   common.     This    intelligence   opened    the 
eyes  of  their  adversaries :  they  expunged  the 
offensive  declaration  from  the  journals,    they     June 5, 
introduced  a  more  comprehensive  ordinance  of 
indemnity,    and   had   proposed    several   votes 
calculated  to  meet  the  objections  of  the  offi- 
cers,  when   their    alarm   was    raised    to   the 
highest   pitch    by  the'  arrival   of   unexpected 
tidings  from  Holmby.3 

Soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  agitators,   APril  21- 

8  Whitelock,  248.  260.  Hollis,  92.  Journals,  207.  222.  226— 
228.  Commons,  May  14.  21.  25.  28.  June  1.4,  5.  Rushworth, 
vi.  489.  493.  497—500.  505. 
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an  officer  delivered  to  the  king  a  petition  from 
the  army,  that  he  would  suffer  himself  to  be 
conducted  to  the  quarters  of  their  general,  by 
whom  he  should  be  restored  to  his  honour, 
crown,  and  dignity.  Charles  replied,  that  he 
hoped  one  day  to  reward  them  for  the  loyalty 
of  their  intention,  but  that  he  could  not  give 
his  consent  to  a  measure,  which  must,  in  all 
probability,  replunge  the  nation  into  the  hor- 
rors of  a  civil  war.9  He  believed  that  this 
answer  had  induced  the  army  to  abandon  the 
design :  but  six  weeks  later,  on  Wednesday 
the  2nd  of  June,  while  he  was  playing  at 
bowls,  Joyce,  a  cornet  in  the  general's  life 
guard,  was  observed  standing  among  the  spec- 
tators ;  and  late  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  the  commissioners  in  attendance  under- 
stood that  a  numerous  party  of  horse  had 
assembled  on  Harleston  heath,  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  from  Holmby.  Their  object 
could  not  be  doubted  ;  it  was  soon  ascertained 
that  the  guards  would  offer  no  resistance ;  and 
colonel  Greaves,  their  commander,  deemed 
it  expedient  to  withdraw  to  a  place  of  safety. 
About  two  in  the  morning  the  strangers  ap- 
peared before  the  gates,  and  were  instantly 
admitted.  To  the  questions  of  the  commis- 
sioners, who  was  their  commander,  and  what 
was  their   purpose,  Joyce   replied,  that  they 


11  Clarendon  papers,  ii.  365. 
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were  all  commanders,  and  that  they  had  come 
to  arrest  colonel  Greaves,  and  to  secure  the 
person  of  the  king,  that  he  might  not  be  car- 
ried away  by  their  enemies.  They  then  placed 
guards  of  their  own,  and  spent  the  day  in 
consultation.  About  ten  at  night  Joyce  de- 
manded admission  to  the  royal  bed-chamber, 
and  informed  the  king  that  his  comrades  were 
apprehensive  of  a  rescue,  and  wished  to  con- 
duct him  to  a  place  of  greater  security. 
Charles  signified  his  consent,  on  the  con- 
dition that  what  then  passed  between  them 
in  private,  should  be  repeated  in  public  :  and 
at  six  the  next  morning,  took  his  station  on  the 
steps  at  the  door,  while  the  troopers  drew  up  J«««  4, 
before  him  with  Joyce  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  line.     This  dialogue  ensued  : 

King. — Mr.  Joyce,  I  desire  to  ask  you, 
what  authority  you  have  to  take  charge  of  my 
person,  and  convey  me  away. 

Joyce.' — I  am  sent  by  authority  of  the  army 
to  prevent  the  design  of  their  enemies,  who 
seek  to  involve  the  kingdom  a  second  time  in 
blood. 

King. — That  is  no  lawful  authority.  I 
know  of  none  in  England  but  my  own,  and 
after  mine,  that  of  the  parliament.  Have  you 
any  written  commission  from  sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax? 

Joyce. — I  have  the  authority  of  the  army, 
and  the  general  is  included  in  the  army. 
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King.' — That  is  no  answer.  The  general  is 
the  head  of  the  army.  Have  you  any  written 
commission  ? 

Joyce. — I  beseech  your  majesty  to  ask  me 
no  more  questions.  There  is  my  commission, 
pointing  to  the  troopers  behind  him. 

King,  with  a  smile. — I  never  before  read 
such  a  commission :  but  it  is  written  in  cha- 
racters fair  and  legible  enough  ;  a  company  of 
as  handsome  proper  gentlemen,  as  I  have  seen 
a  long  while.  But  to  remove  me  hence  you 
must  use  absolute  force,  unless  you  give  me 
satisfaction  as  to  these  reasonable  and  just 
demands  which  I  make  :  that  I  may  be  used 
with  honour  and  respect,  and  that  I  may  not 
be  forced  in  any  thing  against  my  conscience 
or  honour,  though  I  hope  that  my  resolution  is 
so  fixed  that  no  force  can  cause  me  to  do  a 
base  thing.  You  are  masters  of  my  body,  my 
soul  is  above  your  reach. 

The  troopers  signified  their  consent  by  ac- 
clamation :    and    Joyce    rejoined,    that   their 
principle   was   not    to   force   any  man's   con- 
science,   much   less   that   of   their   sovereign. 
Charles  proceeded  to  demand  the  attendance 
of  his  own  servants,  and,  when  this  had  been 
granted,  asked  whither  they  meant  to  conduct 
him.     Some  mentioned  Oxford,  others  Cam- 
bridge, but  at  his  own  recjuest  Newmarket  was 
preferred.     As   soon   as   he    had    retired,   the 
commissioners  protested  against  the  removal 
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of  the  royal  person,  and  called  on  the  troopers  CHAP, 
present  to  come  over  to  them,  and  maintain  ^^'^ 
the  authority  of  parliament.  But  they  replied 
with  one  voice  "none,  none:"'  and  the  king- 
trusting  himself  to  Joyce  and  his  companions, 
rode  that  day  as  far  as  Hinchinbrook  house, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Newmarket.10 

This  design  of  seizing  the  person  of  the  Marches 
king  was  openly  avowed  by  the  council  of  the  London. 
agitators,  though  the  general  belief  attributed 
it  to  the  secret  contrivance  of  Cromwell.  It 
had  been  carefully  concealed  from  the  know- 
ledge of  Fairfax  till  after  its  successful  execu- 
tion. He  was  still  duped  by  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  lieutenant  general,  whom  he  believed  to  be 
animated  with  the  same  sentiments  as  himself, 
an  earnest  desire  to  satisfy  the  complaints  of 
the  military,  and   at  the  same  time  to  prevent 

10  Compare  the  narrative  published  by  the  army  (Rush.  vi.  513.), 
with  the  letters  sent  by  the  commissioners  to  the  house  of  Lords. 
Journals,  237.  240.  248.  250.  Fairfax  met  the  king,  and  advised 
him  to  return  to  Holmby.  "  The  next  day  I  waited  on  his  majesty, 
"  it  being-  also  my  business  to  persuade  his  return  to  Holmby  ;  but 

"  he  was  otherwise  resolved    So  having  spent  the  whole  day 

"  about  this  business,  I  returned  to  my  quarters  ;  and  as  I  took  leave 
"  of  the  king,  he  said  to  me,  sir,  I  have  as  good   interest  in  the 

"  army  as  you I  called  for  a  council  of  war  to  proceed  against 

*'  Joyce  for  this  high  offence,  and  breach  of  the  articles  of  war : 
"  but  the  officers,  whether  for  fear  of  the  distempered  soldiers,  or 
"  rather  (as  I  suspected)  a  secret  allowance  of  what  was  done,  made 
"all  my  endeavours  in  this  ineffectual."  Somers' Tracts,  v.  394. 
Hollis  asserts  that  the  removal  of  the  king  had  been  planned  at  the 
house  of  Cromwell  on  the  30th  of  May,  (Hollis,  96.)  Huntingdon, 
that  it  was  advised  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton.  Lords'  Journals,  x.  409. 
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a  rapture  between  them  and  the  parliament. 
But  Cromwell  had  in  view  a  very  different 
object,  the  humiliation  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents ;  and  his  hopes  were  encouraged  not 
only  by  the  ardour  of  the  army,  but  also  by 
the  general  wishes  of  the  people.  Addresses 
from  the  freeholders  of  different  counties  were 
daily  presented  to  Fairfax,  as  if  the  force 
under  his  command  constituted  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  nation;  they  lamented  that 
the  return  of  peace  had  not  brought  with  it 
those  blessings,  the  promise  of  which  had 
induced  them  to  submit  to  the  privations  of 
war  :  and  they  attributed  their  disappointment 
to  the  obstinacy  with  which  certain  persons 
clung  to  the  emoluments  of  office.  In  parlia- 
ment, amidst  the  struggles  of  the  two  parties, 
some  votes  were  passed,  calculated  to  give 
satisfaction  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  mili- 
tary :  but  to  these  others  were  added,  which 
manifested  a  determination  in  the  houses  to 
resist  the  dictates  of  a  mutinous  soldiery. 
Every  day  the  contest  assumed  a  more 
threatening  appearance.  A  succession  of  pe- 
titions, remonstrances,  and  declarations,  issued 
from  the  pens  of  Ireton  and  Lambert  under 
the  superintendence  of  Cromwell :  the  army 
continually  added  to  their  former  demands, 
and  it  was  now  required,  that  all  capitulations 
granted  during  the  war  should  be  observed  ; 
that  a  time  should  be  fixed  for  the  termination 
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of*  the  present  parliament ;  that  the  house  of  CHAP, 
commons  should  be  purged  of  every  individual  ^J!'/ 
disqualified  by  preceding  ordinances  ;  and,  in  June  it;. 
particular,  that  eleven  of  its  members,  com- 
prising Hollis,  Glyn,  Stapleton,  Clotworthy, 
and  "Waller,  the  chief  leaders  of  the  presby- 
terian  party,  should  be  excluded,  till  they  had 
been  tried  by  due  course  of  law  for  the  offence 
of  endeavouring  to  commit  the  army  with  the 
parliament.  To  give  weight  to  these  demands, 
Fairfax,  who  seems  to  have  acted  as  the  mere 
organ  of  the  council  of  officers,11  marched  June  26, 
successively  to  St.  Alban's,  to  Watford,  and 
to  Uxbridge.  His  approach  revealed  the 
weakness  or  the  timidity  of  the  presbyterian 
party.  Skippon,  whom  they  consulted  as 
their  military  oracle,  advised  them  to  fast  and 
submit;  and  the  men  who  had  so  clamorously 
appealed  to  the  privileges  of  parliament,  when 
the  king  demanded  the  five  members,  were 
silent  when  a  similar  demand  was  made  by 
twelve  thousand  men  in  arms.  They  gladly 
voted  leave  of  absence  for  the  accused  ;  they 
ordered  the  new  levies  for  the  defence  of  the 


n  n  From  the  time  they  declared  their  usurped  authority  atTriplow 
"  Heath,  (June  10)  I  never  gave  my  free  consent  to  any  thing  they 
"  did  ;  but  being  yet  undischarged  of  my  place,  they  set  my  name 
"  in  way  of  course  to  all  their  papers,  whether  I  consented  or  not  " 
Somers'  Tracts,  v.  396.  This  can  only  mean  that  he  reluctantly 
allowed  them  to  make  use  of  his  name :  for  he  was  certainly  at 
liberty  to  resign  his  command,  or  to  protest  against  the  measures 
which  he  disapproved. 


gence. 
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CHAP,  city  to  be  disbanded ;  and  they  tamely  re- 
^J*  signed  to  their  opponents  the  ascendency 
which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  independents  the  army  under 
June  28.  Fairfax,  was  declared  the  army  of  the  parlia- 
ment ;  a  month's  pay  was  granted  as  the 
reward  of  its  services ;  and  commissioners 
from  the  two  houses  were  appointed  to  treat 
with  commissioners  from  the  army,  as  if  they 
were  the  representatives  of  an  independent 
and  co-equal  authority.12 
th"kitr?ts  This  struggle  and  its  consequences  were 
with  indul-  viewed  with  intense  interest  by  the  royalists, 
who  persuaded  themselves  that  it  must  end  in 
the  restoration  of  the  king  :  but  the  opportuni- 
ties furnished  by  the  passions  of  his  adversa- 
ries, Were  as  often  forfeited  by  his  own  irreso- 
lution. While  both  factions  courted  his  assist- 
ance, he,  partly  through  distrust  of  their 
sincerity,  partly  through  the  hope  of  more 
favourable  terms,  balanced  between  their 
offers,  till  the  contest  was  decided  without  his 
interference.  Ever  since  his  departure  from 
Holmby,  though  he  was  still  a  captive,  and 
compelled  to  follow  the  marches  of  the  army, 


12  Rushworth,  vi.  51S— 596.  Wnitelock,  251— 256.  Hollis,  104. 
Journals,  249.  257. 260.  263.  275.  277.  284.  289.  291.  298.  Com- 
mons, June  7.  11.  12.  15.  18.  25,  26.  28.  On  divisions  in  general 
the  presbyterians  had  a  majority  of  40 — but  on  the  28th,  the  first 
day  after  the  departure  of  their  leaders,  they  were  left  in  a  minority 
of  So  to  121.    Ibid. 
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the  officers  had  treated  him  with  the  most  pro- 
found respect :  attention  was  paid  to  all  his 
wants :  the  general  interposed  to  procure  for 
him  occasionally  the  company  of  his  younger 
children;  his  servants,  Legge,  Berkeley,  and 
Ashburnham,  though  known  to  have  come 
from  France  by  command  of  the  queen,  were 
permitted  to  attend  him ;  and  free  access  was 
given  to  some  of  his  chaplains,  who  read  the 
service  in  his  presence  publicly  and  without 
molestation.  Several  of  the  officers  openly 
professed  to  admire  his  piety,  and  to  compas- 
sionate his  misfortunes  :  even  Cromwell,  though 
at  first  he  affected  the  distance  and  reserve  of 
an  enemy,  sent  him  secret  assurances  of  his 
attachment :  and  successive  addresses  were 
made  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  military, 
expressive  of  the  general  wish  to  effect  an 
accommodation,  which  should  reconcile  the 
rights  of  the  throne  with  those  of  the  people. 
In  addition,  Fairfax,  in  a  letter  to  the  two 
houses,  spurned  the  imputation  cast  upon  the  July  8, 
army,  as  if  it  were  hostile  to  monarchical 
government,  justified  the  respect  and  indul- 
gence with  which  he  had  treated  the  royal 
captive,  and  maintained  that  "  tender,  equit- 
"  able,  and  moderate  dealing  towards  him,  his 
"  family,  and  his  former  adherents,"  was  the 
most  hopeful  course  to  lull  asleep  the  feuds 
which  divided  the  nation.     Never  had  the  kins- 
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CHAP,     so  fair   a   prospect   of  recovering   his    autho- 

w^    rit>r-'3 
Theinde-        jn  the  treaty  between  the  commissioners  of 

pendents  J 

are  driven    the   parliament   and    those    of  the  army,  the 
ilament.r"     latter  proceeded  with    considerable    caution. 
The  redress  of  military  grievances  was  but  the 
least  of  their  cares :  their  great  object  was  the 
settlement  of  the  national  tranquillity  on  what 
they  deemed  a  solid  and  permanent  basis.     Of 
this  intention  they  had  suffered  some  hints  to 
transpire :  but  before  the  open  announcement 
of  their  plan,  they  resolved  to  bring  the  city,  as 
they  had  brought  the  parliament,  under  sub- 
jection.   London,  with  its  dependencies,  had 
hitherto  been  the  chief  support  of  the  contrary 
faction;  it  abounded  with  discharged  officers 
and  soldiers  who  had  served  under  Essex  and 
Waller,  and  who  were  ready  at  the  first  sum- 
mons to  draw  the   sword  in  defence    of   the 
covenant :  and  the  supreme  authority  over  the 
military  within  the  lines  of  communication  had 
been,  by  a  late  ordinance,  vested   in  a  com- 
mittee, all  the  members  of  which  were  strongly 
attached    to   the   presbyterian    interest.      To 
wrest  this  formidable  weapon  from  the  hands 
of  their  adversaries,  they  forwarded  a  request 
to  the  two  houses,  that  the  command  of  the 
London  militia  might  be  transferred  from  dis- 

13  Journals,  ix.  323,  324.     Also  Huntingdon's  narrative,  x.  409, 
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affected  persons  to  men  distinguished  by  their 
devotion   to  the  cause  of  the  country.     The 
presbyterians  were  alarmed,  they  suspected  a 
coalition    between  the  king  and  the  indepen- 
dents ;     they  saw    that  the  covenant  was    at 
stake,  and  that  the  propositions  of  peace   so 
often  voted  in  parliament  might  in  a  few  days 
be  set  aside.      A    petition  was    presented  in 
opposition  to  the  demand  of  the  army :  but  the 
houses,  now  under  the  influence  of  the  inde- 
pendents,  passed  the  ordinance ;  and  the  city 
on  its  part  determined  to  resist  both  the  army 
and  the   parliament.      Lord  Lauderdale,    the 
chief  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  hastened 
to  the  king  to  obtain  his  concurrence ;  a  new 
covenant,  devised  in  his  favour,  was  exposed 
at  Skinners'  hall,  and  the  citizens  and  soldiers 
hastened  in  crowds  to  subscribe  their  names. 
By  it  they  bound  themselves  in  the  presence    July2i, 
of  God,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes, to  bring  the  sovereign  to  Westminster, 
that  he  mielit  confirm  the  concessions  which 
he  had  made  in  his  letter  from  Holmby,  and 
might  confer  with  his  parliament  on  the   re- 
maining propositions.     Both  lords    and  com- 
mons voted   this  new    engagement  an  act  of   July  24. 
treason  against  the  kingdom :  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  vote,  instead  of  damping  the  zeal, 
inflamed   the   passions   of   the  people..     The 
citizens  petitioned  a  second  time,  and  received 
a  second  refusal.     The  moment  they  departed,    July  26. 
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CHAP,  a  multitude  of  apprentices,  supported  by  a 
v^,w  crowd  of  military  men,  besieged  the  doors  of 
the  two  houses:  for  eight  hours  they  continued 
by  shouts  and  messages  to  call  for  the  repeal 
of  the  ordinance  respecting  the  militia,  and  of 
the  vote  condemning  the  covenant ;  and  the 
members,  after  a  long  resistance,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  overcome  with  terror,  submitted  to 
their  demands.  Even  after  they  had  been 
suffered  to  retire,  the  multitude  suddenly  com- 
pelled the  commons  to  return,  and  with  the 
speaker  in  the  chair,  to  pass  a  vote  that  the 
king  should  be  conducted  without  delay  to  his 
palace  at  Westminster.  Both  houses  adjourned 
for  three  days,  and  most  of  the  independent 
members  improved  the  opportunity  to  with- 
draw from  the  insults  of  the  populace,  and  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  army.14 
Charles  re-      jn  tjie  meau  while  the  council  of  officers  had 

luses  the 

offers  of  completed  their  plan  "  for  the  settlement  of 
Aug.  i.y"  "  the  nation,"  which  they  submitted  first  to 
the  consideration  of  Charles,  and  afterwards 
to  that  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners.  In 
many  points  it  was  similar  to  the  celebrated 
"propositions  of  peace:  '  but  it  contained  in 
addition  several  provisions  respecting  the  free- 
dom of  elections  and  the  duration  of  parlia- 


"Whitelock,  260,  261.  Journals,  ix.  377.  393.  Hollis,  145. 
Leicester's  journal  in  the  Sydney  papers,  edited  by  Mr.  Blencowe, 
p.  25. 
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ments  ;  15  and  on  the  three  great  points  of  the 
church,  the  militia,  and  the  fate  of  the  royalists, 
was  so  modified  after  a  long  debate,  as  almost 
to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  monarch.  Instead 
of  abolishing  the  hierarchy,  it  only  deprived  it 
of  the  power  of  coercion  :  it  placed  the  liturgy 
and  the  covenant  on  an  equal  footing,  taking 
away  the  penalties  for  absence  from  the  one, 
and  for  the  refusal  of  the  other :  it  restored 
the  command  of  the  army  and  navy  to  the 
crown  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years  ;  and 
it  confined  to  five  the  number  of  English 
royalists  to  be  excepted  from  pardon.  Had 
Charles  accepted  it,  he  would  probably  have 
been  replaced  on  his  throne  ;  but  whether  he 
distrusted  their  sincerity,  or  relied  on  the  pres- 
byterians,  or  had  persuaded  himself  that  both 
parties  would  fall  in  the  present  struggle,  he 
returned  a  peremptory  refusal,  adding,  "  You 
"  cannot  stand  without  my  support,  and  that 
"  support  I  will  not  sell  at  so  mean  a  price."16 
This  answer  created  a  strong  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment  and   displeasure :    and  a  party   of 


15  They  proposed  that  decayed  and  inconsiderable  boroughs 
should  be  disfranchised,  that  the  number  of  county  members  should 
be  increased,  and  that  the  increase  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
rates  of  the  counties  in  the  common  charges  of  the  kingdom. 
Charles's  Works,  579. 

13  This,  however,  was  the  opinion  of  other  statesmen  besides  the 
king.  Hyde  writes  to  sir  John  Berkeley,  "  If  they  see  you  will  not 
"  yield,  they  must ;  for  sure  they  have  as  much  or  more  need  of  the 
"  king  than  he  of  them."     Clarendon  papers,  ii.  379, 
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CHAP,  soldiers,  bursting  into  the  bed  chamber  of  lord 
_J*  Lauderdale,  ordered  him  to  rise  and  depart 
without  a  moment's  delay.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  pleaded  his  duty  as  commissioner  from  the 
estates  of  Scotland,  or  that  he  solicited  the 
favour  of  a  short  interview  with  the  king :  he 
was  compelled  to  rise  and  hasten  back  to  the 
capital.17 
Which  By  this  time  information  of  the  proceedings 

Londot t0  in  London  had  induced  Fairfax  to  collect  his 
forces  and  march  towards  the  city.  On  the 
way  he  was  joined  by  the  speakers  of  both 
houses,  eight  lords  and  fifty-eight  commoners, 
who  in  a  council  held  at  Sion  house  solemnly 
bound  themselves  "  to  live  and  die  with  the 
"  army."  Here  it  was  understood  that  many 
royalists  had  joined  the  presbyterians,  and 
that  a  declaration  had  been  circulated  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  condemning  all  attempts  to 
make  war  on  the  parliament.  The  officers, 
fearing  the  effect  of  this  intelligence  on  the 
minds  of  the  military,  already  exasperated  by 
the  refusal  of  their  proposals,  conjured  Charles 
to  write  a  conciliatory  letter  to  the  general,  in 
which  he  should  disavow  any  design  of  assist- 
ing the  enemy,  should  thank  the  army  for  its 
attention  to  his  comfort,  and  should  commend 


17  Compare  the  narratives  of  Ludlow  (i.  174—178.)  and  Hunting- 
don (Journals  x.  410.)  with  the  proposals  of  the  army  in  Charles's 
Works,  (578.)  The  insult  to  Lauderdale  is  mentioned  in  the  I  o.ds' 
Journals,  ix,  367. 
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the   moderation  of  their  plan  of  settlement  in     CHAP. 

•         v 
many  points,  though  he  could  not  consent  to  it    ^^^ 

in  all.  The  ill-fated  monarch  hesitated;  the 
grace  of  the  measure  was  lost  by  a  delay  of 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  though  the  letter  was 
at  last  sent,  it  did  not  arrive  before  the  city  Aug-  3- 
had  made  an  offer  of  submission.  In  such 
circumstances  it  could  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
It  was  interpreted  as  rather  an  artifice  to 
cover  the  king's  intrigues  with  the  presbyte- 
rians,  than  a  demonstration  of  his  good  will  to 
the  army.18 

To  return  to  the  city,  Hollis  and  his  col-  Enters  the 
leagues  had  resumed  the  ascendency  during  clty" 
the  secession  of  the  independents.  The  ele- 
ven members  returned  to  the  house :  the 
command  of  the  militia  was  restored  to  the 
former  committee ;  and  a  vote  was  passed 
that  the  king  should  be  invited  to  Westmin- 
ster. At  the  same  time  the  common  council 
resolved  to  raise  by  subscription  a  loan  of 
£10,000,  and  to  add  auxiliaries  to  the  trained 
bands  to  the  amount  of  eighteen  regiments. 
Ten  thousand  men  were  already  in  arms  :  400 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  with  other  military  stores, 
were  drawn  from  the  magazine  in  the  Tower, 


18  Journals,  359.  375.  Heath,  140.  Ludlow,  i.  181.  Charles 
afterwards  disavowed  the  declaration,  and  demanded  that  the  author 
and  publisher  should  he  punished.  Whitelock,  267.  There  are 
two  copies  of  his  letter,  one  in  the  Clarendon  papers,  ii.  373..; 
another  and  shorter  in  the  Parliamentary  History,  xv.  205. 
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and  the  presbyterian  generals,  Massey,  Waller, 
and  Poyntz,  gladly  accepted  the  command. & 
But  the  event  proved  that  these  were  empty 
menaces.     In  proportion  as  it  was  known  that 

Aug.  5.  Fairfax  had  begun  his  march,  that  he  had 
reviewed  the  army  on  Hounslow  heath,  and 
that  he  had  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Ham- 
mersmith, the  sense  of  danger  cooled  the 
fervour  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  boast  of  re- 
sistance was  insensibly  exchanged  for  offers  of 
submission.  The  militia  of  South wark  openly 
fraternised  with  the  army :  the  works  on  the 
line  of  communication  were  abandoned ;  and 
the  lord  mayor,  on  a  promise  that  no  violence 
should  be  offered  to  the  inhabitants,  ordered 

Aug.  6.  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open.  The  next  morn- 
ing was  celebrated  the  triumph  of  the  inde- 
pendents. A  regiment  of  infantry,  followed 
by  one  of  cavalry,  entered  the  city :  then 
came  Fairfax  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  his 
body  guards,  and  a  crowd  of  gentlemen  ;  a 
long  train  of  carriages,  in  which  were  the 
speakers  and  the  fugitive  members,  succeeded; 
and  another  regiment  of  cavalry  closed  the 
procession.  In  this  manner,  receiving  as  they 
passed  the  forced  congratulations  of  the 
mayor  and  the  common  council,  the  con- 
querors marched  to  Westminster,  where  each 
speaker  was  placed  in  his  chair  by  the  hand 

19  Journals,  x.  13.  16,1". 
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of  the  general.0     Of  the   lords  who  had   re- 
mained   in    London   after  the   secession,    one 
only,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  ventured  to  ap-  And  gives 
pear:  and  he  was  suffered  to  make  his  peace  IJ^JJ^ 
by  a  declaration  that   he  considered   all   the  ment. 
proceedings  during  the  absence  of  the  mem- 
bers compulsory,  and  therefore  null.     But  in 
the  lower  house  the  presbyterians  and  their 
adherents  composed  a  more  formidable  body  : 
and  by  their  spirit  and    perseverance,  though 
they  could  not  always  defeat,  frequently  em- 
barrassed the  designs  of  their  opponents.     To 
many  things  they  gave  their  assent ;  they  suf- 
fered Maynard  and  Glyn,  two  members,  to  be 
expelled,  the  lord  mayor,  one  of  the  sheriffs, 
and  four  of  the  aldermen,  to  be  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  the  seven  peers  who  sate  during 
the   secession  of  their  colleagues,    to   be  im- 
peached.     But   a  sense   of    danger    induced 
them   to   oppose   a   resolution    sent  from   the 
lords,   to  annul  all  the  votes  passed  from  the     Aug.  9. 
26th   of   July   to   the   6th   of   August.     Four    Au|i7! 
times,   contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  house,    Aus- 19- 
the  resolution  was   brought   forward,   and   as 
often,  to  the  surprise  of  the  independents,  was 
rejected.     Fairfax   hastened  to  the  aid  of  his 
friends.     In  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  he  con- 


20  Whitelock,  261— 264.  Leicester's  journal,  27.  Baillie  calls 
this  surrender  of  the  city  "  an  example  rarely  paralleled,  if  not  of 
"'  treachery,  yet  at  least  of  childish  improvidence  and  base  coward- 
'  ice.1'  ii.  259.    The  eleven  members  instantly  fled.    Leicester,  ibid, 
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demned   the  conduct  of  the  commons  as  equi- 
valent to  an  approval  of  popular  violence,  and 
hinted    the   necessity   of   removing    from   the 
house  the  enemies  of  the  public  tranquillity. 
Aug  20.    The  next  morning  the  subject  was  resumed  : 
the    presbyterians    made    the   trial  of    their 
strength  on  an  amendment,  and  finding  them- 
selves out-numbered,  suffered  the  resolution  to 
pass  without  a  division."1 
The  king        As  the  army  did  not  intend  to  remove  from 
tii/coun-    the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  the  palace  of 
seis  of  the  Hampton  court  was  selected  for  the  residence 

officers.  A 

Aug.  24.  of  the  king.  There  the  principal  officers  ap- 
peared to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  attention 
to  his  comfort.  He  was  now  indulged  with  the 
company  of  his  children,  whenever  he  pleased 
to  command  their  attendance,  and  with  the 
pleasure  of  hunting,  on  his  promise  not  to 
attempt  an  escape ;  all  persons,  whom  he  was 
content  to  see,  found  ready  admission  to  his 
presence  ;  and,  what  he  prized  above  all  other 
concessions,  he  was  furnished  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  corresponding  freely  and  safely  with 

Sept.  8.  the  queen  at  Paris."  At  the  same  time  the 
two  houses,  at  the  requisition  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  submitted  "  the  propositions1' 
once   more    to    the  royal  consideration :    but 


21  Journals,  375.  385  3SS.  391—398.  Commons,  iv.  Aug.  9,  10. 
17.  19,20. 

82  Clarendon  papers,  ii.  381.  Appendix,  xli.  Rush.  vii.  795. 
Memoirs  of  Hamilton?,  316. 
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Charles  replied,  that  the  plan  suggested  by  the     CHAP, 
army  was   better  calculated  to  form  the  basis        V"    , 
of  a  lasting  peace,  and  professed  his  readiness    Sept.  n. 
to   treat   respecting   that    plan   with   commis- 
sioners   appointed    by    the    parliament,    and 
others  by  the  army.-3     The  officers  applauded 
this  answer :   Cromwell  in  the  commons  spoke 
in  its  favour  with  a  vehemence  which  excited 
suspicion  ;   and,  though  it  was  ultimately  voted 
a  refusal,  a   grand   committee  was  appointed    Sept.  22: 
"  to  take  the  whole  matter  respecting  the  king 
"  into  consideration."     It  had  been  calculated 
that  this  attempt  to  amalgamate  the  plan  of 
the  parliament  with   that  of  the  army  might 
be  accomplished  in  the  space  of  twenty  days ; 
but  it  occupied  more  than  two    months  :    for 
there  was   now  a  third  house  to  consult,  the 
council  of  war,  which  debated   every  clause, 
and  notified   its  resolves  to  the  lords  and  com- 
mons, under  the  modest,  but  expressive,  name 
of  the  desires  of  the  army.2* 

While   the  king  sought  thus   to  flatter  the 
officers,  he  doubted  their  sincerity,  and  was, 


53  Of  this  answer,  Charles  himself  says  to  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners, "  Be  not  startled  at  my  answer  which  1  gave  yesterday  to 
"  the  two  houses;  for  if  you  truly  understand  it,  1  have  put  you  in 
**  a  right  way,  where  before  you  were  wrong."  Memoirs  of  Hamil- 
tons,  323. 

34  Ludlow,  i.  184.  Whitelock,  269.  Huntingdon  in  Journals,  x. 
410.  Journals,  v.  Sept.  22.  On  the  division  Cromwell  was  one  of 
the  tellers  for  the  Yea,  and  colonel  Rainsborough,  the  chief  of  the 
levellers,  for  the  No.     It  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  84  to  34.  Ibid 
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according  to  his  custom,  employed  in  treating 
with  the  opposite  party.  The  marquis  of  Or- 
mond,  and  the  lord  Capel,25  with  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  waited  on  him  from  London; 
and  a  resolution  was  formed  that  in  the  next 
spring,  the  Scots  should  enter  England  with  a 
numerous  army,  and  call  on  the  presbyterians 
for  their  aid  ;  that  Charles,  if  he  were  at 
liberty,  otherwise  the  prince  of  Wales,  should 
sanction  the  enterprize  by  his  presence ;  and 
that  Ormond  should  resume  the  government  of 
Ireland,  while  Capel  summoned  to  the  royal 
standard  the  remains  of  the  king's  party  in 
England.  Such  was  the  outline  of  the  plan ; 
the  minor  details  had  not  been  arranged,  when 
Cromwell,  either  informed  by  his  spies,  or 
prompted  by  his  suspicions,  complained  to 
Ashburnham  of  the  incurable  duplicity  of  his 
master,  who  was  at  the  same  time  soliciting 
the  aid,  and  plotting .  the  destruction,  of  the 
army.26 

But   by  this  time   a  new  party  had  risen, 


25  Capel  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  royalist  com- 
manders, and  had  lately  returned  from  beyond  the  sea  with  the  per- 
mission of  parliament. 

26  Clarendon,  iii.  70—72—75.  Of  the  disposition  of  the  Scottish 
parliament,  we  have  this  account  from  Baillie :  "  if  the  king  be 
"  willing  to  ratify  our  covenant,  we  are  all  as  one  man  to  restore  him 
"  to  all  his  rights,  or  die  by  the  way;  if  he  continue  resolute  to  reject 
"  our  covenant,  and  only  to  give  us  some  parts  of  the  matter  of  it, 
**  many  here  will  be  for  him,  even  on  these  terms;  bat  divers  of  the 
"  best  and  wisest  are  irresolute,  and  wait  till  God  give  more  light.'' 
Baillie,  ii.  260. 
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equally  formidable  to  royalists,  presbyterians,  CHAP, 
and  independents.  Its  founders  were  a  few  ^0^m/ 
fanatics  in  the  ranks,  who  enjoyed  the  reputa-  Rise  of  the 
tion  of  superior  godliness.  They  pretended 
not  to  knowledge  or  abilities ;  they  were  but 
humble  individuals,  to  whom  Gcd  had  given 
reason  for  their  guide,  and  whose  duty  it  was 
to  act  as  that  reason  dictated.  Hence  they 
called  themselves  rationalists,  a  name  which 
was  soon  exchanged  for  the  more  expressive 
appellation  of  levellers.  In  religion  they  re- 
jected all  coercive  authority ;  men  might  es- 
tablish a  public  worship  at  their  pleasure,  but, 
if  it  were  compulsory,  it  became  unlawful  by 
forcing  conscience,  and  leading  to  wilful  sin : 
in  politics  they  taught  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  people  to  vindicate  their  own  rights,  and 
do  justice  to  their  own  claims.  Hitherto  the 
public  good  had  been  sacrificed  to  private  in- 
terest ;  by  the  king,  whose  sole  object  was  the 
recovery  of  arbitrary  power ;  by  the  officers, 
who  looked  forward  to  commands,  and  titles,  and 
emoluments ;  and  by  the  parliament,  which 
sought  chiefly  the  permanence  of  its  own  au- 
thority. It  was  now  time  for  the  oppressed 
to  arise,  to  take  the  cause  into  their  own  hands, 
and  to  resolve  "  to  part  with  their  lives,  before 
"  they  would  part  with  their  freedom."-7  These 

27  Clarendon  papers,  ii.  App.  xi.  Walker,  Bistory  of  independents, 
194.     Rushworth,  vii.  845,     Hutchinson,  287.     Secretary  Nicholas, 
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doctrines    were    rapidly  diffused  :     they  made 
willing  converts  of  the  dissolute,    the   adven- 
turous, and  the  discontented  ;  and  a  new  spirit,, 
the  fruitful  parent  of  new  projects,  began  to 
agitate  the  great  mass  of  the  army.     The  king 
was  seldom  mentioned  but  in  terms  of  abhor- 
rence and  contempt :  he  was  an  Ahab  or  Colo- 
quintida,  the  everlasting  obstacle  to  peace,  the 
cause  of  dissension  and   bloodshed.     A  paper 
entitled  "  the  case  of  the  army,"  accompanied 
with  another  under  the  name  of  "  the  agree- 
ment of  the  people,"  was  presented  to  the  ge- 
neral  by    the   agitators   of   eleven    regiments. 
Nov.  i.       They  offered,  besides  a  statement  of  grievances, 
a  new  constitution  for  the  kingdom.      It  made 
no  mention  of  king  or  lords.     The  sovereignty 
was  said  to  reside  in  the  people,  its  exercise 
to  be  delegated   to   their  representatives,  but 
with  the  reservation  of  equality  of  law,  freedom 
of  conscience,  and  freedom  from  forced  service 
in  the  time  of  war ;  three  privileges  of  which 
the  nation  would  never   divest  itself:    parlia- 
ments were  to  be  biennial,  and  to  sit  during 
six  months  ;    the  elective  franchise  to  be  ex- 
tended,   and    the   representation    to   be   more 


after  mentioning  the  rationalists,  adds,  "  There  are  a  sect  of  wo- 
"  men  lately  come  from  foreign  parts,  and  lodgeil  in  South  wark, 
"  called  Quakers,  who  swell,  shiver, and  shake;  and  when  they  come 
"  to  themselves  (for  in  all  the  time  of  their  fits  Mahomet's  holy  ghost 
"  converses  with  them)  they  begin  to  preach  what  hath  been  deli- 
"  vered  to  them  by  the  spirit."     Clarendon  papers,  ii.  3£3. 
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equally  distributed.      These   demands   of  the    CHAP, 
levellers   were   strenuously  supported   by   the    ^^ 
colonels    Pride    and    Rainsborough,    and    as 
fiercely  opposed  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton.    The 
council  of  officers  yielded  so  far  as  to  require 
that  no  more  addresses  should  be  made  to  the 
king:    but  the  two  houses   voted  the  papers 
destructive  of  the  government,  and  ordered  the 
authors  to  be  prosecuted  ;  though  at  the  same 
time  to  afford  some  satisfaction  to  the  soldiery, 
they  resolved,  that  the  king  was  bound  to  give  Nov.  6. 
the  royal  assent  to  all  laws  for  the  public  good, 
which  had  been  passed  and  presented  to  him 
by  the  lords  and  commons.28 

Charles  now  began  to  tremble  for  his  safety.  The  kings 
He  saw  that  the  violence  of  the  levellers  daily  escape' 
increased ;  that  the  officers,  who  professed  to 
be  his  friends,  were  become  objects  of  suspi- 
cion ;  that  Ireton  had  been  driven  from  the 
council,  and  Cromwell  threatened  withimpeach- 
ment ;  that  several  regiments  were  in  a  state  of 
complete  insubordination ;  and  that  Fairfax 
himself  doubted  of  his  power  to  restore  the 
discipline  of  the  army.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  revoked  the  pledge  which  he  had 
given  to  the  general :  and  immediately  the 
guards  were  doubled,  several  of  his  servants 
dismissed,  and  the  gates  closed  against  the  in- 
troduction of  strangers.     Whether  these  pre- 

38  Clarendon  papers,  ii.    App.  39.  xl.  xli.    Journals,  v.  Nov.  5,  6 
Rushworth,  vii.  849.  857.  860.  863.     Whitelock,  274—277. 
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cautions  were  taken  to  prevent  an  escape,  or  to 
lull  suspicion,  is  uncertain  :  but  ten  days  later, 
Nov-  H.  at  the  hour  of  supper,  the  king  was  missing: 
and  on  his  table  were  found  several  written 
papers,  of  which  one  was  an  anonymous  letter, 
warning  him  of  danger  to  his  person,  and  an- 
other a  message  from  himself  to  the  two  houses, 
promising,  that  though  he  had  sought  a  more 
secure  asylum,  he  should  be  always  ready  to 
come  forth,  "  whenever  he  might  be  heard 
".  with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety."29 
Sued?"  ^k^  llnexPected  escape  drew  from  the  par- 

the  isle  of  liament  threats  of  vengeance,  against  all  persons 
who  should  presume  to  harbour  the  royal  fugi- 
tive :  but  in  the  course  of  three  days  the  intel- 
ligence arrived,  that  he  was  again  a  prisoner  in 
the  custody  of  colonel  Hammond,  who  had 
very  recently  been  appointed  governor  of  the 
isle  of  Wight.  The  king,  accompanied  by 
Legge,  groom  of  the  chamber,  had  on  the 
evening  of  his  departure,  descended  the  back 
stairs  into  the  garden,  and  repaired  to  a  spot 
where  Berkeley  and  Ashburnham  waited  his 
arrival.  A  dark  and  stormy  nigh  favoured 
their  escape ;  and  they  reached  in  the  course 
of  the  next  day  Tichfield  house,  where  they 
Nov.  12.     were  cheerfully  received  by  the  dowager  countess 

29  Journals,  ix.  520.  Riishworth  vii.  871.  Clarendon,  iii.  77.  Me- 
moirs of  Hamiltons,  324.  Huntingdon,  in  Journals,  (x.  41 1.)  affirms 
that  Cromwell  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor  announcing  the 
king's  danger. 
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of  Southampton.  Thence  Berkeley  and  Ash-  CHAP, 
burnham  proceeded  to  the  isle  of  Wight  to  ,^^1, 
solicit  the  protection  of  Hammond,  an  officer 
highly  trusted  by  Cromwell,  and  nephew  to 
one  of  the  king's  chaplains.  It  is  acknowledged  Nov.  13. 
that  his  answer  was  reserved  and  cautious : 
that  he  professed  himself  willing  to  treat  the 
king  with  honour  :  but  must  as  a  servant  obey 
the  orders  of  his  superiors.  Taking  with  him 
another  officer  and  a  file  of  soldiers,  he 
accompanied  the  messengers  to  Tichfield : 
when  Ashburnham  announced  to  Charles  that 
Hammond  was  below,  expecting  his  majesty's 
orders,  the  unfortunate  prince  exclaimed  : 
"  Have  you  brought  him  here  ?  Then  I  am  a 
"  lost  man."  Hammond  was  introduced  ;  and 
Charles,  mingling  promises  with  flattery,  threw 
himself  upon  his  honour  :  but  the  governor  was 
careful  not  to  commit  himself:  he  replied  in 
language  dutiful,  yet  ambiguous  ;  and  the  king, 
unable  to  extricate  himself  from  the  danger, 
with  a  cheerful  countenance,  but  misboding 
heart,  consented  to  accompany  him  to  the 
island.  The  governor  ordered  every  demon- 
stration of  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  royal  guest, 
and  lodged  him  in  Carisbrook  castle.30 


30  Journals,  ix.  525.  Rushworth,  vii.  874.  Clarendon,  iii.  7S — 
85.  Herbert,  52.  Ludlow,  i.  187 — 191.  It  has  often  been  asked 
where  the  king  meant  to  go,  after  he  had  escaped ;  and  a  story  told 
by  Clarendon  has  induced  some  to  suppose  that  Jersey  was  his  ob- 
ject.    But  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Lauderdale,  that  when 
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The  increasing  violence  of  the  levellers,  and 
the  mutinous  disposition    of    the   army,    had 
Mutiny       awakened  the  most  serious  apprehensions   in 

tuppressed  .  rr 

the  superior  officers  :  and  Fairfax,  by  the  ad- 
Nov.  s.  vice  of  the  council,  dismissed  the  agitators  to 
their  respective  regiments,  and  ordered  the 
several  corps  to  assemble  in  three  brigades  on 
three  different  days.  Against  the  time  a  re- 
monstrance was  prepared  in  his  name,  in  which 
he  complained  of  the  calumnies  circulated 
among  the  soldiers,  stated  the  objects  which 
he  had  laboured  to  obtain,  and  offered  to  per- 
sist in  his  endeavours,  provided  the  men  would 
return  to  their  ancient  habits  of  military  obedi- 
ence. All  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the 
result  :  but  no  one  with  more  apprehension 
than  Cromwell.  His  life  was  at  stake.  The 
levellers  had  threatened  to  make  him  pay  with 
his  head  the  forfeit  of  his  intrigues  with 
Charles  :  and  the  flight  of  that  prince,  by 
disconcerting  their  plans,  had  irritated  their 
Dec.  15.  former  animosity.  The  remonstrance  was 
ordered  to  be  read  in  succession  to  each  resfi- 
ment,  beginning  with  those  the  best  affected 


the  Scottish  commissioners  left  him,  lie  had  fixed  on  Berwick  as  a 
frontier  town,  in  which  he  might  rely  on  the  support  of  the  Scots, 
without  furnishing  his  enemies  with  the  pretext  of  saying  that  he  had 
abdicated  the  crown  by  quitting  the  kingdom.  He  afterwards  changed 
his  opinion,  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  Cromwell  (Hollis,  186.). 
and  preferred  the  isle  of  Wight,  as  a  place  where  he  might  easily 
treat  with  the  pailiament.  This  is  plain,  from  his  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Laneric,     See  Memoirs  of  Hamiltons.  326. 
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to  the  officers,  It  was  answered  with  accla- 
illations:  the  men  hastened  to  subscribe  an 
engagement  to  obey  the  commands  of  the 
general ;  and  the  sowers  of  discord,  the  distri- 
butors of  seditious  pamphlets,  were  pointed 
out,  and  taken  into  custody.  From  these  corps 
Fairfax  proceeded  to  two  regiments,  which  had 
presumed  to  come  on  the  ground  without  orders. 
The  first,  after  some  discourse,  submitted  ;  the 
second  was  more  obstinate.  The  privates  had 
expelled  the  majority  of  the  officers,  and  wore 
round  their  hats  this  motto,  "  The  people's 
"  freedom,  and  the  soldiers'  rights."  Crom- 
well darted  into  the  ranks  to  seize  the  ringlead- 
ers ;  his  intrepidity  daunted  the  mutineers ; 
one  man  was  immediately  shot,  three  more 
were  condemned,  and  several  others  were  re- 
served as  pledges  for  the  submission  of  their 
comrades.31  By  this  act  of  vigour  the  officers 
triumphed,  and  subordination  was  restored: 
but  the  danger  furnished  an  instructive  lesson 
to  Cromwell,  who  from  that  day  forgot  his  en- 
gagement to  the  king,  and  sought  to  make 
himself  friends  both  in  the  parliament  and  the 
army.  It  required  some  time  before  the  chief 
matters    in   dispute   between   them   could   be 

31  Whitelock,  278.  Journals,  ix.  527.  Ludlow,  i.  192.  It  was 
reported  among  the  soldiers  that  the  king  had  promised  to  Cromwell 
the  title  of  earl  with  a  blue  ribbon,  to  his  son  the  office  of  gentleman 
of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  prince,  and  to  Ireton  the  command  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland.     Hollis,  127, 
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CHAP,    satisfactorily  arranged :  but  partly  by  threats, 
v-        partly  by  condescension,    an   accommodation 

DoTS.  was  effected,  and  the  officers  observed  a  solemn 
fast  to  beg  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  the  nation. 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  lost  not  this  opportunity 
of  proving  that  their  spiritual  gifts  were  equal 
to  their  military  talents.  To  the  edification  of 
their  hearers,  they  poured  out  their  souls  in 
long  and  extemporary  prayer  ;  and  it  was  con- 
fidently asserted  that  "  more  harmonious  music 
"  had  never  ascended  to  the  ear  of  the 
"  Almighty."32 

King  re  The  king  had  yet  no  reason  to  repent  of  his 
jects  four  confidence  in  Hammond :  but  that  governor, 
while  he  granted  every  indulgence  to  his 
captive,  had  no  intention  of  separating  his  own 
lot  from  that  of  the  army.  He  consulted  the 
officers  at  the  head  quarters,  and  secretly 
resolved  to  adhere  to  their  instructions. 
Charles  recommenced  his  former  intrigues. 
Through  the  agency  of  Dr.  Gough,  one  of  the 
queen's  chaplains,  he  sought. to  prevail  on  the 
Scottish  commissioners  to  waive  the  confir- 
mation of  the  covenant,  as  the  only  price 
at  which  they  would  furnish  him  with 
an  army;  he  sent  sir  John  Berkeley  to  Crom- 
well and  his  friends,  to  remind  them  of  their 
promises,   and  to  solicit  their  aid  towards  a 

Nov.  16.    personal  treaty ;  and  by  a  message  to  the  par- 


38  Clarendon  papers,  ii.  App.  xliv.     Whitelock,  284. 
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liament  he  proposed,  in  addition  to  his  former 
offers,  to  surrender  the  command  of  the  army 
during  his  life,  to  exchange  the  profits  of  the 
court  of  wards  for  a  yearly  income,  and  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  discharge  of  the  monies  due 
to  the  military  and  to  the  public  creditors. 
The  neglect  with  which  this  message  was  re- 
ceived, and  the  discouraging  answer  returned 
by  the  officers,  awakened  his  apprehensions  : 
they  were  confirmed  by  the  Scottish  commis-  Dec.  8. 
sioners,  who  while  they  complained  of  his  late 
offer  as  a  violation  of  his  previous  engagement, 
assured  him  that  many  of  his  enemies  sought 
to  make  him  a  close  prisoner,  and  that  others 
openly  talked  of  removing  him  either  by  a  legal 
trial,  or  by  assassination.  These  warnings  in- 
duced him  to  arrange  a  plan  of  escape  :  appli-  Dec.  14, 
cation  was  made  to  the  queen  for  a  ship  of  war 
to  convey  him  from  the  island  ;  and  Berwick 
was  selected  as  the  place  of  his  retreat.33  He 
had,  however,  but  little  time  to  spare.  As  their 
ultimatum,  and  the  only  condition  on  which 
they  would  consent  to  a  personal  treaty,  the 
houses  demanded  the  royal  assent  to  four  bills 
which  they  had  prepared.3*     The  Scots,  to  de-    Dec,  15, 


M  Memoirs  of  Hamilton,  325—333.     Ludlow,  i.  195—201. 

31  The  first  of  these  bills,  after  vesting  the  command  of  the  army 
in  the  parliament  for  twenty  years,  enacted,  that  after  that  period, 
whenever  the  lords  and  commons  should  declare  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  concerned,  all  bills  passed  by  them  respecting  the 
forces  by  sea  or  land,  should  be  deemed  acts  of  parliament,  even 
though  the  king  for  the  time  being  should  refuse  his  assent ;  the  se- 
VOL.  X.  2    u 
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CHAP,    lay  the  proceedings,  asked  for  a  copy  of  the 

^^^  bills,  and  remonstrated  against  the  alterations 
which  had  been  made  in  the  propositions  of 
peace.  Their  language  was  bold  and  irritating : 
they  characterised  the  conduct  of  the  parlia- 
ment as  a  violation  of  the  league  and  covenant : 
and  they  openly  charged  the  houses  with  suffer- 
ing themselves  to  be  controlled  by  a  body, 
which  owed  its  origin  and  its  subsistence  to 
their  authority.  But  the  independents  were 
not  to  be  awed  by  the  clamour  of  men,  whom 
they  knew  to  be  enemies  under  the  name  of  al- 

Dec.  18.  lies :  they  voted  the  interference  of  any  foreign 
nation  in  acts  of  parliament  a  denial  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  kingdom,   and  they  ordered 

Dec.  4.     the  bills  to  be  laid  before  the  king  for  his  as- 


cond  declared  all  oaths,  proclamations,  and  proceedings  against  the 
parliament  during  the  war,  void  and  of  no  effect :  the  third  annulled 
all  titles  of  honour  granted  since  the  20th  of  May,  1642,  and  deprived 
all  peers  to  be  created  hereafter  of  the  right  of  sitting  in  parliament, 
without  the  consent  of  the  two  houses ;  and  the  fourth  gave  to  the 
houses  the  power  of  adjourning  from  place  to  place  at  their  discre- 
tion. Journals,  ix.  575.  Charles's  works,  590 — 593.  Now  let  the 
reader  turn  to  Clarendon,  history,  iii.  88.  He  tells  us,  that  by  one 
the  king  was  to  have  confessed  himself  the  author  of  the  war,  and 
guilty  of  all  the  blood  which  had  been  spilt ;  by  another  he  was  to  dis- 
solve the  government  of  the  church,  and  grant  all  lands  belonging  to 
the  church  to  other  uses  ;  by  a  third,  to  settle  the  militia  without 
reserving  so  much  power  to  himself,  as  any  subject  was  capable  of ; 
and  in  the  last  place,  he  was  in  effect  to  sacrifice  all  those  who  had 
served  him,  or  adhered  to  him,  to  the  mercy  of  the  parliament. 
When  this  statement  is  compared  with  the  real  bills,  it  may  be 
judged  how  little  credit  is  due  to  the  assertions  of  Clarendon,  unless 
they  arp  supported  by  other  authorities. 
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sent  without  further  delay.  The  Scots  hastened  CHAP, 
to  Carisbrook,  in  appearance  to  protest  against  ^  ^ 
them,  but  with  a  more  important  object  in 
view.  They  now  relaxed  from  their  former 
obstinacy :  they  no  longer  insisted  on  the  con- 
firmation of  the  covenant,  but  were  content 
with  a  promise,  that  Charles  should  make  every 
concession  in  point  of  religion,  which  his  con- 
science would  allow.  The  treaty  which  had 
been  so  lono-  in  agitation  between  them,  was 
privately  signed :  and  the  king  returned  this  Dec.  28. 
answer  to  the  two  houses,  that  neither  his  pre- 
sent sufferings,  nor  the  apprehension  of  worse 
treatment,  should  ever  induce  him  to  give  his 
assent  to  any  bills  as  a  part  of  the  agreement, 
before  the  whole  was  concluded.35 

Aware  of  the  consequences  of  his  refusal,  Vote  of 
Charles  had  resolved  to  anticipate  the  ven-  dresses. 
geance  of  the  parliament  by  making  his  escape 
the  same  evening ;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
the  vigilance  of  Hammond,  who,  whether  he  had 
discovered  the  design,  or  had  previously  re- 
ceived his  instructions,  closed  the  gates  on  the 
departure  of  the  commissioners,  doubled  the 
guards,  confined  the  royal  captive  to  his  cham- 
ber, and  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  his  at- 
tendants. An  attempt  to  raise  in  his  favour 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  was  instantly  sup- 


r>  Journals,  ix.  575.  578.  582.  591.    604.  615.  621.     Charles's 
works.  594.     Memoirs  of  Hamiltons,  334. 
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Jan.  3. 


Jan.  15. 


King  sub- 
jected to 
farther  re- 
straint. 
Feb.  2. 


pressed,  and  its  author,  Burley,  formerly  a 
captain  in  the  royal  army,  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  a  traitor.  The  houses  resolved,  (and 
the  army  promised  to  live  and  die  with  them  in 
defence  of  the  resolution,)  that  they  would  re- 
ceive no  additional  message  from  the  king ; 
that  they  would  send  no  address  or  application 
to  him ;  that,  if  any  other  person  did  so  with- 
out leave,  he  should  be  subject  to  the  penalties 
of  high  treason ;  and  that  the  committee  of 
public  safety  should  be  renewed  to  sit  and  act 
alone,  without  the  aid  of  foreign  coadjutors. 
This  last  hint  was  understood  by  the  Scots : 
they  made  a  demand  of  the  £100,000  due  to 
them  by  the  treaty  of  evacuation,  and  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  returning  immedi- 
ately to  their  own  parliament.36 

The  king  appeared  to  submit  with  patience  to 
the  new  restraints  imposed  on  his  freedom  :  he 
even  affected  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  to  disguise 
the  design  which  he  still  cherished  of  making 
his  escape.  The  immediate  charge  of  his 
person  had  been  intrusted  to  four  warders  of 
approved  fidelity,  who,  two  at  a  time,  under- 
took the  task  in  rotation.  They  accompanied 
the  captive  wherever  he  went,  at  his  meals,  at 
his  public  devotions,  during  his  recreation  on 


34  The  vote  of  non-addresses  passed  by  a  majority  of  141  to  92. 
Journals,  v.  Jan.  3.  See  also  Jan,  11.15,  1648.  Lords' Journals, 
ix.  640.  662.  Rushworth,  vii.  953.  961.  965.  Leicester's  Journal,  30. 
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the  bowling-green,  and  during  his  walks  round 
the  walls  of  the  castle.  He  was  never  permitted 
to  be  alone,  unless  it  were  in  the  retirement  of 
his  bed-chamber;  and  then  one  of  the  two 
warders  w^is  continually  stationed  at  each  of 
the  doors  which  led  from  that  apartment.  Yet 
in  defiance  of  these  precautions  (such  was  the 
ingenuity  of  the  king,  so  generous  the  devotion 
of  those  who  sought  to  serve  him),  he  found 
the  means  of  maintaining  a  correspondence  with 
his  friends  on  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  and 
through  them  with  the  English  royalists,  the 
Scottish  commissioners  in  Edinburgh,  the  queen 
at  Paris,  and  the  duke  of  York  at  St.  James's,  April  22, 
who  soon  afterwards,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  father,  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a 
female  to  Holland.37 

In  the  mean  while  an  extraordinary  ferment  Public  opi- 

,  .  iii  r   j.i  nion  in  ms 

seemed  to  agitate  the  whole  mass  01  the  popu-  favour, 
lation.  With  the  exception  of  the  army,  every 
class  of  men  was  dissatisfied.  Though  the 
war  had  ceased  twelve  months  before,  the 
nation  enjoyed  few  of  the  benefits  of  peace. 
Those  forms  and  institutions,  the  safeguards  of 
liberty  and  property,  which  had  been  suspend- 

37  Journals,  x.  35.  76.  220.  Rushworth,  vii.  9S4.  1002.  1067. 
1109.  Clarendon,  iii.  129.  One  of  those  through  whom  Charles 
corresponded  with  his  friends,  was  Firebrace.  who  tells  us  that  he 
was  occasionally  employed  by  one  of  the  warders  to  watch  for  him 
at  the  door  of  the  king's  bcd-chambev,  and  on  such  occasions  gave 
and  received  papers  through  a  small  crevice  in  the  boards.  See  his 
account  in  the  additions  to  Herbert's  Memoirs,  p,  187. 
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ed  during  the  contest,  had  not  been  restored  > 
the  committees  in  every  county  continued  to 
exercise  the  most  oppressive  tyranny,  and  a 
monthly  tax  was  still  levied  for  the  support  of 
the  forces,  exceeding  in  amount  the  sums  which 
had  been  exacted  for  the  same  purpose  during 
the  war.  No  man  could  be  ignorant  that  the 
parliament,  nominally  the  supreme  authority, 
was  under  the  controul  of  the  council  of  offi- 
cers ;  and  the  continued  captivity  of  the  king, 
the  known  sentiments  of  the  agitators,  and, 
above  all,  the  vote  of  non  addresses,  provoked 
a  general  suspicion,  that  it  was  in  contempla- 
tion to  abolish  the  monarchical  government, 
and  to  introduce  in  its  place  a  military  despot- 
ism. Four-fifths  of  the  nation  began  to  wish 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  throne.  Much 
-  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  with  respect  to 
the  conditions;  but  all  agreed  that  what 
Charles  had  so  often  demanded,  a  personal 
treaty,  ought  to  be  granted,  as  the  most  likely 
means  to  reconcile  opposite  interests,  and  to 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement, 
levellers  In  the  army  itself  the  principles  of  the 
thearmy!  levellers  had  been  embraced  by  the  majority  of 
the  privates,  and  had  made  several  converts 
among  the  officers.  These  fanatics  had  disco- 
vered in  the  Bible,  that  the  government  of 
kings  was  odious  in  the  sight  of  God  ;38    and 


36  ]  Kings,  viii.  8. 
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contended  that  in  fact  Charles  had  now  no 
claim  to  the  sceptre.  Protection  and  allegiance 
were  reciprocal.  At  his  accession  he  had 
bound  himself  by  oath  to  protect  the  liberties 
of  his  subjects,  and  by  the  violation  of  that 
oath  he  had  released  the  people  from  the  obli- 
gation of  allegiance  to  him.  For  the  decision 
of  the  question  he  had  appealed  to  the  God  of 
battles,  who,  by  the  result,  had  decided  against 
his  pretensions.  He  therefore  was  answerable 
for  the  blood  which  had  been  shed  ;  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation  to 
call  him  to  justice  for  the  crime,  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  mischiefs, 
to  provide  for  the  liberties  of  all,  by  founding 
an  equal  commonwealth  on  the  general  con- 
sent. Cromwell  invited  the  patrons  of  this 
doctrine  to  meet  at  his  house  the  grandees  (so 
they  were  called)  of  the  parliament  and  army. 
The  question  was  argued  :  but  both  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  careful  to  conceal  their  real 
sentiments.  They  did  not  openly  contradict 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  levellers,  but 
they  affected  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  reducing 
them  to  practice.  The  truth  was,  that  they 
wished  not  to  commit  themselves  by  too  ex- 
plicit an  avowal,  before  they  could  see  their 
way  plainly  before  them.39 

In  this  feverish  state  of  the  public  mind  in 
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England,  every  eye  was  turned  towards  the 
proceedings  in  Scotland.  For  some  time  a 
notion  had  been  cherished  by  the  Scottish 
clergy,  that  the  king  at  Carisbrook  had  not 
only  subscribed  to  the  covenant,  but  had  so- 
lemnly engaged  to  enforce  it  throughout  his 
dominions  ;  and  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  tri- 
umph over  the  independents  induced  them  to 
preach  a  crusade  from  the  pulpit  in  favour  of 
the  kirk  and  the  throne.  But  the  return  of  the 
commissioners,  and  the  publication  of  "  the 
' '  agreement"  with  the  king,  bitterly  disappointed 
their  hopes.  It  was  found  that  Charles  had 
indeed  consented  to  the  establishment  of  pres- 
byterianism  in  England,  but  only  as  an  experi- 
ment for  three  years,  and  with  the  liberty  of 
dissent  both  for  himself,  and  for  those  who 
might  choose  to  follow  his  example.  Their  in- 
vectives were  no  longer  pointed  against  the  in- 
dependents ;  "  the  agreement'*  and  its  advo- 
cates became  the  objects  of  their  fiercest  attacks. 
Its  provisions  were  said  to  be  unwarranted  by 
the  powers  of  the  commissioners,  and  its  purpose 
was  pronounced  an  act  of  apostacy  from  the  co- 
venant, an  impious  attempt  to  erect  the  throne 
of  the  king  in  preference  to  the  throne  of 
Christ.  Their  vehemence  intimidated  the 
Scottish  parliament,  and  admonished  the  duke 
of  Hamilton  to  proceed  with  caution.  That 
no-bleman,  whose  imprisonment  ended  with 
the  surrender  of  Pendennis,  had  waited  on  the 
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king  in  Newcastle;    a  reconciliation  followed; 
and  he  was   now  become  the  avowed  leader 
of  the  royalists,  and  the  moderate   presbyte- 
rians.      That  he   might   not  irritate  the   reli- 
gious prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  he  sought 
to  mask  his  real  object,  the  restoration  of  the 
monarch,  under  the  pretence   of  suppressing 
heresy  and  schism :  he  professed  the  deepest 
veneration  for  the  covenant,  and  the  most  im- 
plicit deference  for  the  authority  of  the  kirk  ; 
he  listened  with  apparent  respect  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  clerical  commission,  and  openly 
solicited   its,  members   to   aid  the  parliament 
with  their  wisdom,  and  to  state  their  desires. 
But  these  were  mere  words  intended  to  lull 
suspicion.     By  dint  of  numbers  (for  his  party 
comprised  two-thirds  of  the  convention),  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  dan- 
ger ;  this  was  followed  by  a  vote  to  place  the 
kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  that  vote  was  the  immediate  levy 
of  reinforcements  for  the  army.     But  his  oppo- 
nents under  the  earl  of  Argyle,  threw  every 
obstacle  in  his  way.     They  protested  in  parlia- 
ment against  the  war  ;    the  commissioners  of 
the  kirk  demanded  that  their  objections  should 
be  previously  removed ;  and  the  ministers  from 
their  pulpits  denounced  the  curse  of  God  on  all 
who  should  take  a  share  in  the  unholy  enter- 
prise.    Forty  thousand  men  had  been  voted  : 
but  though   force   was   frequently   employed, 
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Also  the 
English 


March  3. 


and  blood  occasionally  shed,  the  levy  proceeded 
so  slowly,  that  even  in  the  month  of  July  the 
grand  army  did  not  exceed  one  fourth  of  that 
number.40 

By  the  original  plan  devised   at  Hampton 
royalists.  i  court,  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  entrance 
of  the  Scots  into  England  should  be  the  signal 
for  a  simultaneous  rising  of  the  royalists   in 
every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.    But  the  former 
did  not  keep  their  time,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
latter  could  not  brook  delay.     The  first  who 
proclaimed   the   king,    was    a    parliamentary 
officer,  colonel  Poyer,  mayor  of  the  town,  and 
governor  of  the  castle  of  Pembroke.     He  re- 
fused to  resign  his  military  appointment  at  the 
command  of  Fairfax  :  and  to  justify  his  refusal 
unfurled  the  royal  standard.    Poyer  was  joined 
by  Langherne  and  Powel,  two  officers  whose 
forces  had  lately  been  disbanded.     Several  of 
the  men  hastened  to  the  aid  of  their  former 
leaders  ;  the  cavaliers  ran  to  arms  in  both  divi- 
sions of  the  principality  ;    Chepstow  was  sur- 
prised, Carnarvon  besieged,  and  colonel  Flem- 
ing defeated.     By  these  petty  successes   the 
unfortunate  men  were  lured  on  to  their  ruin. 
Horton  checked  their  progress  ;   Cromwell  fol- 
lowed with  five  regiments  to  punish  their  pre- 
sumption.     The   tide   immediately    changed. 


May  i. 


May  8. 


40  Memoirs  of  the  Hainiltons,  339,  347.  353.  Rushworth.  vii. 
1031.  48.52.67.  114.  132,  and  two  circumstantial  and  interesting 
lett<  rs  from  Baillie,  ii.  280—297.    Whitelock,  305. 
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Langherne  was  defeated;  Chepstow  was  reco- 
vered ;  the  besiegers  of  Carnarvon  were  cut  to 
pieces.  On  the  refusal  of  Poyer  to  surrender, 
the  lieutenant-general  assembled  his  corps 
after  sunset,  and  the  fanatical  Hugh  Peters 
foretold  that  the  ramparts  of  Pembroke,  like 
those  of  Jericho,  would  fall  before  the  army  of 
the  living  God.  From  prayer  and  sermon  the 
men  hastened  to  the  assault :  the  ditch  was 
passed,  the  walls  were  scaled  ;  but  they  found 
the  garrison  at  its  post,  and  after  a  short,  but 
sanguinary  contest,  Cromwell  ordered  a  re- 
treat. A  regular  siege  was  now  formed  :  and 
the  independent  general,  notwithstanding  his 
impatience  to  proceed  towards  the  north,  was 
detained  more  than  six  weeks  before  this  insig- 
nificant fortress.41 

Scarcely   a  day    passed,    which    was    not  Feigned 

,       t  ,  t       ,•  p  reconcilia- 

marked  by  some  new  occurrence  indicative  ol  tion  of  the 
the  approaching  contest.     An  alarming  tumult  army  and 
in  the  city,  in  which  the  apprentices  forced  the    April  9 
guard,    and   ventured  to  engage  the   military 
under  the  command  of  the  general,  was  quickly 
followed  by  similar  disturbances  in  Norwich, 
Thetford,    Canterbury,    Exeter,    and    several 
other  towns.     They  were,  indeed,  suppressed 
by  the  vigilance  of   Fairfax   and  the  county 
committees  ;    but   the  cry  of  "  God  and  the 

«  Lords'  Journals,  x.  88.  253.     Rushworth,  vii.  1016. 3S.  66.  97. 
129.     Heath,  171.     Whitelock,  303. 305. 
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May  2. 


Insurrec- 
tion in 
Kent. 
May  23. 


"  king,"  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  the  rioters 
on  these  occasions,  sufficiently  proved  that  the 
popular  feeling  was  setting  fast  in  favour  of 
royalty.  At  the  same  time  petitions  from  dif- 
ferent public  bodies  poured  into  the  two  houses, 
all  concurring  in  the  same  prayer,  that  the  army 
should  be  disbanded,  and  the  king  brought  back 
to  his  capital.42  The  independent  leaders,  aware 
that  it  would  not  be  in  their  power  to  control 
the  city  while  their  forces  were  employed  in  the 
field,  sought  a  reconciliation:  the  parliament  was 
suffered  to  vote  that  no  change  should  be  made 
in  the  fundamental  government  of  the  realm 
by  king,  lords,  and  commons ;  and  the  citizens 
in  return  engaged  themselves  to  live  and  die 
with  the  parliament.  Though  the  promises  on 
both  sides  were  known  to  be  insincere,  it  was 
the  interest  of  each  to  dissemble.  Fairfax 
withdrew  his  troops  from  Whitehall  and  the 
Mews ;  the  charge  of  the  militia  was  once  more 
intrusted  to  the  lord  mayor  and  the  aldermen  ; 
and  the  chief  command  was  conferred  on  Skip- 
pon,  an  officer,  who,  if  he  did  not  on  every 
subject  agree  with  the  independents,  was  yet 
distinguished  by  his  marked  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  their  opponents. 

The  inhabitants  of  Surrey  and  Essex  felt 
dissatisfied  with  the  answers  given  to  their 
petitions  :  those  of  Kent  repeatedly  assembled 


42  Journals,  243.  60.  67.  72.    Commons,  April  13.  27.    May  16. 
Whitelock,  299.  302,  3.  5,  6. 
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to  consider  their  grievances,  and  to  consult  on 
the  means  of  redress.     These  meetings,  which 
originated   with   a   private   gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Hales,   soon  assumed  the  character  of 
loyalty  and  defiance.  Associations  were  formed, 
arms   collected,    and   plans   arranged.      In   a 
few  days  the  spirit  which    prevailed  on  land 
communicated  itself  to  the  ships  in  the  river : 
six  men  of  war,  fully  equipped  for  the  summer    May  27. 
service,  declared  in  favour  of  the  king :  and 
the  mariners,  in  defiance  of  the  arguments  and 
entreaties  of  Rainsborough  their  commander, 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  addressed  them 
in  the  character  of  lord  high  admiral,  proceeded 
under  the  royal  colours  to  the  Hague,  in  search 
of  the  young  duke  of  York,  whom  they  chose 
for  their  commander-in-chief.     But  the  alarm 
excited  by  the  revolt  of  the  fleet,  was  quieted 
by  the  success  of  Fairfax  against  the  insur- 
gents on  land.      The  cavaliers  had  ventured  to     Jnnei. 
oppose  him  in  the  town  of  Maidstone,  and  for 
six  hours,  aided  by  the  advantage  of  their  po- 
sition, they  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  ; 
but  their  loss  was  proportionate  to  their  valour, 
and  two  hundred  fell  in  the  streets,  four  hun- 
dred were  made  prisoners.    Many  of  the  coun- 
trymen, discouraged  by  this  defeat,  hastened 
to  their  homes.      Goring,   earl   of  Newport, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  different  body,    June  2. 
advanced  to  Blackheath,  and  solicited  admis- 
sion into  the  city.     It  was  a  moment  big  with 
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CHAP,     the  most  important  .consequences.     The  king's 

s^J^/  friends  formed  a  numerous  party  ;  the  common 
council  wavered  ;  and  the  parliament  possessed 
no  armed  force  to  support  its  authority.  The 
leaders  saw  that  they  had  but  one  resource,  to 

Junen.  win  by  conciliation.  The  aldermen  impri- 
soned at  the  request  of  the  army  were  set  at 
liberty ;  the  impeachment  against  the  six  lords 
was  discharged;  and  the  excluded  members 
were  permitted  to  resume  their  seats.  These 
concessions,  aided  by  the  terror  which  the 
victory  at  Maidstone  inspired,  and  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  Skippon,  who  intercepted  all  commu- 
nication between  the  royalists  and  the  party  at 
Blackheath,    defeated   the  project  of  Goring. 

June  4,  That  commander,  having  received  a  refusal, 
crossed  the  river,  called  the  men  of  Essex  to 
his  assistance,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  in 
Colchester.  The  town  had  no  other  fortifica- 
tion than  a  low  rampart  of  earth  ;  but,  relying 
on  his  own  resources  and  the  constancy  of  his 
followers,  he  resolved  to  defend  it  against  the 
enemy,  that  he  might  detain  Fairfax  and  his 
army  in  the  south,  and  keep  the  north  open  to 
the  advance  of  the  Scots.  This  plan  suc- 
ceeded :  Colchester  was  assailed  and  defended 
with  equal  resolution  ;  nor  was  its  fate  decided 
till  the  failure  of  the  Scottish  invasion  had 
proved  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  royal 
cause.4:i 
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It  soon  appeared  that  the  restoration  of  the 
impeached  and  excluded  members,  combined 
with  the  departure  of  the  officers  to  their  com-  Presbyte- 

t       •        , ,  li-  i  rians  again 

mands  in  the  army,  had  imparted  a  new  tone  superior  in 
to  the  proceedings  in  parliament.  Hollis  re-  Parhameat 
sumed  not  only  his  seat,  but  his  preponderance 
in  the  lower  house.  The  measures  which  his 
party  had  formerly  approved,  were  again 
adopted  ;  and  a  vote  was  passed  to  open  a  new 
treaty  with  the  king,  on  condition  that  he 
should  previously  engage  to  give  the  royal  as- 
sent to  three  bills,  revoking  all  declarations 
against  the  parliament,  establishing  the  presby- 
terian  discipline  for  the  term  of  three,  and  vest- 
ing the  command  of  the  army  and  navy  in  cer- 
tain persons  during  that  of  ten  years.  But 
among  the  lords  a  more  liberal  spirit  prevailed. 
The  imprisonment  of  the  six  peers  had  taught 
them  a  salutary  lesson.  Aware  that  their  own 
privileges  would  infallibly  fall  with  the  throne, 
they  rejected  the  three  bills  of  the  commons, 
voted  a  personal  treaty .  without  any  previous 
conditions,  and  received  from  the  common 
council  an  assurance  that,  if  the  king  were  suf- 
fered to  come  to  London,  the  city  would  gua- 
rantee both  the  royal  person  and  the  two  houses 
from  insult  and  danger.  But  Hollis  and  his  ad- 
herents refused  to  yield  ;  conference  after  con- 
ference was  held  ;  and  the  two  parties   conr 

24,  25.    June  4.  8.     Whitelock,  307.  8.  9.  310.     Clarendon,  iii. 
133.  151.  154. 
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tinued  for  more  than  a  month  to  debate  the 
subject  without  interruption  from  the  inde- 
pendents. These  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to 
such  disputes.  Their  object  was  to  fight  and 
conquer,  under  the  persuasion  that  victory  in 
the  field  would  restore  to  them  the  ascendency 
in  the  senate.44 
Defeat  of  It  was  now  the  month  of  July,  and  the  Eng- 
JuivV.'  lisli  royalists  had  almost  abandoned  themselves 
to  despair,  when  they  received  the  cheering  in- 
telligence that  the  duke  of  Hamilton  had  at  last 
crossed  the  borders  at  the  head  of  30,000  men. 
Report  had  indeed  exaggerated  his  force,  which 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  half  that  number; 
but  he  was  closely  followed  by  Monroe,  who 
led  3000  veterans  from  the  Scottish  army  in 
Ireland,  and  was  accompanied  or  preceded 
by  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  the  commander  of 
4000  cavaliers,  men  of  approved  valour,  and 
who  had  staked  their  all  on  the  result.  With 
such  an  army  a  general  of  talent  and  enterprise 
might  have  re-placed  the  king  on  his  throne  ; 
but  Hamilton,  though  possessed  of  personal 
courage,  was  diffident  of  his  own  powers,  and 
resigned  himself  to  the  guidance  of  men  who 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  service  to  their 
private  jealousies  and  feuds.  Forty  days  were 
consumed  in  a  short  march  of  eighty  miles ;  and 
when  the  decisive  battle  was  fought,  though 

44  Journals,  308.  349.  351.  362.  364.  367.  Commons,  July  5. 
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the  main  body  had  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  CHAP. 
Ribble  near  Preston,  the  rear  guard,  under  \^^ 
Monroe,  slept  in  security  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 
Cromwell  having  with  difficulty  reduced  Pem- 
broke, had  joined  Lambert,  the  parliamentary 
general,  in  Yorkshire.  Their  united  force  did 
not  exceed  9,000  men  :  but  the  impetuosity  of 
the  general  despised  inequality  of  numbers ; 
and  the  ardour  of  his  men  induced  him  to  lead 
them  without  delay  against  the  enemy.  From 
Clithero,  Langdale,  who  had  watched  his 
motions,  fell  back  on  the  Scottish  army  near 
Preston,  and  warned  the  duke  to  prepare  for 
battle  on  the  following  day.  Of  the  disasters  Aug,  is. 
which  followed  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  con- 
sistent notion  from  the  discordant  statements 
of  the  Scottish  officers,  each  of  whom,  anxious 
to  exculpate  himself,  laid  the  chief  blame  on 
some  of  his  colleagues.  This  only  is  certain, 
that  the  cavaliers  fought  with  the  obstinacy  of 
despair ;  that  for  six  hours  they  bore  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  battle  :  that  as  they  retired  from 
hedge  to  hedge,  they  solicited  from  the  Scots  a 
reinforcement  of  men,  and  a  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion ;  and  that,  unable  to  obtain  either,  they 
retreated  into  the  town,  where  they  learned  to 
their  surprise  that  their  allies  were  in  full  march 
towards  Wigan,  and  the  enemy  in  possession 
of  the  bridge  over  the  river.  Langdale,  in  this 
extremity,  ordered  his  infantry  to  disperse ; 
and  with  the  cavalry  and  the  duke,  who  had 
vol.  x.  2  E 
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refused  to  abandon  his  English  friends,  swam 
across  the  Ribble.     Never,  perhaps,  was   so 
complete  a  victory  obtained  at  less  expense. 
Of  the  Scottish  forces,  none  but  the  regiments 
under  Monroe  and  the  stragglers  who  rejoined 
him,  returned  to  their  native  country.     Two- 
thirds  of  the  infantry,  in  their  eagerness  to  es- 
cape, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants ;    nor  did   Baillie,   their    general, 
Aug.  20.    when  he  surrendered  at  Warrington,  number 
more  than  3000  men  under  their  colours.     The 
duke  wandered  as  far  as  Uttoxeter  with  the 
cavalry :  there  his  followers  mutinied,  and  he 
Aug.  25.    yielded  himself  a  prisoner  to  general  Lambert 
and  the  lord  Grey  of  Groby.     The   cavaliers 
disbanded  themselves    in    Derbyshire  ;    their 
gallant  leader,  who  travelled  in  disguise,  was 
discovered  and  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Not- 
tingham.45 
And  of  the       ^n  the  very  day  on  which  the  Scots  began 
hnd°fHo1"  tne*r  marcn>  a  feeble  attempt  had  been  made 
to  assist  their  advance  by  raising  the  city   of 
London.     Its  author  was  one  who  by  his  in- 
constancy had  deservedly  earned  the  contempt 
of  every  party,  the  earl  of  Holland.     He  had 
during  the  contest  passed  from  the  king  to  the 
parliament,    and    from  the   parliament   to  the 
king.     His  ungracious  reception  by  the  royal- 
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ists  induced  him  to  return  to  their  opponents, 
by  whom  he  was  at  first  treated  with  severity, 
afterwards  with  neglect.  Whether  it  were  re- 
sentment or  policy,  he  now  professed  himself  a 
true  penitent,  offered  to  redeem  his  past  errors 
by  future  services,  and  obtained  from  the 
prince  of  Wales  a  commission  to  raise  forces. 
As  it  had  been  concerted  between  him  and  July  s* 
Hamilton,  on  the  fifth  of  July  he  marched  at 
the  head  of  500  horse,  in  warlike  array  from 
his  house  in  the  city,  and  having*  fixed  his 
quarters  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston,  sent  mes- 
sages to  the  parliament  and  the  common  coun- 
cil, calling  on  them  to  join  him  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  calamities  of  the  nation.  On  the  July  7. 
second  day,  through  the  negligence,  it  was 
said,  of  Dalbier,  his  military  confident,  he  was 
surprised,  and  fled  with  a  few  attendants  to 
St.  Neots  :  there  a  second  action  followed,  and 
the  earl  surrendered  at  discretion  to  his  pur-  July  10. 
suers.  His  misfortune  excited  little  interest ; 
but  every  heart  felt  compassion  for  two  young 
noblemen  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  engage  in 
this  rash  enterprise,  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
and  his  brother  the  lord  Francis  Villiers.  The 
latter  was  slain  at  Kingston  ;  the  former,  after 
many  hair-breadth  escapes,  found  an  asylum 
on  the  continent.46 


48  Clarendon,  iii.  121.  176.    Whitelock,  317,  318,  320.    Lords' 
Journals,  367.    Commons,  July  7.  12.     Leicester's  Journal,  35. 
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The  discomfiture  of  the  Scottish  army  was 
followed    by  the    surrender     of    Colchester, 
Surrender    While  there  was  an  object  to  fisrht  for,  Goring 

of  Col-  .  .  . 

Chester.  and  his  companions  had  cheerfully  submitted 
to  every  privation  ;  now  that  not  a  hope  re- 
mained, they  offered  to  capitulate,  and  received 
for  answer  that  quarter  would  be  granted  to 
the  privates,  but  that  the  officers  had  been 
declared  traitors  by  the  parliament,  and  must 
Aug.  28.  surrender  at  discretion.  These  terms  were 
accepted  :  the  council  deliberated  on  the  fate 
of  the  captives  ;  and  two,  sir  George  Lisle 
and  sir  Charles  Lucas,  were  selected  for  execu- 
tion. Both  had  been  distinguished  by  their 
bravery,  and  were  reckoned  among  the  first 
commanders  in  the  royal  service.  Lucas  tear- 
ing open  his  doublet,  exclaimed,  "  Fire, 
rebels  !"  and  instantly  fell.  Lisle  ran  to  him, 
kissed  his  dead  body,  and  turning  to  the 
soldiers,  desired  them  to  advance  nearer.  One 
replied,  "  Fear  not,  sir,  we  shall  hit  you.''  "  My 
"  friends,''  he  answered,  "  I  have  been  nearer, 
"  when  you  have  missed  me."  The  blood  of 
these  brave  men  impressed  a  deep  stain  on 
the  character  of  Fairfax,  nor  was  it  wiped 
away  by  the  efforts  of  his  friends,  who  attri- 
buted their  death  to  the  revengeful  counsels  of 
Ireton.47 


*7  Journals,  x.  477.     Rushwortli,  vii.  1242.  1244.  Clarendon,  iii. 
177. 
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At  this  time  the  prince  of  Wales  had  been 
more  than  six  weeks  in  the  Downs.     As  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  revolt  of  the  fleet,    he   re-  Pj™ee  of 
paired  to  the  Hague,  and  taking  upon  himself  theDowns. 
the  command,  hastened  with  nineteen  sail  to    July  20. 
the  English  coast.     Had  he  appeared   before 
the  isle  of  Wight,   there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Charles  would  have  recovered  his  liberty ; 
but  the  council  with  the  prince,  decided  that 
it  was  more  for  the  royal  interest  to  sail  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  where  they  long  continued 
to  solicit  by  letters  the  wavering  disposition  of 
the  parliament  and  the  city.     While  Hamilton 
advanced,  there  seemed  a  prospect  of  success  : 
the  destruction  of  his  army  extinguished  their 
hopes.     The  king  by  a  private  message  sug- 
gested that  before  their   departure  from    the 
coast,  they  should  free  him  from  his  captivity. 
But  the  mariners  proved  that  they  were  the 
masters.     They  demanded  to  fight  the  hostile 
fleet  under  the  earl   of  Warwick,  who  studi- 
ously avoided  an  engagement  that  he  might  be 
joined  by  a  squadron  from  Portsmouth.     Dur-    Aug. 30. 
ing  two  days  the  royalists  offered  him  battle  : 
by   different  manoeuvres   he  eluded   their   at- 
tempts ;  and  on  the  third  day  the  want  of  pro- 
visions compelled  the   prince  to  steer  for  the 
coast  of  Holland,  without  paying  attention  to 
the  request  of  his  royal  father.     Warwick,  who 
had  received  his  reinforcements,  followed  at 
a  considerable  distance  :  but,  though  he  de- 
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Treaty  of 
Newport. 

July  28. 
Aug.  19. 


Sep.  1. 


fended  his  conduct  on  motives  of  prudence,  he 
did  not  escape  the  severe  censure  of  the  inde- 
pendents and  levellers,  who  maintained  that 
the  cause  had  always  been  betrayed  when  it 
was  intrusted  to  the  cowardice  or  disaffection 
of  noble  commanders.48 

It  is  now  time  to  revert  to  the  contest  be- 
tween the  two  houses  respecting  the  proposed 
treaty  with  the  king.  Towards  the  end  of  July 
the  commons  had  yielded  to  the  obstinacy  of 
the  lords :  the  preliminary  conditions  on  which 
they  had  insisted,  were  abandoned,  and  the 
vote  of  non-address  was  repealed.  Hitherto 
these  proceedings  had  been  marked  with  the 
characteristic  slowness  of  every  parliamentary 
measure :  but  the  victory  of  Cromwell  over 
Hamilton,  and  the  danger  of  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  army,  alarmed  the  presbyterian 
leaders  ;  and  fifteen  commissioners,  five  lords, 
and  ten  commoners,  were  appointed  to  conduct 
the  negociation.49  Charles  repaired  from  his 
prison  in  Carisbrook  castle  to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Newport:  he  was  suffered  to  call 
around  him  his  servants,  his  chaplains,  and  such 
of  his  counsellors,  as  had  taken  no  part  in  the 


49  Lords'  Journals,  x.  399.  414.  417.  426.  444.  483.  488.  494. 
Clarendon  papers,  ii.  412.  414. 

49  They  were  the  earls  of  Northumberland,  Salisbury,  Pembroke  and 
Middlesex,  the  lords  Say  and  Seale,  lord  Wenman,  sir  Henry  Vane, 
junior,  sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  and  Hollis,  Pierrepont,  Brown, 
Crew,  Glyn,  Potts  and  Bulkely. 
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war ;  and,  as  far  as  outward  appearances  might    CHAP, 
be  trusted,   he  had  at  length  obtained  the  free 
and  honourable  treaty,  which  he  had  so  often 
solicited.     Still  he  felt  that  he  was  a  captive, 
under  promise  not  to  leave  the  island  till  twenty 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  ;  and  he 
soon  found  in  addition  that  he  was  not  expected 
to    treat,    but    merely    to    submit.      How   far 
the   two  houses  might  have  yielded    in  other 
circumstances,    is  uncertain :    but,  under   the 
present  superiority  of  the  army,  they  dared  not 
descend  from  the  lofty  pretensions  which  they 
had   formerly  put  forth.     The  commissioners 
were  permitted  to  argue,  to  advise,  to  entreat : 
but  they  had  no  power  to  concede;  their  in- 
structions bound  them  to  insist  on  the  king's 
assent  to  every  proposition  which   had   been 
submitted   to   his    consideration   at  Hampton 
court.     To   many   of  these  demands    Charles 
made  no  objection ;  in  lieu  of  those  which  he 
refused,   he  substituted  proposals  of  his  own. 
These  were  forwarded  to  the  parliament,  and 
voted  unsatisfactory :  he  offered  new  expedients 
and  modifications;  but  the  same  answer  was 
invariably  returned,   till  the  necessity   of  his 
situation  had  wrung  from  the  unfortunate  prince 
his  unqualified  assent  to  most  of  the  articles  in 
debate.     On  four  points  only  he  remained  in- 
flexible.    Though   he   agreed  to    suspend  for 
three  years,  he  refused  to  abolish  entirely,  the 
functions  of  the  bishops:  he  objected  to  the 
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perpetual  alienation  of  the  episcopal  lands,  but 
proposed  to  grant  leases  of  them  for  lives  or  for 
ninety-nine  years  in  favour  of  the  present  pur- 
chasers :  he  contended  that  all  his  followers, 
without  any  exception,  should  be  admitted  to 
compound  for  their  delinquency ;  and  he  pro- 
tested that  till  his  conscience  were  satisfied  of 
the  lawfulness  of  the  covenant,  he  would  nei- 
ther swear  to  it  himself,  nor  impose  it  upon 
others.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  negociation, 
when  the  time  allotted  by  the  parliament  ex- 
pired.50 

The  independents  from  the  very  beginning 
had  disapproved  of  the  treaty.     In  a  petition 


50  The  papers  given  in  during  this  treaty  may  be  seen  in  the  Lords' 
Journals,  x.  474 — 618.  The  best  account  is  that  composed  by  order 
of  the  king  himself,  for  the  use  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  Clarendon 
papers,  ii.  425—449.  I  should  add,  that  a  new  subject  of  discussion 
arose  incidentally  during  the  conferences.  The  lord  Inchiquin  had 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  parliament  in  Ireland,  and  at  his  request 
Ormond  had  been  sent  from  Paris  by  the  queen  and  the  prince,  to 
resume  the  government,  with  a  commission  to  make  peace  with  the 
catholic  parly.  Charles  wrote  to  him  two  letters  (Oct.  10.  28.  Carte, 
ii.  app.  xxxi.  xxxii.)  ordering  him  to  follow  the  queen's  instructions, 
to  obey  no  commands  from  himself  as  long  as  he  should  be  under  re- 
straint ;  and  not  to  be  startled  at  his  concessions  respecting  Ireland 
for  they  would  come  to  nothing.  Of  these  letters  the  houses  were 
ignorant:  but  they  got  possession  of  one  from  Ormond  to  the  Irish 
catholics,  and  insisted  that  Charles  should  order  the  lord  lieutenant  to 
desist.  This  he  eluded  for  some  time,  alleging  that,  if  the  treaty  took 
effect,  their  desire  was  already  granted  by  his  previous  concessions, 
if  it  did  not,  no  order  of  his  would  be  obeyed.  At  last  he  consented, 
and  wrote  the  letter  required.  Journals,  x.  576 — 578.  597.  618. 
Clarendon  papers,  ii.  441.  445.  452. 
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presented  by  "thousands  of  well-affected  per- 
"  sons  in  and  near  London,"  they  enumerated 
the  objects  for  which  they  had  fought,  and  Sept.  11. 
which  they  now  claimed  as  the  fruit  of  their 
victory.  Of  these  the  principal  were,  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  people  should  be  established 
against  the  negative  voice  of  the  king  and  of 
the  lords  ;  that  to  prevent  civil  wars,  the  office 
of  the  king  and  the  privileges  of  the  peers 
should  be  clearly  defined ;  that  a  new  parlia- 
ment, to  be  elected  of  course  and  without  writs, 
should  assemble  every  year,  but  never  for  a 
longer  time  than  forty  or  fifty  days :  that  re- 
ligious belief  and  worship  should  be  free  from 
restraint  or  compulsion ;  that  the  proceedings 
in  law  should  be  shortened,  and  the  charges 
ascertained :  that  tithes  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy,  and  perpetual  imprisonment  for  debt, 
should  be  abolished ;  and  that  the  parliament 
"  should  lay  to  heart  the  blood  spilt,  and  the 
"  rapine  perpetrated  by  commission  from  the 
"  king,  and  consider  whether  the  justice  of 
"  God  could  be  satisfied,  or  his  wrath  be  ap- 
"  peased,  by  an  act  of  oblivion."  This  instru- 
ment is  the  more  deserving  of  attention,  be- 
cause it  points  out  the  political  views  which 
actuated  the  leaders  of  the  party.51 

In  the  army,  flushed  as  it  was  with  victory,  Hints  of 
and  longing  for  revenge,  maxims  began  to  pre-  Jhe^n^t 


trial. 


51  Whitelock,  335. 
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vail  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency  in  respect  of 
the  royal  captive.  The  politicians  maintained  that 
no  treaty  could  be  safely  made  with  the  king, 
because  if  he  were  under  restraint,  he  could  not 
be  bound  by  his  consent,  if  he  were  restored 
to  liberty,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  make 
any  concessions.     The  fanatics  went  still  fur- 
ther.    They  had  read  in  the  book  of  Numbers 
that  "  blood  defileth  the  land,  and  the  land  can- 
"  not   be   cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is    shed 
"  therein,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it:" 
and  hence  they  inferred  that  it  was  a  duty,  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  God  who  had  given  them 
the  victory,  to  call  the  king  to  a  strict  account 
for  all  the  blood  which  had  been  shed  during 
the  civil  war.     Among  these  one  of  the  most 
eminent  was  colonel  Ludlow,  a  member  of  par- 
liament, who,  having  persuaded  himself  that  the 
anger  of  God  could  be  appeased  only  by  the 
death  of  Charles,  laboured,  though  in  vain,  to 
make  Fairfax  a  convert  to  his   opinion.     He 
proved   more   successful   with   Ireton,    whose 
Oct.  18.    regiment  petitioned  the  commander  in  chief, 
that  crime  might  be  impartially  punished  with- 
out any  distinction  of  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor; 
that  all  who  had  contrived  or  abetted  the  late 
rebellion,  might  receive  their  just  deserts  :  and 
that  whosoever  should  speak  or  act  in  favour  of 
the  king  before  he  had  been  acquitted  of  shed- 
ding innocent  blood,  should  incur  the  penalties 
of  treason.    The  immediate  object  of  this  paper 
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was  to  try  the  general  disposition  of  the  army. 
Though  it  did  not  openly  express,  it  evidently 
contemplated  the  future  trial  of  the  king ;  and 
was  followed  by  another  petition  from  the  regi-  Oct.  30. 
ment  of  colonel  Ingoldsby,  which  in  plainer  and 
bolder  terms  demanded  that  the  monarch  and 
his  adherents  should  be  brought  to  justice; 
condemned  the  treaty  between  him  and  the 
parliament  as  dangerous  and  unjust;  and  re- 
quired the  appointment  of  a  council  of  war  to 
discover  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  national 
evils.  Fairfax  had  not  the  courage  to  oppose 
what,  in  his  own  judgement  he  disapproved  : 
the  petitions  were  laid  before  an  assembly  of 
officers;  and  the  result  of  their  deliberation 
was  a  remonstrance,  which  in  a  tone  of  menace 
and  asperity,  proclaimed  the  whole  plan  of  the 
reformers.  It  required  that  "the  capital  and  Petition 
"  grand  author  of  all  the  troubles  and  woes  for  that 

u  •  i  •  purpose. 

*'  which  the  kingdom  had  endured,  should  be 
"  speedily  brought  to  justice  for  the  treason, 
"  blood,  and  mischief  of  which  he  had  been 
"  guilty;"  that  a  period  should  be  fixed  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  parliament ;  that  a  more  equal 
representation  of  the  people  should  be  devised ; 
that  the  representative  body  should  possess  the 
supreme  power,  and  elect  every  future  king ; 
and  that  the  prince  so  elected  should  be  bound 
to  disclaim  all  pretensions  to  a  negative  voice 
in  the  passing  of  laws,  and  to  subscribe  to  that 
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form  of  government  which  he  should  find 
established  by  the  present  parliament.  This 
Nov.  18.  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  the  lower  house 
alone ;  for  the  reformers  declared  themselves 
unable  to  understand  on  what  ground  the  lords 
could  claim  co-equal  power  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  in  whom  alone  the  sove- 
reignty resided.52  It  provoked  a  long  and 
animated  debate;  but  the  presbyterians  met 
its  advocates  without  fear,  and  silenced  them 
Nov  20.  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  They  felt  that 
they  were  supported  by  the  general  wish  of 
the  nation,  and  trusted,  that  if  peace  were  once 
established  by  agreement  with  the  king,  the 
officers  would  not  dare  to  urge  their  pretensions. 
With  this  view  they  appointed  a  distant  day 
for  the  consideration  of  the  remonstrance,  and 
instructed  the  commissioners  at  Newport  to 
hasten  the  treaty  to  a  speedy  conclusion.53 
King's  an-  The  king  now  found  himself  driven  to  the 
parHa-  last  extremity.  The  threats  of  the  army  re- 
ment.  sounded  in  his  ears  ;  his  friends  conjured  him 
to  recede  from  his  former  answers ;  and  the 
commissioners  declared  their  conviction,  that 
without  full  satisfaction  the  two  houses  could 
not  save  him  from  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies. 

52  Whitelock,  343.  346.  355.     Rushworth,  vii.  1298.  1311. 1331. 

53  Journals  of  Commons,  Nov.  20.  24.  30.  There  were  two  divi- 
sions relating  to  this  question;  in  the  first  the  majority  was  94  to  60? 
in  the  second  125  to  58. 
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To  add  to  his  alarm,  Hammond,  the  governor 
of  the  island,  had  received  a  message  from 
Fairfax  to  repair  without  delay  to  the  head  Nov.  25. 
quarters  at  Windsor.  This  was  followed  by 
the  arrival  of  colonel  Eure,  with  orders  to  seize  Nov.  26. 
the  king,  and  confine  him  again  in  Carisbrook 
castle,  or,  if  he  met  with  opposition,  "  to  act  as 
"  God  should  direct  him."  Hammond  replied 
with  firmness,  that  in  military  matters  he  would 
obey  his  general ;  but  as  to  the  royal  person,  he 
had  received  the  charge  from  the  parliament, 
and  would  not  suffer  the  interference  of  any 
other  authority.  Eure  departed :  but  Charles 
could  no  longer  conceal  from  himself  the  dan- 
ger which  stared  him  in  the  face  ;  his  constancy 
or  obstinacy  relented ;  and  he  agreed,  after  a  Nov.  27. 
most  painful  struggle,  and  when  the  time  was 
run  to  the  last  minute,  to  remit  the  compositions 
of  his  followers  to  the  mercy  of  parliament ;  to 
consent  to  the  trial  of  the  seven  individuals,  ex- 
cepted from  pardon,  provided  they  were  allowed 
the  benefit  of  the  ancient  laws ;  and  to  suspend 
the  functions  and  vest  in  the  crown  the  lands  of 
the  bishops,  till  religion  should  be  settled,  and 
the  support  of  its  ministers  determined  by  com- 
mon consent  of  the  king  and  the  two  houses. 
By  this  last  expedient  it  was  hoped  that  both 
parties  would  be  satisfied :  the  monarch,  be- 
cause the  order  was  not  abolished,  nor  its  lands 
alienated  for  ever;    the  parliament,   because 
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neither  one  nor  the  other  could  be  restored 
without  its  previous  consent.54 
His  part-         jn   the   morning-,   when   the   commissioners 

ing  address  .  ° 

to  the  com-  took  their  leave,  Charles  addressed  them  with 
Nov.  28. '  a  sadness  of  countenance,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  drew  tears  from  all  his  attendants. 
"  My  lords,"  said  he,  "  I  believe  we  shall 
"  scarce  ever  see  each  other  again.  But  God's 
"  will  be  done!  I 'have  made  my  peace  with 
"  him,  and  shall  undergo  without  fear  whatever 
"  he  may  suffer  men  to  do  to  me.     My  lords, 

'*  Clarendon  papers,   449 — 454.     Journals,  x.  620 — 622.     The 
royalists  excepted  from  mercy  were  the  marquess  of  Newcastle,  sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale,  lord  Digby,  sir  Richard  Greenville,  Mr.  jus- 
tice Jenkins,  sir  Francis  Doddrington,  and  lord  Byron.     It  appears 
to  me  difficult  to  read  the  letters  written  by  Charles,  during  the 
treaty,  to  his  son  the  prince  of  Wales  (Clarendon  papers,  ii.  425 — 
454),  and  yet  believe  that  he  had  acted  with  insincerity.     But  how 
then,  asks  Mr.  Laing  (Hist,  of  Scotland,  iii.  411.),  are  we  to  account  for 
his  assertion  to  Ormond,  that  the  treaty  would  come  to  nothing,  and 
for  his  anxiety  to  escape  manifested  by  his  correspondence  with  Hop- 
kins? (Wagstaff's  Vindication  of   the   Royal  Martyr,  142—161.) 
1°.  Charles  knew  that,  besides  the  parliament,  there  was  the  army* 
which  had  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  set  aside  any  agreement 
which  might  be  made  between  him  and  the  parliament ;  and  hence 
arose  his  conviction  that  "  the  treaty  would  come  to  nothing."    2°« 
He  was  acquainted  with  all  that  passed  in  the  private  councils  of  his 
enemies ;  with  their  design  to  bring  him  to  trial  and  to  the  scaffold  i 
and  he  had  also  received  a  letter,  informing  him  of  an  intention  to  assas- 
sinate him  during  the  treaty.     (Herbert,  134.)     Can  we  be  surprised* 
if,  under  such  circumstances,  he  sought  to  escape  ?     Nor  was  his  pa- 
role an  objection.     He  conceived  himself  released  from  it  by  miscon- 
duct on  the  part  of  Hammond,  who,  at  last,  aware  of  that  persuasion, 
prevailed  on  him,  though  with  considerable  difficulty,  to  renew  his 
pledge.     (Journals,  x.  593.)     After  this  renewal  he  refused  to  escape 
«?ven  when  every  facility  was  offered  him.     Rushworth,  vii.  1344. 
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1  you  cannot  but  know  that  in  my  fall  and  ruin 
*  you  see  your  own,  and  that  also  near  you.     I 
'  pray  God  send  you  better  friends  than  I  have 
1  found.     I  am  fully  informed  of  the  carriage 
'  of  them  who  plot  against  me  and  mine :  but 
'  nothing  affects  me  so  much  as  the  feeling  I 
'  have  of  the  sufferings  of  my  subjects,  and  the 
'  mischief  that  hangs  over  my  three  kingdoms, 
'  drawn  upon  them  by  those  who,  upon  pre- 
'  tences   of  good,  violently  pursue  their  own 
'  interests  and  ends." 55     Hammond  departed 
at  the  same  time  with  the  commissioners ;  and 
the  command  at  Carisbrook  devolved  on  Bore- 
man,  an  officer  of  the  militia,  at  Newport  on 
Rolfe,  a  major  in  the  army.     To  both  he  gave 
a  copy  of  his  instructions  from  the  parliament 
for  the  safety  of  the  royal  person :  but  the  cha- 
racter  of    Rolfe   was   known;    he   had   been 
charged  with  a  design  to  take  the  king's  life 
six  months  before,  and  had  escaped  a  trial  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  grand  jury,  who  ignored 
the  bill,  because  the  main  fact  was  attested  by 
the  oath  of  only  one  witness.56 

The  next  morning  a  person  in  disguise  or-   He  is  car- 
dered  one  of  the  royal  attendants  to  inform  the  {J^™** 
king,  that  a  military  force  was  on  its  way  to   army- 
make  him  prisoner.     Charles  immediately  con- 
sulted the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  earl  of  Lind- 


is 
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say,  and  colonel  Coke,  who  joined  in  con- 
juring him  to  save  his  life  by  an  immediate 
escape.  The  night  was  dark  and  stormy :  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  watch-word;  and 
Coke  offered  him  horses  and  a  boat.  But  the 
king  objected  that  he  was  bound  in  honour 
to  remain  twenty  days  after  the  treaty,  nor 
would  he  admit  of  the  distinction  which  they 
suggested,  that  his  parole  was  given  not  to  the 
army,  but  to  the  parliament.  It  was  in  vain 
that  they  argued  and  entreated  :  Charles  with 
his  characteristic  obstinacy  retired  to  rest  about 
midnight ;  and  in  a  short  time  lieutenant  colo- 
nel Cobbett  arrived  with  a  troop  of  horse  and  a 
Nov.  30.  company  of  foot.  Boreman  refused  to  admit 
him  into  Carisbrook.  But  Rolfe  offered  his  aid 
at  Newport :  at  five  the  king  was  awakened  by 
a  message  that  he  must  prepare  to  depart  j  and 
about  noon  he  was  safely  lodged  in  Hurst 
castle,  situate  on  a  solitary  rock,  and  connected 
by  a  narrow  causeway  two  miles  in  length  with 
the  opposite  coast  of  Hampshire.57 

The  same  day  the  council  of  officers  pub- 
lished a  menacing  declaration  against  the  house 
of  commons.  It  charged  the  majority  with 
apostacy  from  their  former  principles,  and  ap- 
pealed from  their  authority  to  "the  extraordi- 
"  nary  judgment  of  God  and  of  all  good  people;" 
called  on  the  faithful  members  to  protest  against 


f7  Rushworth,  vii.  1344—1348. 1351.  Herbert,  113.  124. 
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the  past  conduct  of  their  colleagues,  and  to 
place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
army;  and  asserted,  that  since  God  had  given 
to  the  officers  the  power,  he  had  also  made 
it  their  duty  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty.  In  the  pursuit  of  these  objects,  Fair- 
fax marched  several  regiments  to  London,  Dee.  2. 
and  quartered  them  at  Whitehall,  York  house, 
the  Mews,  and  in  the  skirts  of  the  city.53 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  pusillanimous  Commons 
conduct  of  the  presbyterian  members  on  the  agreement 
approach  of  the  army  in  the  year  1646.     On  the  ™*h  the 
present  occasion  they  resolved  to  redeem  their 
character.     They   betrayed    no    symptom    of 
fear,   no   disposition   to   retire,   or  to  submit. 
Amidst  the  din  of  arms  and  the  menaces  of  the 
soldiers,  they  daily  attended  their  duty  in  par- 
liament, declared  that  the  seizure  of  the  royal 
person  had  been  made  without  their  knowledge 
or  consent,  and  proceeded  to  consider  the  ten- 
dency of  the  concessions  made  by  Charles  in 
the  treaty   of  Newport.     This  produced  the 
longest   and   most   animated    debate   hitherto 
known   in   the   history   of    parliament.     Vane 
drew  a  most  unfavourable  portrait  of  the  king, 
and  represented  all  his  promises  and  profes- 
sions as  hollow  and  insincere  :  Fiennes  became 


"  Rushworth,  vii.  1341.  1350.    Whitelock,  358. 
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The  house 
of  com- 
mons is 
purified. 


for  the  first  time  the  royal  apologist,  and  refuted 
the  charges  brought  by  his  fellow  commis- 
sioner :  and  Prynne,  the  celebrated  adversary 
of  Laud,  seemed  to  forget  his  antipathy  to  the 
court,  that  he  might  lash  the  presumption  and 
perfidy  of  the  army.  The  debate  continued  by 
successive  adjournments  three  days  and  a  whole 
night ;  and  on  the  last  division  in  the  morning 
a  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty- 
six,  that  the  offers  of  the  sovereign  furnished  a 
sufficient  ground  for  the  future  settlement  of 
the  kingdom.5y 

But  the  victors  were  not  suffered  to  enjoy 
their  triumph.  The  next  day  Skippon  dis- 
charged the  guards  of  the  two  houses,  and  their 
place  was  supplied  by  a  regiment  of  horse  and 
another  of  foot  from  the  army.  Colonel  Pride 
stationed  himself  in  the  lobby :  in  his  hand  he 
held  a  list  of  names,  while  the  lord  Grey  stood 
by  his  side  to  point  out  the  persons  of  the 
members ;  and  two  and  fifty  presbyterians,  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  party  by  their  talents 
or  influence,  were  taken  into  custody,  and 
conducted  to  different  places  of  confinement. 
Many  of  those  who  passed  the  ordeal  on  this, 
met  with  a  similar  treatment  on  the  following, 


59  Journals,  Dec.  1.  2,  3  5.  Clarendon  papers,  ii.  App.  xlviii. 
Cobbett,  Pari.  Hist.  1152.  In  some  of  the  previous  divisions  the 
house  consisted  of  240  members :  but  several  seem  to  have  retired 
during  the  night-,  at  the  conclusion  there  were  only  212. 
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day:  numbers  embraced  the  opportunity  to  re- 
tire into  the  country;  and  the  house  was  found, 
after  repeated  purifications,  to  consist  of  about 
fifty  individuals,  who,  in  the  quaint  language 
of  the  time,  were  afterwards  dignified  with  the 
honourable  appellation  of  the  "rump."60 

Whether  it  were  through  policy  or  accident,  Cromwell 
Cromwell  was  not  present  to  take  any  share  in  SJSTscot- 
these   extraordinary    proceedings.     After    his  ,and> 
victory  at  Preston  he  had  marched  in  pursuit 
of  Monroe,    and    had  besieged  the  important 
town  of  Berwick.     But  his  real  views  were  not 
confined  to  England.     The  defeat  of  the  Scot- 
tish royalists  had  raised  the  hopes  of  their  op- 
ponents in  their  own  country.     In  the  western 
shires  the  curse  of  Meroz  had  been  denounced 
from  the  pulpit  against  all  who  refused  to  arm     ' 
in  defence  of  the  covenant :  the  fanatical  pea- 
sants marshalled  themselves  under  their  respec- 
tive ministers  ;  and  Loudon  and  Eglington,  as- 
suming the  command,  led  them  to  Edinburgh.61 
This  tumultuary  mass,  though  joined  by  Ar- 
gyle  and  his  highlanders,   and  by  Cassilis  with 
the  people  of  Carrick  and  Galloway,  was  no 

m  Whitelock,  358, 359.     Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  6,  7. 

61  This  was  called  the  inroad  of  the  Whiggamores,  a  name  given  to 
these  peasants  either  from  whiggam,  a  word  employed  by  them  in 
driving  their  horses,  or  from  whig  (An^lice*  whey),  a  beverage  of 
sour  milk,  which  formed  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  their  meals, 
Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times,  i.  43.  It  soon  came  to  designate 
an  enemy  of  the  king,  and  in  the  next  reign  was  transferred,  under 
the  abbreviated  form  of  whig,  to  the  opponents  of  the  court, 
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match  for  the  disciplined  army  under  Laneric 
and  Monroe  :  but  Cromwell  offered  to  advance 

Sept.  26.  to  their  support,  and  the  two  parties  hastened 
to  reconcile  their  differences  by  a  treaty,  which 
secured  to  the  royalists  their  lives  and  property, 

Sept.  30.  on  condition  that  they  should  disband  their 
forces.  Argyle  with  his  associates  assumed  the 
name  and  the  office  of  the  committee  of  the 

©ct.  4,  estates ;  Berwick  and  Carlisle  were  delivered  to 
the  English  general :  and  he  himself  with  his 
army  was  invited  to  the  capital.  Amidst  the  pub- 
lic rejoicing,  private  conferences,  of  which  the 

Oct.  n.  subject  never  transpired,  were  repeatedly  held ; 
and  Cromwell  returning  to  England,  left  Lam- 
bert with  two  regiments  of  horse,  to  support 
the  government  of  his  friends  till  they  could 
raise  a  sufficient  force  among  their  own  party.6- 
His  progress  through  the  northern  counties  was 
slow :  nor  did  he  reach  the  capital  till  the  day 
after  the  exclusion  of  the  presbyterian  members. 
His  late  victory  had  rendered  him  the  idol  of  the 
soldiers :  he  was  conducted  with  acclamations  of 
joy  to  the  royal  apartments  in  Whitehall,  and 
received  the  next  day  the  thanks  of  the  house 
of  commons  for  his  distinguished  services  to  the 
two  kingdoms.  Of  his  sentiments  with  respect 
to  thelate  proceedings  no  doubt  was  entertained. 
If  he  had  not  suggested,  he  had  at  least  been 

w  Memoirs  of  the    Hamiltons,    367—377.   Guthrie,    283—299. 
Jlushworth,  vii.  1273.  12S2.  86.  1296.  1325. 
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careful  to  applaud  the  conduct  of  the  officers, 
and  in  a  letter  to  Fairfax  he  blasphemously  at- 
tributed it  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty.63 

The  government  of  the  kingdom  had  now  de-  indepen- 
volved  in  reality  on  the  army.     There  were  two  Vaii.  p" 
military  councils,  the  one  select,  consisting  of 
the  grandees,    or  principal  commanders,    the 
other  general,    to  which  the  inferior  officers, 
most  of  them  men  of  levelling  principles,  were 
admitted.     A  suspicion  existed  that  the  former 
aimed  at  the   establishment   of  an  oligarchy: 
whence  their  advice  was  frequently  received 
with  jealousy  and  distrust,  and  their  resolutions 
were  sometimes  negatived  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  their  inferiors.     When  any  measure  had 
received  the  approbation  of  the  general  council, 
it  was  carried  to  the  house  of  commons,  who 
were  expected  to  impart  to  it  the  sanction  of 
their  authority.     With  ready  obedience  they 
renewed  the  vote  of  non-addresses,    resolved    Dec.  13. 
that  the  re-admission   of  the  eleven  expelled 
members  was  dangerous  in  its  consequences, 
and  contrary  to  the  usages  of  the  house,  and  de- 
clared that  the  treaty  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  and 
the  approbation  given  to  the  royal  concessions, 
were  dishonourable  to  parliament,  destructive  of 
the  common  good,  and  a  breach  of  the  public 
faith.6*     But  these  were  only  preparatory  mea- 

63  Journals,  Dec.  8.    Whitelock,  362.   Rushworth,  vii.  1339. 

64  Journals,  Dec.  3.  13,  14.20.     Whitelock,  362,363.     Claren- 
don papers,  ii,     App.  xlix. 
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sures :  they  were  soon  called  upon  to  pass  a 
vote,  the  very  mention  of  which  a  few  years  be- 
fore would  have  struck  the  boldest  among  them 
with  astonishment  and  terror. 
Resolution       It  had  long  been  the  conviction  of  the  officers 
agaFnst°tiie  that  the  life  of  the  king  was  incompatible  with 
kins-  their  safety.     If  he  were  restored,  they  would 

become  the  objects  of  royal  vengeance  :  if  he 
were  detained  in  prison,  the  public  tranquillity 
would  be  disturbed  by  a  succession  of  plots  in 
his  favour.  In  private  assassination  there  was 
something  base  and  cowardly  from  which  the 
majority  revolted :  but  to  bring  him  to  public 
justice,  was  to  act  openly  and  boldly;  it  was 
to  proclaim  their  confidence  in  the  goodness  of 
their  cause ;  to  give  to  the  world  a  splendid 
proof  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  of 
Dec.  23.  the  responsibility  of  kings.63  When  the  motion 
was  made  in  the  commons,  a  few  ventured  to 
oppose  it,  not  so  much  with  the  hope  of  saving 
the  life  of  Charles,  as  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
ferring the  odium  of  his  death  on  its  real  authors. 
They  suggested  that  the  person  of  the  king  was 
sacred  ;  that  history  afforded  no  precedent  of  a 
sovereign  compelled  to  plead  before  a  court  of 
judicature  composed  of  his  own  subjects ;  that 
measures  of  vengeance  could  only  serve  to 
widen  the  bleeding  wounds  of  the  country ; 
that  it  was  idle  to  fear  any  re-action  in  favour 

83  Clarendon  Hist.  iii.  249. 
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of  the  monarch,  and  time  to  settle  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  the  liberties  of  the  country.  But 
their  opponents  were  clamorous,  obstinate,  and 
menacing.  The  king,  they  maintained,  was 
the  capital  delinquent:  justice  required  that  he 
should  suffer  as  well  as  the  minor  offenders. 
He  had  been  guilty  of  treason  against  the 
people,  it  remained  for  their  representatives  to 
bring  him  to  punishment :  he  had  shed  the  blood 
of  man  :  God  made  it  their  duty  to  demand  his 
blood  in  return.  The  opposition  was  silenced ; 
and  a  committee  of  thirty-eight  members  was 
appointed  to  devise  the  most  eligible  man- 
ner of  proceeding.  At  the  head  of  the  names 
stood  those  of  Widdrington  and  Whitelock. 
They  declined  to  attend ;  and  when  the  clerk 
brought  them  a  summons,  they  retired  into  the 
country.66 

At  the  recommendation  of  this  committee,  the  Appoint- 
house  passed  a  vote  declaratory  of  the  law,  that  J^i 
it  was  high  treason  in  the  king  of  England,  for  court  of 
the  time  being,  to  levy  war  against  the  parlia- 
ment and  kingdom  of  England ;  and  this  was 
followed  up  with  an  ordinance  erecting  a  high 
court  of  justice   to  try  the  question  of  fact, 
whether  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England,  had 
or  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  treason  described 
in  the  preceding  vote.     But  the  subserviency 
of  the  commons  was  not  imitated  by  the  lords. 
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They  remembered  the  admonition  of  the  king 
at  Newport :  they  saw  the  approaching  ruin  of 
their  own  order  in  the  fall  of  the  sovereign ; 
Jan.  2.  and  when  the  vote  and  ordinance  were  trans- 
mitted to  their  house,  they  rejected  both  with- 
out a  dissentient  voice.  This  unexpected  effort 
surprised,  but  did  not  disconcert  the  indepen- 
dents. They  prevailed  on  the  commons  to  vote 
that  the  people  are  the  origin  of  all  just  power, 
and  from  this  theoretical  truth  proceeded  to 
deduce  two  practical  falsehoods.  As  if  no  por- 
tion of  that  power  had  been  delegated  to  the 
king  and  the  lords,  they  determined  that  "  the 
"  commons  of  England  assembled  in  parliament, 
"  being  chosen  by  and  representing  the  people, 
"  have  the  supreme  authority;"  and  thence  in- 
ferred that "  whatsoever  is  enacted  and  declared 
"  for  law  by  the  commons  in  parliament  hath 
*'  force  of  law,  and  concludes  all  the  people  of 
"  the  nation,  although  the  consent  and  concur- 
"  rence  of  the  king  and  the  house  of  peers  be 
"  not  had  thereunto."  But  even  in  that  hypo- 
thesis, how  could  the  house,  constituted  as  it 
then  was,  claim  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
people  ?  It  was,  in  fact,  the  representative  of 
the  army  only ;  and  not  a  free  but  an  enslaved 
representative,  bound  to  speak  with  the  voice, 
and  to  enregister  the  decrees  of  its  masters/7 

67  Journals,  x.  641.  Commons,  Jan.  1,  2.  4.  6,  Hitheito  the 
lords  had  seldom  exceeded  seven  in  number:  but  on  this  occasion 
they  amounted  to  fourteen.     Leicester's  Journal  47. 
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In  the  mean  while  Cromwell  continued  to 
act  his  accustomed  part.  Whenever  he  rose  in 
the  house  it  was  to  recommend  moderation,  to  Hypocrisy 

oi  Crom- 

express  the  doubts  which  agitated  his  mind,  to  well, 
protest  that,  if  he  assented  to  harsh  and  ungra- 
cious measures,  he  did  it  with  reluctance,  and 
solely  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty. 
Of  his  conduct  during  the  debate  on  the  king's 
trial,  we  have  no  account;  but  when  it  was 
suggested  to  dissolve  the  upper  house,  and 
transfer  its  members  to  that  of  the  commons, 
he  characterised  the  proposal  as  originating  in 
revolutionary  phrenzy ;  and  on  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  to  alter  the  form  of  the  great  seal, 
adopted  a  language  which  strongly  marks  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  man,  though  it  was  calculated 
to  make  impression  on  the  fanatical  minds  of  his 
hearers.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  addressing  the  Jan.  0, 
speaker,  "  if  any  man  whatsoever  have  carried 
"  on  this  design  of  deposing  the  king,  anddisin- 
"  heriting  his  posterity,  or  if  any  man  have  still 
"  such  a  design,  he  must  be  the  greatest  traitor 
"  and  rebel  in  the  world:  but  since  the  providence 
"  of  God  has  cast  this  upon  us,  I  cannot  but 
"  submit  to  providence,  though  I  am  not  yet 
"  prepared  to  give  you  my  advice."68 


68  For  Cromwell's  conduct  see  the  letters  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
second  volume  of  the  Clarendon  papers,  1.  li.  The  authenticity  of 
this  speech  has  been  questioned,  as  resting  solely  on  the  treacherous 
credit  of  Perinchief :  but  it  occurs  in  a  letter  written  on  the  11th  of 
January,  which  describes  th  e  proceedings  of  the  9th,  and  therefore 
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CHAP.         The  lord  general,  on  the  contrary,   began  to 

v^^    assume  a  more  open  and  a  bolder  tone.    Hither- 

Conductor  to,  instead  of  leading,  he  had  been  led.      That 

lairfax.         ,  ° 

he  disapproved  of  much  that  had  been  done, 
we  may  readily  believe ;  but  he  only  records 
his  own  weakness,  where  he  alleges  in  excuse 
of  his  conduct  that  his  name  had  been  sub- 
scribed to  the  resolves  of  the  council,  whether 
he  consented  or  not.  He  had  lately  shed  the 
blood  of  two  gallant  officers  at  Colchester,  but 
no  solicitations  could  induce  him  to  concur  in 
shedding  the  blood  of  the  king.  His  name 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  commissioners  :  he  at- 
Jan. 8.  tended  at  the  first  meeting,  in  which  no  busi- 
ness was  transacted,  but  he  constantly  refused 
to  be  present  at  their  subsequent  sittings,  or  to 
subscribe  his  name  to  their  resolutions.  This 
conduct  surprised  and  mortified  the  indepen- 
dents; it  probably  arose  from  the  influence  of 
his  wife,  whose  desperate  loyalty  will  soon 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  reader.69 

cannot,  I  think,  be  questioned.  J3y  turning  to  the  journals  it  will 
be  found,  that  on  that  day  the  house  had  divided  on  a  question 
whether  any  more  messages  should  be  received  from  the  lords,  which 
was  carried  in  opposition  to  Ludlow  and  Martyn.  "  Then,""  says 
the  letter,  "  they  fell  on  the  business  of  the  king's  trial.''  On 
this  head  nothing  is  mentioned  in  the  journals;  but  a  motion  which 
would  cause  frequent  allusions  to  it,  was  made  and  carried.  It  was 
for  a  new  great  seal,  on  which  should  be  engraven  the  house  of  com- 
mons with  this  inscription.  "  In  the  first  year  of  freedom,  by  God's 
"  blessing  restored,  1648.''  Such  a  motion  would  naturally  intro- 
duce Cromwell's  speech  respecting  the  deposition  of  the  king,  and 
the  disherison  of  his  posterity. 
*J  Nalson,  Trial  of  Charles  I.     Clarendon  papers,  ii.  App,  li. 
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Before  this  the  king,  in  anticipation  of  his  CHAP, 
subsequent  trial,  had  been  removed  to  the  palace  ^^j 
of  St.  James's.     In  the  third  week  of  his  con-  King  re- 

/»  .     TT  ,    moved 

nnement  in  Hurst  castle,  he  was  suddenly  roused  from  Hurst 
out  of  his  sleep  at  midnight  by  the  fail  of  the  ca^;  i8. 
drawbridge  and  the  trampling  of  horses.     A 
thousand  frightful  ideas  rushed  on  his  mind, 
and   at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  he  dis- 
patched his  servant  Herbert  to  ascertain  the 
the  cause;  but  every  mouth  was  closed,  and 
Herbert  returned  with  the  scanty  information 
that  a  colonel  Harrison  had  arrived.     At  the 
name  the  king  turned  pale,  hastened  into  the 
closet,  and  sought  to  relieve  his  terrors  by  private 
devotion.     In  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
at   Newport,  Harrison   had  been   pointed  out 
to  him  as  a  man  engaged  to  take  his  life.     His 
alarm,  however,  was  unfounded.    Harrison  was 
a  fanatic,  but  no  murderer  :  he  sought,  indeed, 
the  blood  of  the  king,  but  it  was  his  wish  that 
it  should  be  shed  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner, 
not  by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin.      He  had  been 
appointed  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the 
royal  captive,  and  had  come  to  arrange  matters 
with  the  governor,  of  whose  fidelity  some  sus- 
picion existed.    Keeping  himself  private  during 
the  day,  he  departed  in  the  night;  and  two 
days  later  Charles  was  conducted  with  a  nu-    Dec-23- 
merous  escort  to  the  royal  palace  of  Windsor.70 

70  Herbert,  131-136.    Rushworth,  vii.  1375. 
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Hitherto,  notwithstanding  his  confinement, 
the  king  had  always  been  served  with  the  usual 
Few  per-  state;  but  at  Windsor  his  meat  was  brought  to 
rest  theni-  table  uncovered,  and  by  the  hands  of  the  sol- 
selves  m  i  diers:  no  say  was  ffiven:  no  cup  presented  on 

his  favour.  J  *     * 

Dec.  27.    the  knee.     This  absence  ofceremony  made  on 
the  unfortunate  monarch  a  deeper  impression 
than  could  have  been  expected.      It  was,  he 
said,  the  denial  of  that  to  him,  which  by  ancient 
custom  was  due  to  many  of  his  subjects;  and 
rather  than  submit  to  the  humiliation,  he  chose 
to  diminish  the  number  of  the  dishes,  and  to 
take  his  meals  in  private.     Of  the  proceedings 
against  him  he  received  no  official  intelligence; 
but  he  gleaned  the  chief  particulars  through 
the  inquiries  of  Herbert,  and  in  casual  conver- 
sation with  Witchcott  the  governor.     The  in- 
formation was  sufficient  to  appal  the  stoutest 
heart ;  but  Charles  was  of  a  most  sanguine  tem- 
perament, and  though  he  sought  to  fortify  his 
mind  against  the  worst,   he  still  cherished  a 
hope  that  these  menacing   preparations  were 
only  intended  to  extort  from  him  the  resignation 
of  his  crown.     He  relied  on  the  interposition 
of  the  Scots,  the  intercession  of  foreign  powers, 
and  the  attachment  of  many  of  his  English  sub- 
jects.    He   persuaded   himself  that   his   very 
enemies  would  blush  to  shed  the  blood  of  their 
sovereign ;  and  that  their  revenge  would  be  ap- 
peased, and  their  ambition  sufficiently  gratified, 
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by  the  substitution  in  his  place  of  one  of  his    CHAP, 
younger  children  on  the  throne.71 

But  these  were  the  dreams  of  a  man  who 
sought  to  allay  his  fears  by  voluntary  delusions. 
The  princes  of  Europe  looked  with  cold  indiffe- 
rence on  his  fate.  The  king  of  Spain  during 
the  whole  contest  had  maintained  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  the  parliament.  Frederic 
III.  king  of  Denmark,  though  he  was  his  cousin- 
german,  made  no  effort  to  save  his  life ;  and  Hen- 
rietta could  obtain  for  him  no  interposition  from 
France,  where  the  infant  king  had  been  driven 
from  his  capital  by  civil  dissension,  and  she  her- 
self depended  for  subsistence  on  the  charity  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  the  leader  of  the  Fronde.72 
The  Scottish  parliament,  indeed,  made  a  feeble 
effort  in  his  favour.  The  commissioners  sub- 
scribed a  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
commons,  by  whom  it  was  never  answered; 
and  argued  the  case  with  Cromwell,  who  re- 
ferred them  to  the  covenant,  and  maintained, 
that  if  it  was  their  duty  to  punish  the  malignants 
in  general,  it  was  still  more  so  to  punish  him  who 
was  the  chief  of  the  malignants.73 

7;  Herbert,  155.  157.  Whitelock,  365.  Sir  John  Temple 
attributed  his  tranquillity  "  to  a  strange  conceit  of  Ormond's  working 
"  for  him  in  Ireland.  He  still  hangs  upon  that  twigg ;  and  by  the 
"  enquireys  he  made  after  his  and  Inchiquin1s  conjunction,  I  see 
"  he  will  not  be  beaten  off  it."     In  Leicester's  Journal,  48. 

"  Memoirs  of  Retz,  i.  2G1. 

73  Journals,  Jan.  6.  22,  23.  Cobbet,  iii.  1277.  Burnet's  own 
Times,  i.  42. 
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As  the  day  of  trial  approached,  Charles  re- 
signed the  hopes  which  he  had  hitherto  indulg- 
fjlcef^    ed :  and  llis  removal  to  Whitehall  admonished 

mgs  at  the 

trial.  him   to   prepare  for  that  important  scene  on 

Dec   19  i  •    i    i 

which  he  was  soon  to  appear.     Without  infor- 
mation or    advice,   he  could   only  resolve   to 
maintain    the  port  and  dignity   of  a  king,  to 
refuse  the  authority  of  his  judges,  and  to  com- 
mit no  act  unworthy  of  his  exalted  rank  and 
that  of  his  ancestors.     On  the  20th  of  January 
Jan  2^     the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  act  assem- 
bled in  the  painted  chamber,  and  proceeded  in 
state  to  the  upper  end  of  Westminster    hall. 
A  chair  of  crimson  velvet  had  been  placed  for 
the  lord  president,  John  Bradshaw,  serjeant  at 
law :   the  others,  to  the  number  of  sixty-six, 
ranged  themselves  on  either  side,  on  benches 
covered  with  scarlet ;  at  the  feet  of  the  president 
sat  two  clerks   at  a  table,  on  which   lay  the 
sword  and    the  mace ;    and    directly  opposite 
stood  a  chair  intended  for  the  king.     After  the 
preliminary  formalities  of  reading  the  commis- 
sion, and  calling  over  the  members,  Bradshaw 
ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  introduced.74 


74  The  commisioners  according  to  the  act  (for  bills  passed  by  the 
commons  alone  were  now  denominated  acts),  were  in  number  133, 
chosen  out  of  the  lower  house,  the  inns  of  court,  the  city  and  the  army. 
In  one  of  their  first  meetings  they  chose  Bradshaw  for  their  president. 
He  was  a  native  of  Cheshire,  bred  to  the  bar,  and  long  practised  in 
the  guildhall,  and  two  terms  before  had  been  serjeant.  In  the  first  list 
of  commissioners  his  name  did  not  occur:  but  on  the  rejection  of  the 
ordinance  by  the  upper  house,  the  names  of  six  lords  were  erased, 
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Charles  was  received  at  the  door  by  the 
serjeant  at  arms,  and  conducted  by  him  within 
the   bar.     His  step  was  firm,   his  countenance  Behaviour 

n  i         tt      t  i  ,  ol  the  king, 

erect  and  unmoved.  He  did  not  uncover ;  but 
first  seated  himself,  then  arose,  and  surveyed 
the  court  with  an  air  of  superiority,  which 
abashed  and  irritated  his  enemies.  While  the 
clerk  read  the  charge,  he  appeared  to  listen 
with  indifference  :  but  a  smile  of  contempt  was 
seen  to  quiver  on  his  lips  at  the  passage  which 
described  him  asa"  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer, 
"  and  public  and  implacable  enemy  to  the  com- 
"  monwealth  of  England."  At  the  conclusion 
Bradshaw  called  on  him  to  answer:  but  he 
demanded  by  what  lawful  authority  he  had 
been  brought  thither.  He  was  king  of  England, 
and  acknowledged  no  superior  upon  earth  :  the 
crown,  which  he  had  received  from  his  ancestors, 
he  would  transmit  unimpaired  by  any  act  of 
his,  to  his  posterity.  His  case  was  the  case 
of  all  the  people  of  England  :  for  if  force  with- 
out law  could  alter  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  there  was  no  man  who  could  be 
secure  of  his  life  or  liberty  for  an  hour.  He 
was  told  that  the  court  sat  by  the  authority  of 
the  house  of  commons.  But  where,  he  asked, 
were  the  lords  ?     Were  the  commons  the  whole 


and  his  name  with  those  of  five  others  was  substituted.  He  obtained 
for  the  reward  of  his  services  the  estate  of  lord  Cottingfon,  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster,  and  the  office  of  president  of 
the  council. 
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legislature?  Were  they  free?  Were  they  a 
court  of  judicature?  Could  they  confer  on 
others  a  jurisdiction  which  they  did  not  possess 
themselves  ?  He  would  never  acknowledge  an 
unsurped  authority.  It  was  a  duty  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  Almighty  to  disown  every 
lawless  power,  that  invaded  either  the  rights 
of  the  crown  or  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 
Such  was  the  substance  of  his  discourse  de- 
livered on  three  different  days,  and  amidst 
innumerable  interruptions  from  the  president, 
who  would  not  suffer  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  to  be  questioned,  and  at  last  ordered  the 
"  default  and  contempt  of  the  prisoner"  to  be 
recorded. 
He  propo-  The  two  following  days  the  court  sat  in 
se*  a  pri-     private,  to  receive  evidence  that  the  king  had 

vate  con-      *  .  ° 

ference.       commanded  in    several   engagements,    and  to 
an*  2i'    deliberate  on  the  form  of  judgment  to  be  pro- 
nounced.    On    the  third    Bradshaw  took  his 
seat,  dressed  in  scarlet ;    and  Charles  imme- 
diately demanded  to  be  heard.     He  did  not 
mean,  he  said,  on  this  occasion  either  to  ac- 
knowledge or  deny  the  authority  of  the  court : 
his  object  was  to  ask  a  favour,  which  would 
spare  them  the  commission  of  a  great  crime, 
and  restore  the  blessing  of  tranquillity  to  his 
people.     He  asked  permission  to  confer  with 
a  joint  committee  of  the  lords  and  commons. 
The   president  replied  that  the  proposal  was 
not  altogether  new,  though  it  was  now  made 
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for  the  first  time  by  the  king  himself ;  that  it  CHAP, 
pre-supposed  the  existence  of  an  authority  co-  s^L^j 
ordinate  with  that  of  the  commons,  which  could 
not  be  admitted  :  that  its  object  could  only  be 
to  delay  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  now  that 
judgment  was  to  be  pronounced.  Here  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  earnest  expostulation  of 
colonel  Downes,  one  of  the  members.  The 
king  was  immediately  removed ;  the  commis- 
sioners adjourned  into  a  neighbouring  apart- 
ment, and  almost  an  hour  was  spent  in  private 
and  animated  debate.  Had  the  conference 
been  granted,  Charles  would  have  proposed 
(so  at  least  it  was  understood)  to  resign  the 
crown  in  favour  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 

When  the  court  resumed,  Bradshaw  an-  is  coa. 
nounced  to  him  the  refusal  of  his  request,  and  demned° 
proceeded  to  animadvert  in  harsh  and  unfeel- 
ing language  on  the  principal  events  of  his  reign. 
The  meek  spirit  of  the  prisoner  was  roused  : 
he  made  an  attempt  to  speak,  but  he  was  im- 
mediately silenced  with  the  remark,  that  the 
time  for  his  defence  was  past;  that  he  had 
spurned  the  numerous  opportunities  offered  him 
by  the  indulgence  of  the  court ;  and  that  no- 
thing remained  for  his  judges  but  to  pronounce 
sentence ;  for  they  had  learned  from  holy  wv*it 
that  "  to  acquit  the  guilty  was  of  equal  abo- 
"  mination  as  to  condemn  the  innocent." 
The  charge  was  again  read,  and  was  followed 
by  the  judgement,  "  that  the  court  being  satis- 

vol.  x.  2  o 
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CHAP. 
V. 


Lady 
Fairfax. 


"  fied  in  conscience  that  he,  the  said  Charles 
"  Stuart,  was  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  which  he 
•'  had  been  accused,  did  adjudge  him  as  a  ty- 
"  rant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  public  enemy  to 
"  the  good  people  of  the  nation,  to  be  put  to 
"  death  by  the  severing  his  head  from  his 
body."  The  king  heard  it  in  silence,  some- 
times smiling  with  contempt,  sometimes  raising 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  he  appealed  from  the 
malice  of  men  to  the  justice  of  the  Almighty. 
At  the  conclusion  the  commissioners  rose  in  a 
body  to  testify  their  assent,  and  Charles  made 
a  last  and  more  earnest  effort  to  speak ;  but 
Bradshaw  ordered  him  to  be  removed,  and  the 
guards  hurried  him  out  of  the  hall.75 

During  this  trial  a  strong  military  force  had 
been  kept  under  arms  to  suppress  any  demon- 
stration of  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  the  king. 
On  the  first  day,  when  the  name  of  Fairfax,  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  was  called,  a  female 
voice  cried  from  the  gallery,  "  he  has  more  wit 
"  than  to  be  here."  On  another  occasion,  when 
Bradshaw  attributed  the  charge  against  the 
king  to  the  consentient  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  the  same  female  voice  ex- 
claimed, "  no,  not  one-tenth  of  the  people." 
A  faint  murmur  of  approbation  followed,  but 
was  instantly  suppressed  by  the  military. 
The   speaker  was  recognised  to  be  lady  Fair- 

74  See  the  trial  of  Charles  Stuart,  with  additions  by  Nalson,  folio; 
London,  1735. 
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fax,  the  wife  of  the  commander-in-chief;  and 
these  affronts,  probably  on  that  account,  were 
suffered  to  pass  unnoticed.76 

When  Coke,  the  solicitor  general,  opened 
the  pleadings,  the  king  gently  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder  with  his  cane,  crying,  "  hold 
"  hold.''  At  the  same  moment  the  silver  head  of 
the  cane  fell  off,  and  rolled  on  the  floor.  It  was 
an  accident  which  might  have  happened  at  any 
time ;  but  in  this  superstitious  age  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  taken  for  an  omen.  Both  his  friends 
and  enemies  interpreted  it  as  a  presage  of  his 
approaching  decapitation.77 

On  one  day,  as  the  king  entered  the  court, 

he  heard  behind  him  the  cry  of  "justice,  jus- 

"  tice;"  on  another,  as  he  passed  between  two 

lines  of  soldiers,  the  word    "  execution"  was 

repeatedly  sounded  in  his  ears.    He  bore  these 

affronts  with  patience,  and  on  his  return  said 

to  Herbert,  "lam  well  assured  that  the  sol- 

"  diers  bear  me  no  malice.     The  cry  was  sug- 

"  gested    by    their    officers,    for  whom    they 

"  would  do  the  like,  if  there  were  occasion."78 

On  his  return  from  the  hall,  men  and  women 

crowded  behind  the  guards,  and  called  aloud, 

78  Nalson's  Trial.     Clarendon,  iii.  254.     State  Trials,  366,  367,  - 
368.  fol.  1730. 

77  Nalson.  Herbert,  165.  "  He  seemed  unconcerned;  yet  told 
44  the  bishop,  it  really  made  a  great  impression  on  him;  and  to  this 
*•  hour,  says  he,  I  know  not  possibly  how  it  should  come."  War- 
wick, 340. 

7*  Herbert,  163,  164. 
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"  God   preserve  your  majesty."     But  one  of 
the  soldiers  venturing  to  say,  "  God  bless  you 
"  Sir,"  received  a  stroke  on  the  head  from  an 
officer  with  his  cane.     "  Truly,"  observed  the 
king,  "  I  think  the  punishment  exceeded  the 
"  offence."79 
King  pre-        By  his  conduct  during   these    proceedings 
deSL  °r      Charles  had  exalted  his  character  even  in  the 
estimation   of  his   enemies :    he  had   now  to 
prepare  himself  for  a  still  more  trying  scene, 
to  nerve  his  mind  against  the  terrors  of  a  pub- 
lic and  ignominious  death.     But  he  was  no 
longer  the  man  he  had  been  before  the  civil 
war.     Affliction  had  chastened  his  mind :  he 
had  learned  from  experience  to  submit  to  the 
visitations  of  Providence :  and  he  sought  and 
found  strength  and  relief  in  the  consolations  of 
Jan.  28.    religion.     The    next  day,    the    Sunday,    was 
spent  by  him  at  St.  James's,  by  the  commis- 
sioners  at  Whitehall.     They  observed  a  fast, 
preached    on    the    judgments    of    God,    and 
prayed  for  a  blessing  on  the  commonwealth. 
He  devoted  his  time  to  devotional  exercises  in 
the  company  of  Herbert  and  of  Dr.  Juxon, 
bishop  of  London,  who  at  the  request  of  Hugh 
Peters,  (and  it  should  be  recorded  to  the  ho- 
nour of  that  fanatical  preacher)  had  been  per- 
mitted  to  attend  the  monarch.     His  nephew 
the  prince  elector,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the 


79  Herbert,  163,  165. 
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marquess  of  Hertford,  and  several  other  noble- 
men, came  to  the  door  of  his  bed-chamber,  to 
pay  their  last  respects  to  their  sovereign:  but 
they  were  told  in  his  name  that  he  thanked 
them  for  their  attachment,   and  desired  their 
prayers  :  that  the  shortness  of  his  time  admo- 
nished   him  to  think   of  another  world ;  and 
that  the  only  moments  which  he  could  spare, 
must  be  given  to  his  children.     These  were 
two,   the  princess  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of 
York ;  the  former  wept  for  her  father's  fate ; 
the  latter,  too  young  to  understand  the  cause, 
joined  his  tears  through  sympathy.     Charles 
placed    them    on    his  knees,   gave  them  such 
advice    as  was  adapted    to   their   years,   and 
seemed  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  pertinency 
of   their  answers.     In  conclusion  he  divided 
a  few  jewels  between  them,  kissed  them,  gave 
them  his  blessing,  and  hastily  retired  to  his 
devotions.80 

On  the  last  night  of  his  life  he  slept  soundly 
about  four  hours  :  and  early  in  the  morning  Jan#  30, 
awakened  Herbert,  who  lay  on  a  pallet  by  his 
bed-side.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  is  my  second 
'-'  marriage  day.  I  would  be  as  trim  as  may 
"  be  ;  for  before  night  I  hope  to  be  espoused  to 
"  my  blessed  Jesus."  He  then  pointed  out 
the  clothes  which  he  meant  to  wear,  and  or- 
dered two  shirts  on  account  of  the  severity  of 

*°  Herbert,  169—180.     State  Trials,  357-360. 
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the  weather.  "  For,''  he  observed,  "  were  I 
"  to  shake  through  cold,  my  enemies  would 
"  attribute  it  to  fear.  I  would  have  no  such 
"  imputation.  I  fear  not  death.  Death  is  not 
"  terrible  to  me.  I  bless  my  God  I  am  pre- 
"  pared."81 

The  king  spent  an  hour  in  privacy  with  the 
bishop  :  Herbert  was  afterwards  admitted  ; 
and  about  ten  o'clock  colonel  Hacker  an- 
nounced that  it  was  time  to  proceed  to  White- 
hall. He  obeyed,  was  conducted  on  foot, 
between  two  detachments  of  military,  across 
the  park,  and  received  permission  to  repose 
himself  in  his  former  bed-chamber.  Dinner 
had  been  prepared  for  him  :  but  he  refused  to 
eat,  though  afterwards  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
bishop,  he  took  the  half  of  a  manchet  and  a 
glass  of  wine.  Here  he  remained  almost  two 
hours  in  constant  expectation  of  the  last  sum- 
mons, spending  his  time  partly  in  prayer,   and 


81  Herbert,  183 — 185.  I  may  here  insert  an  anecdote,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  Charles  attributed  his  misfortunes  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  counsels  of  archbishop  Laud.  On  the  last  night  of  his 
life,  he  had  observed  that  Herbert  was  restless  during  his  sleep, 
and  in  the  morning  insisted  on  knowing  the  cause.  Herbert  an- 
swered that  he  was  dreaming.  He  saw  Laud  enter  the  room  :  the 
king  took  him  aside,  and  spoke  to  him  with  a  pensive  countenance  j 
the  archbishop  sighed,  retired,  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
Charles  replied,  "  it  is  very  remarkable:  but  he  is  dead.  Yet  had 
"  we  conferred  together  during  life,  'tis  very  likely  (albeit  I  loved 
"  him  well)  I  should  have  said  something  to  him,  might  have  occa. 
"  sioned  his  sigh."  Herbert's  letter  to  Dr.  Samways,  published  at 
the  end  of  his  memoirs,  p.  220. 
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partly  in  discourse   with    Dr.   Juxon.     There    CHAP, 
might   have  been   nothing  mysterious   in   the     v^^L^ 
delay  :    if  there  was,  it  may  perhaps   be  ex- 
plained from  the  following  circumstances. 

Four  days  had  now  elapsed  since  the  arrival  Letter  from 
of  ambassadors  from  the  Hague  to  intercede  in 
his  favour.  It  was  only  on  the  preceding 
evening  that  they  had  obtained  audiences  of 
the  two  houses,  and  hitherto  no  answer  had 
been  returned.  In  their  company,  came  Sey- 
mour, the  bearer  of  two  letters  from  the  prince 
of  Wales,  one  addressed  to  the  king,  the  other 
to  the  lord  Fairfax.  He  had  already  delivered 
the  letter,  and  with  it  a  sheet  of  blank  paper 
subscribed  with  the  name  and  sealed  with  the 
arms  of  the  prince.  It  was  the  price  which 
he  offered  to  the  grandees  of  the  army  for  the 
life  of  his  father.  Let  them  fill  it  up  with  the 
conditions  :  whatever  they  might  be,  they  were 
already  granted ;  his  seal  and  signature  were 
affixed.82  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  offer 
may  have  induced  the  leaders  to  pause.  That 
Fairfax  laboured  to  postpone  the  execution, 
was  always  asserted  by  his  friends :  and  we 
have  evidence  to  prove  that  though  he  was  at 
Whitehall,  he  knew  not,  or  at  least  pretended 
not  to  know,  what  was  passing.83 

82  For  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  see  the  journals  of  the  house 
of  commons  on  the  26th.  A  fac-simile  of  the  carte  blanche,  with 
the  signature  of  the  prince,  graces  the  title-page  of  the  third  volume 
of  the  Original  Letters,  published  by  Mr.  Ellis. 

M  "  Mean  time  they  went  into  the  long  gallery,  where  chancing. 
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In  the  meanwhile  Charles  enjoyed  the  con- 
solation of  learning  that  his  son  had  not  for- 

ilbehead?  &otten  mm  m  his  distress.     By  the  indulgence 
ed.  of  colonel  Tomlinson,  Seymour  was  admitted, 

delivered  the  letter,  and  received  the  royal  in- 
structions for  the  prince.  He  was  hardly  gone, 
when  Hacker  arrived  with  the  fatal  summons. 
The  king  proceeded  through  the  long  gallery, 
lined  on  each  side  with  soldiers,  who,  far  from 
insulting  the  fallen  monarch,  appeared  by  their 
sorrowful  looks  to  sympathise  with  his  fate. 
At  the  end  an  aperture  had  been  made  in  the 
wall,  through  which  he  stepped  at  once  upon 
the  scaffold.  It  was  hung  with  black  :  at  the 
further  end  were  seen  the  two  executioners, 
the  block,  and  the  axe:  below  appeared  in 
arms  several  regiments  of  horse  and  foot :  and 
beyond,  as  far  as  the  eye  was  permitted  to 
reach,  waved  a  dense  and  countless  crowd  of 
spectators.  The  king  stood  collected  and 
undismayed    amidst   the   apparatus  of  death. 


"  to  meet  the  general,  he  ask'd  Mr.  Herbert  how  the  king  did  ? 
"  Which  he  thought  strange.... His  question  being  answer'd,  the 
"  general  seem'd  much  surprized."  Herbert,  194,  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Herbert  could  have  mistaken  or  fabricated  such  a 
question,  or  that  Fairfax  would  have  asked  it,  had  he  known  what 
had  taken  place.  To  his  assertion  that  Fairfax  was  with  the  officers 
in  Harrison's  room,  employed  in  "prayer or  discourse,"  it  has  been 
objected  that  his  name  does  not  occur  among  the  names  of  those  who 
were  proved  to  have  been  there  at  the  trial  of  the  regicides.  But  this 
is  no  contradiction.  The  witnesses  speak  of  what  happened  before,. 
Herbert  of  what  happened  during,  the  execution. 
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There  was   in  his  countenance   that   cheerful 
intrepidity,  in   his  demeanour   that    dignified 
calmness,  which  had  characterised  in  the  hall 
of  Fotheringay,  his  royal  grandmother,  Mary 
Stuart.    It  was  his  wish  to  address  the  people  : 
but  they  were  kept  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
voice  by  the  swords  of  the  military ;  and  there- 
fore confining  his  discourse  to  the  few  persons 
standing  with  him  on  the  scaffold,  he  took,  he 
said,  the  opportunity  of  denying  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  God,  the  crimes  of  which  he  had 
been  accused.     It  was  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
houses  of  parliament,  that  the  war  and  all  its 
evils  should  be  charged.     The  parliament  had 
first  invaded  the  rights  of  the  crown  by  claim- 
ing the  command  of  the  army :  it  had  provoked 
hostilities  by  issuing  commissions  for  the  levy 
of  forces,  before  he  had  raised  a  single  man. 
But  he  had  forgiven  all,  even  those  whoever 
they  were,  (for  he  did  not  desire  to  know  their 
names,)  who  had  brought  him  to  his  death. 
He  did  more  than  forgive  them,  he  prayed  that 
they  might  repent.     But  for  that  purpose  they 
must  do  three  things  :  they  must  render  to  God 
his  due,  by  settling  the  church  according  to 
the  scripture  :  they  must  restore  to  the  crown 
those  rights  which  belonged  to  it  by  law ;  and 
they  must  teach  the  people  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  the  subject ;    those 
persons  could  not  be  governors  who  were  to  be 
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governed,  they  could  not  rule,  whose  duty  rt 
was  to  obey.  Then,  in  allusion  to  the  offers 
formerly  made  to  him  by  the  army,  he  con- 
cluded with  these  words :  "  Sirs,  it  was  for 
"  the  liberties  of  the  people  that  I  am  come 
"  here.  If  I  would  have  assented  to  an  arbi- 
"  trary  sway,  to  have  all  things  changed  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  power  of  the  sword,  I  needed 
"  not  to  have  come  hither :  and  therefore  1  tell 
"  you,  (and  I  pray  God  it  be  not  laid  to  your 
"  charge,)  that  I  am  the  martyr  of  the  people." 

Having  added,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Juxon,  "  I  die  a  christian  according  to  the 
"  profession  of  the  church  of  England,  as  I 
"  found  it  left  me  by  my  father,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  prelate,  "  I  have  on 
"  my  side  a  good  cause,  and  a  gracious  God." 

Bishop. — There  is  but  one  stage  more:  it 
is  turbulent  and  troublesome,  but  a  short  one. 
It  will  carry  you  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
there  you  will  find  joy  and  comfort. 

King. — I  go  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incor- 
ruptible crown. 

Bishop. — You  exchange  an  earthly  for  an 
eternal  crown — a  good  exchange. 

Being  ready,  he  bent  his  neck  on  the  block, 
and  after  a  short  pause,  stretched  out  his  hands 
as  a  signal.  At  that  instant  the  axe  descended  ; 
the  head  rolled  from  the  body :  and  a  deep 
groan  burst  from  the  multitude  of  the  specta- 
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tors.  But  they  had  no  leisure  to  testify  their 
feeling-;  two  troops  of  horse  dispersed  them 
in  different  directions.84 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  unfortunate  Charles 
Stuart,  an  awful  lesson  to  the  possessors  of 


8*  Herbert,  189—194.     Warwick,  344.    Nalson,  Trial  of  Charles 
Stuart.     The  royal  corpse,  having  been  embalmed,  was  after  some 
days  delivered  to  the  earl  of  Richmond  for  private  interment  at 
Windsor.     That  nobleman,  accompanied  by  the  marquess  of  Hert- 
ford, the  earls  of  Southampton  and  Lindsey,  Dr.  Juxon,  and  a  few 
of  the  king's  attendants,  deposited  it  in  a  vault  in  the  choir  of  St. 
George's  chapel,  which  already  contained  the  remains  of  Henry  Vin. 
and  his  third   queen   Jane  Seymour.    (Herbert,  203.     Blencowe, 
Sydney  papers,  64.)     Notwithstanding  such  authority,  the  assertion 
of  Clarendon  that  the  place  could  not  be  discovered,  threw  some 
doubt  upon  the  subject.     But  in  1813,  it  chanced  that  the  workmen 
made  an  aperture  in  a  vault  corresponding  in  situation,  and  occupied 
by  three  coffins ;  and  his  present   majesty,  then   prince  Regent, 
ordered  an  investigation  to  ascertain  the  truth.    One  of  the  coffins, 
in  conformity  with  the  account  of  Herbert,  was  of   lead,  with 
a  leaden  scroll  in  which  were  cut  the  words  "  King  Charles."     In 
the  upper  lid  of  this  an  opening  was  made ;  and  when  the  cere  cloth 
and  unctuous  matter  were  removed>  the  features  of  the  face,  as  far  as 
they  could  be  distinguished,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  por- 
traits of  Charles  I.     To  complete  the  proof,  the  head  was  found  to 
have  been  separated  from  the  trunk  by  some  sharp  instrument,  which 
had  cut  through  the  fourth  vertebra  of  the  neck.     See  "  An  account 
"  of  what  appeared  on  opening  the  coffin  of  king  Charles  I.  by  sir 
"  Henry  Halford,  bart."    1813 — It  was  observed  at  the  same  time, 
that  "  the  lead  coffin  of  Henry  VIII.  had  been  beaten  in  about  the 
"  middle,  and  a  considerable  opening  in  that  part  exposed  a  mere 
"skeleton  of  the  king.''    This  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  from 
a  passage  in  Herbert,  who  tells  us  that  while  the  workmen  were  em- 
ployed about  the  inscription,  the  chapel  was  cleared,  but  a  soldier 
contrived  to  conceal  himself,  descended  into  the  vault,  cut  off  some 
of  the  velvet  pall,  and  "  wimbled  a  hole  into  the  largest  coffin."     He 
was  caught,  and  "  a  bone  was  found  about  him,  which,  he  said,  he 
**  would  haft  a  knife  with."     Herbert,  204.     See  note  (D.)  . 
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royalty,  to  watch  the  growth  of  public  opinion, 
and  to  moderate  their  pretensions  in  conformity 
with  the  reasonable  desires  of  their  subjects. 
Had  he  lived  at  a  more  early  period,  when  the 
sense  of  wrong  was  quickly  subdued  by  the 
habit  of  submission,  his  reign  would  probably 
have  been  marked  bv  fewer  violations  of  the 

•J 

national  liberties.  It  was  resistance  that  made 
him  a  tyrant.  The  spirit  of  the  people  refused 
to  yield  to  the  encroachments  of  authority : 
and  one  act  of  oppression  placed  him  under 
the  necessity  of  committing  another,  till  he  had 
revived  and  enforced  all  those  odious  preroga- 
tives, which,  though  usually  claimed,  were  but 
sparingly  exercised,  by  his  predecessors.  For 
some  years  his  efforts  seemed  successful :  but 
the  Scottish  insurrection  revealed  the  delu- 
sion ;  he  had  parted  with  the  real  authority  of 
a  king,  when  he  forfeited  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  his  subjects. 

But  while  we  blame  the  illegal  measures  of 
Charles,  we  ought  not  to  screen  from  censure 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  his  principal  oppo- 
nents. From  the  moment  that  war  seemed  in- 
evitable, they  acted,  as  if  they  thought  them- 
selves absolved  from  all  obligations  of  honour 
and  honesty.  They  never  ceased  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  people  by  misrepresentation 
and  calumny :  they  exercised  a  power  far  more 
arbitrary  and  formidable,  than  had  ever  been 
claimed  by  the   king ;    they    punished    sum- 
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marily,  on  mere  suspicion,  and  without  atten- 
tion to  the  forms  of  law ;  and  by  their  commit- 
tees they  established  in  every  county  a  knot  of 
petty   tyrants,   who   disposed   at   will   of  the 
liberty  and  property  of  the  inhabitants.     Such 
anomalies   may  perhaps   be  inseparable   from 
the  jealousies,  the  resentments  and  the  heart- 
burnings, which  are  engendered  in  civil  com- 
motions;  but  certain  it  is  that  right  and  jus- 
tice had  seldom  been  more  wantonly  outraged, 
than   they  were  by   those,  who  professed  to 
have  drawn  the  sword  in  the  defence  of  right 
and  justice. 

Neither  should  the  death  of  Charles  be  at- 
tributed to  the  vengeance  of  the  people.    They 
for  the  most  part,  declared  themselves  satisfied 
with  their  victory  :  they  sought  not  the  blood 
of  the  captive  monarch ;  they  were  even  will 
-ing  to  replace  him  on  the  throne,  under  those 
limitations  which  they  deemed  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  their  rights.    The  men  who 
hurried  him  to  the  scaffold,  were  a  small  faction 
of  bold   and   ambitious   spirits,   who   had   the 
address  to  guide  the  passions  and  fanaticism  of 
their  followers,  and  were  enabled  through  them 
to  control  the  real  sentiments  of  the  nation. 
Even  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  king,  scarcely  one-half  could 
be  induced  to  attend  at  his   trial ;    and  many 
of  those  who  concurred  in  his   condemnation, 
subscribed    the     sentence    with    feelings     of 
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shame  and  remorse.  But  so  it  always  happens 
in  revolutions.  The  most  violent  put  them- 
selves forward ;  their  viligance  and  activity 
seems  to  multiply  their  number,  and  the  daring 
of  the  few  wins  the  ascendency  over  the  indo- 
lence or  the  pusillanimity  of  the  many. 
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NOTE  [A,]  Pages  156  and  178. 


jl  he  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  that  I  have  not  alluded 
to  the   immense  multitude   of  English  protestants  said  to  have 
been  massacred  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.     I  am  per- 
fectly aware  that  Clarendon  speaks   "  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
"  murdered  before  they  suspected  themselves  to  be  in  any  danger, 
"  or  could  provide  for  their  own  defence  by  drawing  together  in 
"  towns  or  strong  houses :"     (Clarendon,  i.  299.     See  also  his 
History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,)  that  a  nameless  writer,  copied 
by  Nalson,  says,  that  the  insurgents   "  within  a  few  days  mur- 
"  dered  an  incredible  number  of  protestants,  men,  women,  and 
"  children    indiscriminately"     (Nalson,    ii.    591)  ;    that   May 
asserts,  that  "  the  persons  of  above  200,000  men,   women,  and 
"  children,   were  murdered,  many  of  them  with  exquisite  and 
"  unheard-of  tortures  within  the  space  of  one  month,"  (May,  81), 
and  that  the  same  has  been  repeated  by  writers  without  number. 
But  such  assertions  appear  to  me  rhetorical  flourishes,  rather  than 
historical  statements.     They  are  not  founded  on  authentic  docu- 
ments.    They  lead  the  reader  to  suppose,  that  the  rebels  had 
formed  a  plan  to  surprise  and  murder  all  the  protestant  inhabit- 
ants :  whereas  the  fact  was,  that  they  sought  to  recover  the  lands 
which  in  the  last  and  the  present  reign  had  been  taken  from 
them  and  given  to  the  English  planters.     They  warned  the  in- 
truders to  be  gone ;  they  expelled  them  from  the  plantations  ; 
they  seized  their  goods,  and  burnt  their  houses.     That  in  the 
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prosecution  of  this  object  many  lives  would  be  lost  on  both  sides 
is  evident.  As  early  as  October  27,  colonel  Crawford  killed  300 
Irish  with  his  cavalry  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  and  on  the  28th 
colonel  Matthews  slaughtered  above  150  more,  "  starting  them 
"  like  hares  out  of  the  bushes  :"  (Carte,  i.  186),  and  on  the 
other  hand,  many  insulated  acts  of  murder  by  the  rebels 
prompted  chiefly  by  the  revenge  of  individuals,  occurred,  But 
that  no  premeditated  design  of  a  general  massacre  existed,  and 
that  no  such  massacre  was  made,  is  evident  from  the  official 
dispatches  of  the  lords  justices  during  the  months  of  October, 
November,  and  December. 

1°.  We  have  tbeir  dispatches  of  October  the  25th,  with  thy 
accompanying  documents  (Lords'  Journals,  iv.  412.  Nalson,  ii. 
514 — 523)  :  but  in  these  there  is  no  mention  of  any  one  murder. 
After  detailing  the  rising  and  plundering  by  the  insurgents,  they 
add,  "  this,  though  too  much,  is  all  that  wo  yet  hear  is  done  by 
"them."     Journals,  ibid.  Nalson,  ii.  516. 

2°.  In  a  letter  to  the  privy  council,  of  November  15,  they  thus 
describe  the  conduct  of  the  rebels  :  "  They  have  seized  the 
"  houses  and  estates  of  almost  all  the  English  in  the  counties  of 
"  Monoghan,  Cavan,  Fermanagh,  Armagh,  Tirone,  Donegall, 
"  Letrim,  Longford,  and  a  great  part  of  the  county  of  Downe, 
"  some  of  which  are  houses  of  good  strength,  and  dispossessed 
"  the  English  of  their  arms,  and  some  of  the  English  gentlemen 
"  whoso  houses  they  seized  (even  without  any  resistance  in  re- 
''  gard  of  the  suddenness  of  their  surprise),  the  rebels  most  barba- 
"  rously,  not  only  murdered,  but,  as  we  are  informed,  hewed 
"  some  of  them  to  pieces.  They  surprised  the  greatest  part  of  a 
"  horse  troop  of  his  majesties  army,  commanded  by  the  lord 
"  Grandison,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  and  possessed  them- 
"  selves  of  their  arms.  They  apprehended  the  lord  Caultield 
"  and  sir  Edward  Trevor,  a  member  of  this  board,  and  sir 
"  Charles  Pointe9,  and  Mr.  Branthwait,  agent  to  the  earl  of 
'•  Essex,  and  a  great  number  of  other  gentlemen  of  good  quality 
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"  of  tlio  English  in  several  parts,  whom  I  hoy  still  keep  prisoners; 
'*  as  also  the  lord  Blaynoy's  lady  and  children,  and  divers  other 
*'  ladies  and  gentlewomen.  They  have  wasted,  destroyed,  and 
"  spoyled  wheresoever  they  came,  and  now  their  fury  begins  to 
"  threaten  the  English  plantations  in  the  Queen's  county  and 
"  King's  county,  and,  by  their  example,  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
"  of  Longford,  a  native  and  papist,  is  likewise  risen  in  arms,  and 
"  followed  by  the  Irish  there,  where  they  rob,  spoyl,  and  destroy 
"  the  English  with  great  cruelty. 

"  In  these  their  assaults  of  the  English,  they  have  slain  many, 
"  robbed  and  spoyled  thousands,  reduced  men  of  good  estates  in 
"  lands,  who  lived  plentifully  and  well,  to  such  a  condition  as 
<'  they  left  them  not  so  much  as  a  shirt  to  cover  their  nakedness- 
''  They  turned  out  of  their  estates  many  of  considerable  fortunes 
"  in  goods,  and  left  them  in  great  want  and  misery,  and  even 
"  the  Irish  servants  and  tenants  of  the  English,  who  lived  under 
"'  them,  rise  against  them  with  great  malignity,  and  joyn  with 
"  the  rebels.  They  defaced  the  chargeable  buildings  and  profit- 
"  able  improvements  of  the  English,  to  their  uttermost  power. 
"  They  threaten  all  the  English  to  be  gone  by  a  time,  or  they 
'*  will  destroy  them  utterly ;  and  indeed  they  give  out  publickly, 
"  that  their  purpose  is  totally  to  extirp  the  English  and  pro- 
"  testants,  and  not  to  lay  down  arms  until  by  act  of  parliament 
"  here,  the  Romish  religion  be  established,  and  that  the  govern- 
"  ment  be  settled  in  the  hands  of  natives,  and  all  the  old  Irish 
"  restored  to  the  lands  of  their  supposed  ancestors."  Nalson, 
p.  889. 

3°.  In  another  of  the  same  date,  to  be  read  in  the  house  of 
commons,  they  express  themselves  thus,  "  By  killing  and  de- 
"  stroying  so  many  English  and  protestants  in  several  parts,  by 
*'  robbing  and  spoyling  of  them,  and  many  thousands  more  of 
"  his  majesties  good  subjects,  by  seizing  so  many  castles,  houses, 
"  and  places  of  strength,  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by 
"  threatning  the  English  to  depart,  or  otherwise  they  will  destroy 
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"  them  utterly ;  and  all  their  wickedness  acted  against  the 
"  English  and  protestants  with  so  much  inhumanity  and  cruelty, 
*'  as  cannot  be  imagined  to  come  from  christians,  even  towards 
"  infidels."     Ibid.  p.  893. 

4°.  In  the  fourth,  of  November  25,  they  describe  the  progress 
of  the  rebellion.  "  In  both  counties,  as  well  Wickloe  as  Wex- 
"  ford,  all  the  castles  and  houses  of  the  English,  with  all  their 
"  substance,  are  come  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  the 
"  English,  with  their  wives  and  children  strip'd  naked,  and  ba- 
"  nished  thence  by  their  fury  and  rage.  The  rebels  in  the 
"  county  of  Longford  do  still  increase  also,  as  well  in  their  num- 
"  bers,  as  in  their  violence.  The  Ulster  rebels  are  grown  so 
"  strong,  as  they  have  sufficient  men  to  leave  behind  them  in  the 
"  places  they  have  gotten  northward,  and  to  lay  siege  to  some 

"not  yet  taken They  have  already  taken  Mellifont,  the 

"  lord  Moor's  house,  though  with  the  loss  of  about  120  men  of 
"  theirs,  and  there   (in  cold  blood)  they  murdered  ten  of  those 

"  that  manfully  defended  that  place In  the  county  of  Meath 

"also.... the  rebels  rob  and  spoil  the  English  protestants  till 
"  within  six  miles  of  Dublin."     Ibid.  900,  901. 

5°.  We  have  a  fifth  dispatch,  of  November  27th,  "  The  dis- 
"  turbances  are  now  grown  so  general,  that  in  most  places,  and 
"  even  round  about  this  city  within  four  miles  of  us,  not  only 
"  the  open  rebels  of  mere  Irish,  but  the  natives  men,  women, 
'*  and  children,  joy n  together  and  fall  on  the  neighbours  that  are 
"  English  or  protestants,  and  rob  and  spoil  them  of  all  they  have, 
"  nor  can  we  help  it."     Nalson,  902. 

6°.  I  shall  add  a  sixth,  of  December  14th,  "  They  continue 
"  their  rage  and  malignity  against  the  English  and  protestants, 
"  who  if  they  leave  their  goods  or  cattel  for  more  safety  with 
"  any  papists,  those  are  called  out  by  the  rebels,  and  the  papists 
"  goods  or  cattel  left  behind  ;  and  now  upon  some  new  councils 
"  taken  by  them,  they  have  added  to  their  former  a  farther  degree 
';  of  ciuelty,  even  of  the  highest  nature,  which  is  to  proclaim, 
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'*  that  if  any  Irish  shall  harbour  or-irelieve  any  English,  that  be 
"  suffered  to  escape  them  with  his  life,  that  it  shall  be  penal 
"  even  to  death  to  such  Irish  ;  and  so  they  will  be  sure  though 
"  they  put  not  those  English  actually  to  the  sword,  yet  they  do 
"  as  certainly  and  with  more  cruelty  cut  them  off  that  way,  than 
"  if  they  had  done  it  by  the  sword  ;  and  they  profess  they  will 
*'*  never  give  over  until  they  leave  not  any  seed  of  an  Englishman 
"in  Ireland."  Ibid.  911.  They  then  add  an  account  of  a 
castle  in  the  town  of  Longford  having  surrendered  on  a  promise 
of  quarter,  when  a  priest  killed  the  minister,  and  others  killed 
some  of  the  captives  and  hanged  the  rest.  Ibid.  913.  "  The 
«*  rebels  of  the  county  of  Kildare  have  taken  the  Naas  and  Kil- 
"  dare  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  The  rebels  of  Meath  have 
"  taken  Trim  and  Ashboy  in  the  county  of  Meath,  and  divers 
"  other  places.  The  rebels  of  the  county  of  Dublin  have  pos- 
"  sessed  Swoords  and  Rathcoole,  and  spoyled  all  the  English 
"  and  protestants  even  to  the  gates  of  Dublin."      Nalson,  914. 

If  we  consider  the  language  of  these  dispatches,  and  at  the 
same  time  recollect  who  were  the  writers,  and  what  an  interest 
they  had  to  exaggerate  the  excesses  of  the  insurgents,  we  must, 
I  think,  conclude  that  hitherto  no  general  massacre  had  been 
made  or  attempted. 

On  the  23d  of  December  the  same  lords  justices  granted  a 
commission  to  Henry  Jones,  dean  of  Kilmore,  and  seven  other 

clergymen,  in  these  words:  "  Know  ye  that  we do  hereby 

"  give  unto  you full  power  and  authority to  call  before 

"you,  and  examine  upon  oath  on  the  holy  Evangelists. ..  .as 
"  well  all  such  persons  as  have  been  robbed  and  despoiled,  as  all 
"  the  witnesses,  that  can  give  testimony  therein  what  robberies 
"  and  spoils  have  been  committed  on  them  since  the  22d  of 
"  October  last,  or  shall  hereafter  be  committed  on  them  or  any 
«'  of  them :  what  the  particulars  were,  or  are,  whereof  they  were 
"  or  shall  be  so  robbed  or  spoiled ;  to  what  value,  by  whom, 
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what  their  names  are,  or  where  they  now  or  last  dwelt  that 
'•  committed  these  robberies.  On  what  day  or  night  the  said 
if  robberies  or  spoils  committed  or  to  be  committed,  were  done*, 
"  what  traitorous  or  disloyal  words,  speeches,  or  actions,  were 
"  then  or  at  any  other  time  uttered  or  committed  by  those  robbers 
'*  or  any  of  them,  and  how  often  •  and  all  other  circumstances 
"  concerning  the  said  particulars,  and  every  of  them.  And  you> 
"  our  said  commissioners,  are  to  reduce  to  writing  all  the  exami- 
'*  nations,  &c.  and  the  same  to  return  to  our  justices  and  council 
"  of  this  our  realm  of  Ireland.''     Temple,  Irish  Reb.  p.  137. 

Let  the  reader  consider  the  purport  of  this  commission,  and  he 
will  certainly  think  it  strange  that,  if  a  general  massacre  of  the 
protestants  had  taken  place,  if  200,000,  as  May  says,  or  even 
the  smaller  number  of  40  or  50,000,  had  been  murdered,  the 
lords  justices  should  have  omitted  to  mention  so  bloody  a  trans- 
action. However,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1643,  they  issued 
another  commission  to  the  same  persons;  with  this  additional  in- 
struction, to  inquire  "  what  lands  had  been  seized,  and  what 
*«  murders  committed  by  the  rebels  ;  what  numbers  of  British 
"  protestants  had  perished  in  the  way  to  Dublin,  or  any  other 
"  place  whither  they  fled,  and  how  many  had  turned  papists 
"  since  the  22d  of  October."  Warner,  J  61.  294.  Here  murders 
are  indeed  mentioned,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  the 
justices  were  still  ignorant  of  any  general  or  even  extensive 
massacre. 

The  commissioners  accordingly  took  depositions  from  March 
24th  till  October,  1644,  and  the  examinations  fill  thirty-two 
large  volumes  folio,  deposited  in  the  college  library  at  Dublin. 
Warner,  after  a  diligent  inspection,  observes  that  "  in  infinitely 
«'  the  greatest  number  of  them,  the  words  being  duly  sivorti, 
11  have  the  pen  drawn  through  them,  with  the  same  ink  with 
"  which  the  examinations  were  written  ;  and  in  several  of  those 
"  where  such  words  remain,  many  parts  of  the  examinations  are 

crossed  out.     This  is  a  circumstance  which  shews,  that  the  bulk 
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"  of  this  immense  collection  is  parole  evidence,  and  upon  report 
"  of  common  fame.'1     Ibid.  295. 

Out  of  these  examinations,  therefore,  the  commissioners  col- 
lected those  which  had  been  made  upon  oath,  and  consigned 
them  to  another  book,  attesting  with  their  signatures  that  the 
copies  were  correct.  "  From  these  then  it  appears  that  the  whole 
"  number  of  persons  killed  by  the  rebels  out  of  war,  not  at  the 
"  beginning  only,  but  in  the  course  of  the  two  first  years  of  the 
"  rebellion,  amounted  altogether  to  2109  :  on  the  report  of  other 
"  protestants,  1619  more,  and  on  the  report  of  some  of  the  rebels 
"  themselves,  a  further  number  of  300  ;  the  whole  making  4028. 
"  Besides  these  murders,  there  is  in  the  same  collection,  evidence, 
'•  on  the  report  of  others,  of  8000  killed  by  ill  usage  :  and  if  we 
"  allow  that  the  cruelties  of  the  Irish  out  of  w*ar  extended  to 
"  these  numbers  (which,  considering  the  nature  of  several  of  the 
"  depositions,  I  think  in  my  conscience  we  cannot),  yet,  to  be 
"  impartial,  we  must  allow,  that  there  is  no  pretence  for  laying  a 
"  greater  number  to  their  charge."     Warner,  297. 

I  shall  not  lengthen  this  note  by  narrating  the  recriminations 
of  the  Irish.  That  they  suffered  as  much  as  they  inflicted  can- 
not be  doubted.  But  the  blame  of  such  barbarities  should  not 
rest  solely  with  the  perpetrators  on  either  side :  it  ought  to  be 
shared  by  those  who  originally  sowed  the  seeds  of  these  calami- 
ties by  civil  oppression  and  religious  persecution. 

NOTE  |B,]  Pages  321  and  322. 

Nothing  more  clearly  shews  the  readiness  of  Charles  to  engage 
in  intrigue,  and  the  subtleties  and  falsehood  to  which  he  could 
occasionally  descend,  than  the  history  of  Glamorgan's  mission  to 
Ireland.     In  this  note  I  purpose  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  sub 
stance  of  the  several  documents  relating  to  the  transaction. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1644,  the  king  gave  to  him,  by  the  name 
of  Edward  Somerset  alias    Plantagenet,    lord   Herbert,   baron 
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Beaufort,  &c.  a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  appointing  him 
commander-in-chief  of  three  armies  of  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  and 
foreigners,  authorizing  him  to  raise  monies  on  the  securities  of  the 
royal  wardships,  customs,  woods,  &c.  furnishing  him  with  patents 
of  nobility  from  the  title  of  marquess  to  that  of  baronet,  to  be 
filled  up  with  names  at  his  discretion,  promising  to  give  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth  to  his  son  Plantagenet  in  marriage  with  a  dower 
of  £'300,000,  a  sum  which  did  not  much  exceed  what  Herbert 
and  his  father  had  already  spent  in  the  king's  service,  and  in 
addition  to  Herbert  himself  the  title  of  duke  of  Somerset,  with 
the  George  and  blue  ribbon.  From  the  Nuncio's  Memoirs  in 
Birch's  Inquiry,  p.  22. 

This  commission  was  granted  in  consequence  of  an  understand- 
ing with  the  deputies  from  the  confederate  catholics,  who  were 
then  at  Oxford,  and  its  object  is  fully  explained  by  Herbert  himself 
in  a  letter  to  Clarendon,  to  be  laid  before  Charles  II.  and  dated 
June  II,  1660.  "  For  his  majesty's  better  information,  through 
"  your  favour,  and  by  the  channel  of  your  lordship's  understand- 
"  ing  things  rightly,  give  me  leave  to  acquaint  you  with  one  chief 
■•'  key,  wherewith  to  open  the  secret  passages  between  his  late 
"  majesty  and  myself  in  order  to  his  service;  which  was  no 
"  other  than  a  real  exposing  of  myself  to  any  expense  or 
"  difficulty,  rather  than  his  just  design  should  not  take  place ; 
"  or,  in  taking  effect,  that  his  honour  should  suffer.  An 
"  effect,  you  may  justly  say,  relishing  more  of  a  passionate  and 
"  blind  affection  to  his  majesty's  service,  than  of  discretion  and 
"  care  of  myself.  This  made  me  take  a  resolution  that  he  should 
"  have  seemed  angry  with  me  at  my  return  out  of  Ireland,  until 
"  I  had  brought  him  into  a  posture  and  power  to  own  his 
:'  commands,  to  make  good  his  instructions,  and  to  reward  my 
"  faithfulness  and  zeal  therein. 

"  Your  lordship  may  well  wonder,  and  the  king  too,  at  the  ara- 
'  plitude  of  my  commission.  But  when  you  have  understood 
"  the  height  of  his  majesty's  design,  you  will  soon  be  satisfied 
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"  that  nothing  less  could  have  made  me  capable  to  effect  it;  bo- 
"  ing  that  one  army  of  10,000  men  was  to  have  come  out  of 
"Ireland  through  North  Wales;  another  of  a  like  number,  at 
"least,  under  my  command  in  chief,  have  expected  my  return 
"  in  South  Wales,  which  sir  Henry  Gage  was  to  havecommand- 
"  ed  as  lieutenant  general;  and  a  third  should  have  consisted  of 
"  a  matter  of  6000  men,  2000  of  which  wore  to  have  been 
"  Liegois,  commanded  by  sir  Francis  Edmonds,  2000  Lorrainers, 
"  to  have  been  commanded  .by  colonel  Browne,  and  2000  of  such 
'*  French,  English,  .Scots,  and  Irish,  as  could  be  drawn  out  of 
"  Flanders  and  Holland.  And  the  6000  were  to  have  been,  by 
"  the  prince  of  Orange's  assistance,  in  the  associated  counties ; 
"  and  the  governor  of  Lyne,  cousin  germanto  major  Bacon,  major 
"  of  my  own  regiment,  was  to  have  delivered  the  town  unto  them. 

"  The  maintenance  of  this  army  of  foreigners  was  to  have  come 
"  from  the  pope  and  such  catholick  princes  as  he  should  have  drawn 
''  into  it,  having  engaged  to  afford  and  procure  £30,000  a  month  ; 
"  out  of  which  the  foreign  army  was  first  to  be  provided  for,  and 
"  the  remainder  to  be  divided  among  the  other  armies.  And  for 
"  this  purpose  had  1  power  to  treat  with  the  pope  and  catholic 
"  princes  with  particular  advantages  promised  to  catholicks  for 
"  the  quiet  enjoying  their  religion,  without  the  penalties  which 
"  the  statutes  in  force  had  power  to  inflict  upon  them.  And 
"  my  instructions  for  this  purpose,  and  my  powers  to  treat  and 
"  conclude  thereupon,  were  signed  by  the  king  under  his  pocket 
"  signet,  with  blanks  for  me  to  put  in  the  names  of  pope  or  princes* 
"  to  the  end  the  king  might  have  a  starting-hole  to  deny  the 
"  having  given  me  such  commissions,  if  excepted  against  by  his 
"  own  subjects ;  leaving  me  as  it  were  at  stake,  who  for  his 
"  majesty's  sake  was  willing  to  undergo  it  trusting  to  his  word 
"  alone."     Clarendon  papers,  ii.  201,  202. 

But  his  departure  was  delayed  by  Ormond's  objections  to  the 
conditions  of  peace  ;  and  the  king,  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
difficulty  proposed  to  Herbert   to  proceed  to  Ireland,  and  grant 
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privately  tc/ the  catholics  those  concessions  which  the  lord  lieut- 
tenant  hesitated  to  make,  on  condition  of  receiving  in  return  art 
army  of  10,000  men  for  the  royal  service.  In  consequence,  on 
the  27th  of  December,  Charles  announced  to  Ormond  that  Her- 
bert was  going  to  Ireland  under  an  engagement  to  further  the 
peace.     Carte,  ii.  App.  p.  5. 

1645,  January  2nd.     Glamorgan  (he  was  now  honoured  with 
the  title  of  earl  of  Glamorgan)  received  these  instructions.    "  First 
'*  you  may  ingage   y1  estate,   interest  and  creditt  that  we  will 
"  most  really  and  punctually  performe  any  our  promises  to  the 
"  Irish,  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  conclude  a  peace  suddainely^ 
"  soe  whatsoever  shall  be  consented  unto  by   our  lieutenant  the 
',*  marquis  of  Ormond,    We  will  dye  a  thousand  deaths  rather 
"  than  clisannull  or  breake  it ;  and  if  vpon  necessity  any  thing  be 
"  to  be  condescended  unto,   and  yet  the  lord  marquis  not  willing 
"  to  be  seene  therein,  as  not  fitt  for  us  at  the  present  publickely 
"  to  owne,  doe  you  endeavour  to  supply  the  same."     Century  of 
Inventions    by     Mr.     Partington,    original   letters     and    official 
papers,    xxxv.     Then  follows    a  promise    to  perform  any  pro- 
mise made  by  him  to  Ormond  or  others,  &c. 

January  6.  He  received  a  commission  to  levy  any  number  of 
men  in  Ireland  and  other  parts  beyond  the  sea,  with  power  to  ap- 
point officers,  receive  the  king's  rents,  &c.  Birch,  p.  18,  from 
the  nuncio's  memoirs,  fol.  713. 

January  12.  He  received  another  warrant  of  a  most  extra- 
ordinary description,  which  I  shall  transcribe  from  a  MS.  copy 
in  my  possession,  attested  by  his  signature,  and  probably  the 
very  same  which  he  gave  to  Ormond  after  his  arrest  and  impri- 
sonment. 

"  Charles  Rex 

"  Charles   by  the  grace   of  God  king  of  England  Scotland 
"  Fraunce  and  Ireland  Defender  of  the   Fayth,  &c.     To  our 
'  Right  trusty  and  Right  well  beloved  Cossin  Edward   Earle  of 
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"  Glamorgan  greetinge,  Wbearas  wee  haue  had  sufficient  and 
'  ample  testimony  of  yr  approued  wisdome  and  tideliti  Soe 
"  great  is  the  confidence  we  repose  in  yow  as  that  whatsoeuer  yo» 
"  shall  perform  as  warranted  only  under  our  signe  manuall 
"  pocket  signett  or  private  marke  or  even  by  woorde  of  mouthe 
"  wthout  further  cerimonii,  wee  doo  in  the  worde  of  a  kinge  and 
"  a  cristian  promis  to  make  good  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
"  as  effectually  as  if  your  authoriti  from  us  had  binne  under  our 
"  great  seale  of  England  wtb  this  advantage  that  wee  shall  esteem 
"  our  self  farr  the  moore  obliged  to  yow  for  yr  gallantry 
"  in  not  standing  upon  sucl.  nice  tearms  to  doe  us  ser- 
"  vice  wh  wee  shall  God  willing  rewarde.  And  althooghe  yow 
"  exceed  what  law  can  warrant  or  any  power  of  ours  reach  unto, 
"  as  not  knowinge  what  yow  may  haue  need  of,  yet  it  being  for 
"  our  service  wee  oblige  our  self  not  only  to  giue  yow  our  pardon 
"  but  to  mantayne  the  same  wth  all  our  might  and  power,  and 
"  though  either  by  accident  yow  loose  or  by  any  other  occasion 
"  yow  shall  deem  necessary  to  deposit  any  of  our  warrants  and  so 
"  wante  them  at  yor  returne,  wee  faythfully  promise  to  make 
"  them  good  at  your  returne,  and  to  supply  any  thinge  wheerin 
*'  they  shall  be  found  defective,  it  not  being  convenient  for  us  at 
"  this  time  to  dispute  upon  them,  for  of  what  wee  haue  heer  sett 
"  downe  yow  may  rest  confident,  if  theer  be  fayth  or  truth  in  man; 
"  proceed  theerfor  cheerfully,  spedelj,  and  bouldly,  and  for  yor 
"  so  doinge  this  shal  be  yor  sufficient  warrant.  Giuen  at  our 
"  Court  at  Oxford  under  our  signe  manuall  and  privat  signet  this 
44  12  of  Januarj  1644 

Glamorgan. 

"  To  our  Right  trustj  and  Right  well  beloved 
"  cosin  Edward  Earle  of  Glamorgan.'1 

Indorsed  "  The  Earle  of  Glamorgan's  further  authoritj." 
Feb,  12.     Glamorgan  had  left  Oxford,  and  was  raising  money 
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in  Wales,  when  Charles  sent  him  other  dispatches,  and  with  them 
a  letter  desiring  him  to  hasten  to  Ireland.  In  it  he  acknowledges 
the  danger  of  the  undertaking,  that  Glamorgan  had  already  spent 
above  a  million  of  crowns  in  his  service,  and  that  he  was  bound  in 
gratitude  to  take  care  of  him  next  to  his  own  wife  and  children. 
"  What  I  can  further  thinke  at  this  piit  is  to  send  yw  the  blue 
"  ribben,  and  a  warrant  for  the  title  of  duke  of  Somerset,  both 
"  wCh  accept  and  make  vse  of  at  your  discretion,  and  if  you  should 
"  deferre  ye  publishing  of  either  for  a  whyle  to  avoyde  envye, 
"  and  my  being  importuned  by  others,  yet  I  promise  yor  an tiqui tie 
"  for  ye  one  and  your  pattent  for  the  other  shall  bear  date 
"  with  the  warrants."  Century  of  Inventions,  p.  xxxiv.  On  the 
18th  of  August,  1H60,  the  marquis  of  Hertford  complained  that 
this  patent  was  injurious  to  him,  as  he  claimed  the  title  of 
Somerset.  Glamorgan,  then  marquess  of  Worcester,  readily 
surrendered  it  on  the  3d  of  September,  and  his  son  was  created 
duke  of  Beaufort. 

On  March  12,  the  king  Wiote  to  him  the  following  letter. 
"  Herbert, 

"  I  wonder  you  are  not  yet  gone  for  Ireland;  but  since  you 
"  have  stayed  all  this  time,  I  hope  these  will  ouertake  you, 
"  whereby  you  will  the  more  see  the  great  trust  and  confidence 
"  I  repose  in  your  integrity,  of  which  I  have  had  soe  long  and 
"  so  good  experience  :  commanding  yow  to  deale  with  all  inge- 
"  nuity  and  freedome  with  our  lieutenant  of  Ireland  the  marquis 
"  of  Ormond,  and  on  the  word  of  a  king  and  a  christian  I  will 
"  make  good  any  thing  which  our  lieutenant  shall  be  induced 
"  unto  upon  your  persuasion  :  and  if  you  find  it  fitting,  you  may 
"  privately  shew  him  these,  which  I  intend  not  as  obligatory  to 
"  him,  but  to  myselfe,  and  for  both  your  encouragements  and 
"  warrantise,  in  whom  I  repose  my  chcefest  hopes,  not  having  in 
•'  all  my  kingdomes  two  such  subjects;  whose  endeauours  join- 
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"  ing,  1  am  confident  to  be  soone  drawen  out  of  the  mire  1  ara 
"  now  enforced  to  wallow  in."  Century  of  Inventions,  xxxviii. 
What  were  the  writings  meant  by  the  word  "  these,''  which 
Glamorgan  might  shew  to  Ormond  if  he  thought  fitting  ?  Pro- 
bably the  following  warrant,  dated  at  Oxford  on  the  same  day. 

"Charles  R 

"  Charles  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  England  Scotland 
"  France  and  Ireland  Defender  of  the  Fayth  &c.  To  our  right 
"  trusty  and  right  welbeloved  Cosin  Edward  earle  of  Glamor- 
"  gan  Greeting.  We  reposing  great  and  espitiall  trust,  and 
"  confidence  in  yr  approved  wisdome,  and  fidelity  doe  by  these 
"  (as  firmely  as  under  our  great  seale  to  all  intents  and  purposes) 
"  Authorise  and  give  you  power  to  treate  and  conclude  wth  the 
"  Confederat  Romaine  Catholikes  in  our  Kingdom  of  Ireland, 
"  if  vpon  necessity  any  thing  be  to  be  condescended  vnto  wherein 
"  our  Lieutenant  can  not  so  well  be  scene  in  as  not  fitt  for  vs  at 
"  the  present  publikely  to  owne,  and  therefore  we  charge  you  to 
"  proceede  according  to  this  our  warrant  wth  all  possible  secresie, 
"  and  for  whatsoever  you  shall  engage  your  selfe,  vpon  such 
"  valuable  considerations  as  you  in  yr  iudgement  shall  deeme 
"  fitt,  we  promise  in  the  word  of  a  King  and  a  Christian  to  rati- 
"  fie  and  performe  the  same,  that  shall  be  graunted  by  you,  and 
"  vnder  your  hand  and  seale,  the  sayd  confederat  Catholikes 
"  having  by  theyr  supplyes  testified  theyre  zeale  to  our  service, 
"  and  this  shall  be  in  cache  particular  to  you  a  sufficient  war- 
"  rant  Given  at  our  Court  at  Oxford,  vnder  our  signett  and 
"  Royall  signature  the  twelfe  day  of  Marche  in  the  twentieth 
"  yeare  of  our  Raigne  1644 

"  To  our     Right  Trusty   and    right    welbeloved    Cosin, 
Edward  Earle  of  Glamorgan" 

Some  writers  have  attempted  to  dispute  the  authenticity  of 
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this  warrant,  because  though  it  was  inserted  verbatim  in  Gla- 
morgan's treaty  with  the  confederates,  he  did  not  produce  it  at 
the  requisition  of  the  council  at  Dublin,  under  the  excuse  that 
he  had  deposited  it  with  the  catholics  at  Kilkenny.  But  that 
this  was  the  truth,  appears  from  the  nuncio's  memoirs  :  "  a  sua 
"  maj estate  mandatum  habuit,  cujus  originale  regia  manu  sub- 
"  scriptum  Glamorganis  comes  deposuit  apud  confederates  ca- 
"  tholicos."  fol.  1292,  apud  Birch,  215  :  and  if  better  authority 
be  required,  I  have  in  my  possession  the  original  warrant  itself, 
with  the  king's  signature  and  private  seal,  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  a  crown  above,  and  C.  R.  on  the  sides,  and  in- 
dorsed in  the  same  hand  writing  with  the  body  of  the  warrant, 
"  The  Earle  of  Glamorgan's  espetiall  warrant  for  Ireland."  Of 
this  original  the  above  is  a  correct  copy. 

April  30.  The  king  having  heard  that  Rinuccini  had  been 
appointed  nuncio,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  sent  to  Gla- 
morgan a  letter  for  that  prelate  and  another  for  the  pope.  The 
contents  of  the  second  are  unknown  ;  the  first  is  copied  in  the 
nuncio's  memoirs,  "  Nous  ne  doubtons  point,  que  les  choses 
"  n'yront  bien,  et  que  les  bonnes  intentions  commences  par  effect 
"  du  dernier  pape  ne  s'accomplisseront  par  celuys  icy,  et  par 
"  vos  moyens,  en  notre  royaume  d'Irelande  et  de  Angleterre." 
Birch,  28.  He  then  requests  the  nuncio  to  join  with  Glamorgan, 
and  promises  to  accomplish  on  the  return  of  the  latter,  whatever 
they  shall  have  resolved  together.      Ibid. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  whole  proceeding,  the  king,  on 
January  29th,  \CA6,  sent  a  message  to  the  two  houses  in  Eng- 
land, in  which  he  declares  (with  what  truth  the  reader  may 
judge)  that  Glamorgan  had  a  commission  to  raise  men,  and  "  to 
"  that  purpose  only  :  "  that  he  had  no  commission  to  treat  of  any 
thing  else  without  the  privity  and  directions  of  Ormond :  that 
ho  had  never  sent  any  information  of  his  having  made  any  treaty 
with  the  catholics,  and  that  he  (the  king)  disavowed  him  in  his 
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proceedings,  and  had  ordered  the  Irish  council  to  proceed  against 
him  by  due  course  of  law.     Charles's  Works,  555. 

Two  days  later,  January  31,  having  acknowledged  to  the 
council  at  Dublin  that  he  had  informed  Glamorgan  of  the  secret 
instructions  given  to  Ormond,  and  desired  him  to  use  bis  influence 
with  the  catholics  to  persuade  them  to  moderate  their  demand, 
he  proceeds,  "  To  this  end  (and  with  the  strictest  limitations 
"  that  we  could  enjoin  him,  merely  to  those  particulars  conceru- 
"  ing  which  we  had  given  you  secret  instructions,  as  also  even 
"  in  that  to  do  nothing  but  by  your  especial  directions)  it  is  pos- 
"  sible  we  might  have  thought  fit  to  have  given  unto  the  said 
"  earl  of  Glamorgan  such  a  credential  as  might  give  him  credit 
"  with  the  Roman  catholics,  in  case  you  should  find  occasion  to 
"  make  use  of  him,  either  as  a  farther  assurance  unto  them  of 
"  what  you  should  privately  promise,  or  in  case  you  should  judge 
"  it  necessary  to  manage  those  matters  for  their  greater  confi- 
"  dence  apart  by  him,  of  whom,  in  regard  of  his  religion  and 
"  interest,  they  might  be  less  zealous.  This  is  all,  and  the  very 
"  bottom  of  what  we  might  have  possibly  entrusted  unto  the  said 
"  earl  of  Glamorgan  in  this  affair/'  Carte's  Ormond,  iii.  44G. 
How  this  declaration  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  last,  I  know 
not. 

With  this  letter  to  the  council  he  sent  two  others.  One  was 
addressed  to  Ormond,  asserting  on  the  word  of  a  christian  that 
he  never  intended  Glamorgan  to  treat  of  any  thing  without  Or- 
niond's  knowledge  and  approbation,  as  he  was  always  diffident 
of  the  earl's  judgment,  but  at  the  same  time  commanding  him  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  any  sentence  which  might  be  pronounced 
against  that  nobleman.  Carte,  ii.  App.  p.  12.  The  second, 
dated  Feb.  3,  was  to  Glamorgan  himself,  in  these  words. 

"  Glamorgan, 

"  I  must  clearly  tell  you,  both  you  and  I  have  been  abused  in 
"  tills  business ;  for  you  have  been  drawn  to  consent  to  conditions 
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lc  much  beyond  your  instructions,  and  your  treaty  hath  been 
"  divulged  to  all  the  world.  If  you  had  advised  with  my  lord 
"  lieutenant,  as  you  promised  me,  all  this  had  been  helped.  But 
"  we  must  look  forward.  Wherefore,  in  a  word,  I  have  com- 
"  manded  as  much  favour  to  be  shewn  to  you  as  may  possibly 
"  stand  with  my  service  or  safety  :  and  if  you  will  yet  trust  my 
is  advice—  which  I  have  commanded  Digby  to  give  you  frr-ely — 
"  I  will  bring  you  so  off  that  you  may  still  be  useful  to  me,  and 
"  I  shall  be  able  to  recompence  you  for  your  affection;  if  not,  I 
"  cannot  tell  what  to  say  But  I  will  not  doubt  your  compliance 
a  in  this,  since  it  so  hignly  concerns  the  good  of  all  my  crowns, 
"  my  own  particular,  and  to  make  me  have  still  means  to  shew 
"  myself 

"  Your  most  assured  Friend, 
•'  Charles  R. 
Oxford,  Feb.  3,  1645-6."  Warner,  360. 


In  this  letter  Charles  did  not  express  himself  with  freedom, 
probably  because  it  was  sent  through  Ormond  and  Digby.  But 
on  February  28th  he  dispatched  sir  J.  Winter  to  Glamorgan, 
with  full  instructions,  and  this  short  epistle. 

"  Herbert, 

**  I  am  confident  that  this  honest  trusty  bearer  will  give  yon 
"  good  satisfaction  why  I  have  not  in  euerie  thing  done  as  you 
"  desired,  the  wante  of  confidence  in  you  being  so  farre  from 
"  being  ye  cause  thereof,  that  I  am  euery  day  more  and  more  con- 
"  firmed  in  the  trust  that  I  have  of  you,  for  beleeve  me,  it  is  not 
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"  in  the  power  of  any  to  make  you  suffer  in  my  opinion  by  ill 
"  offices ;  but  of  this  and  diuers  other  things  I  have  given  so  full 
"  instructions  that  I  will  saye  no  more,  but  that  I  am 

"  Yor  most  assured  constant  Friend, 

"  Charles  R." 

Century  of  Inventions,  xxxix. 

April  5th  ho  wrote  to  him  again. 

"  Glamorgan, 

"  I  have  no  time,  nor  do  you  expect  that  I  shall  make  un- 
*'  necessary  repetitions  to  you.  Wherefore,  referring  you  to 
"  Digby  for  business,  this  is  only  to  give  you  assurance  of  my 
"constant  friendship  to  you:  which,  considering  the  general 
"  defection  of  common  honesty,  is  in  a  sort  requisite.  How- 
"  beit,  I  know  you  cannot  but  be  confident  of  my  making  good 
"  all  instructions  and  promises  to  you  and  the  nuncio. 

"  Your  most  assured  constant  Friend, 

"  Charles  R." 

Warner,  373. 

On  the  following  day  the  king-sent  him  another  short  letter. 

"  Herbert, 

"  As  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  too  much  courage  to  be  dismayed 
"  or  discouraged  at  the  usage  you  have  had,  so  I  assure  you  that 
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"  my  estimation  of  you  is  nothing  diminished  by  it,  but  rather 
"  begets  in  me  a  desire  of  revenge  and  reparation  to  us  both  ;  for 
"  in  this  I  hold  myself  equally  interested  with  you.  Wherefore 
"  not  doubting  of  your  accustomed  care  and  industry  in  my  ser- 
*'  vice,  I  assure  you  of  the  continuance  of  my  favour  and  protec- 
"  tion  to  you,  and  that  in  deeds  more  than  words,  I  shall  shew 
"  myself  to  be 

"  Your  most  assured  constant  Friend, 

"  Charles  R." 

Warner,  374 

If  after  the  perusal  of  these  documents  any  doubt  can  remain 
of  the  authenticity  of  Glamorgan's  commission,  it  must  bo  done 
away  by  the  following  passage  from  Clarendon's  correspondence 
with  secretary  Nicholas.  Speaking  of  his  intended  history,  he 
says,  "  I  must  tell  you,  1  care  not  how  little  I  say  in  that  busi- 
"  ness  of  Ireland,  since  those  strange  powers  and  instructions 
"  given  to  your  favourite  Glamorgan,  which  appears  to  me  so 
*'  inexcusable  to  justice,  piety,  and  prudence.  And  I  fear  there 
"  is  very  much  in  that  transaction  of  Ireland,  both  before  and 
"  since,  that  you  and  I  were  never  thought  wise  enough  to  be 
'*  advised  with  in.  Oh,  Mr.  Secretary,  those  stratagems  have 
"  given  me  more  sad  hours  than  all  the  misfortunes  in  war  which 
"  have  befallen  the  king,  and  look  like  the  effects  of  God's  anger 
"  towards  us."     Clarendon  papers,  ii.  337. 

NOTE  [C],  Page  341. 

1°.  The  ordinances  had  distinguished  two  classes  of  delin- 
quents, the  one  religious,  the  other  political.  The  first  com- 
prised all  catholic  recusants,  all  persons  whomsoever,  who,  having 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  should  refuse  to  abjure  upon  oath 
the  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  catholic  creed.  These  were  reputed 
papists,  and  had  been  made  to  forfeit  two-thirds  of  their  real  and 
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personal  estates,  which  were  seized  for  the  benefit  of  the  king- 
dom by  the  commissioners  of  sequestration  appointed  in  each  par- 
ticular county.  The  second  comprehended  all  persons  who  were 
known  to  have  fought  against  the  parliament,  or  to  have  aided  the 
royal  party  with  money,  men,  provisions,  advice  or  information : 
aud  of  these  the  whole  estates  both  real  and  personal,  had  been 
sequestrated,  with  the  sole  exception  of  one-fifth  allotted  for  the 
support  of  the  wife  and  children,  if  the  latter  were  educated  in  the 
protestant  religion.     Elsynge's  ordinances,  3.  22  et  seq. 

II0.  These  sequestrated  estates  not  only  furnished  a  yearly 
income,  but  also  a  ready  supply  on  every  sudden  emergency. 
Thus  when  colonel  Harvey  refused  to  march  till  his  regiment 
had  received  the  arrears  of  its  pay,  amounting  to  £3000,  an  or- 
dinance was  immediately  passed  to  raise  the  money  by  the  sale 
of  woods  belonging  to  lord  Petre,  in  the  county  of  Essex. 
(Journals,  vi.  519.)  When  a  complaint  was  made  of  a  scarcity 
of  timber  for  the  repairs  of  the  navy,  the  two  houses  authorized 
certain  shipwrights  to  fell  2500  oak  trees  on  the  estates  of  delin- 
quents in  Kent  and  Essex.  (Ibid.  520.)  When  the  Scots  de- 
manded a  month's  pay  for  their  army,  the  committee  at  Gold- 
smiths' hall  procured  the  money  by  offering  for  sale  such  pro- 
perty of  delinquents  as  they  judged  expedient,  the  lands  at  eight, 
the  houses  at  six  years'  purchase.  Journals  of  Commons,  June 
10.  24.  1644. 

111°.  But  the  difficulty  of  procuring  ready'money  by  sales  in- 
duced (he  commissioners  to  look  out  for  some  other  expedient : 
and  when  the  sum  of  £15,000  was  wanted  to  put  the  army  of 
Fairfax  in  motion,  it  was  raised  without  delay  by  offering  to  de- 
linquents the  restoration  of  their  sequestrated  estates,  on  the  im- 
mediate payment  of  a  certain  fine.  (Commons'  Journals,  Sep. 
13,  161 1.)  The  success  of  this  experiment  encouraged  them  to 
hold  out  a  similar  indulgence  to  such  persons  as  were  willing  to 
quit  the  royal  party,  provided  they  were  not  catholics,  and  would 
take  the  oath  of  abjuration  of  the  catholic  doctriue.     (Ibid.  Mar 

VOL.  x.  2  i 
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6.  Aug.  12.  1615.  May  4.  June  26.  Sep.  3,  1646.)  After- 
wards, on  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  great  majority  of  the 
royalists  were  admitted  to  make  their  compositions  with  the  com- 
mittee. Of  the  tines  required,  the  greater  number  amounted  to 
one-tenth,  many  to  one-sixth,  and  a  few  to  one-third  of  the 
whole  property,  both  real  and  personal  of  the  delinquents.  See 
the  Journals  of  both  houses  for  the  years  1647.  1648. 

NOTE  [D],  Page  459. 

On  the  day  after  the  king's  execution  appeared  a  work  entitled 
EIKftN  BASIAIKH,  or  the  portraicture  of  his  sacred  majesty  in 
his  solitude  and  sufferings.  It  professed  to  be  written  by  Charles 
himself,  a  faithful  exposition  of  his  own  thoughts  on  the  principal 
events  of  his  reign,  accompanied  with  such  pious  effusions  as  the 
recollection  suggested  to  his  mind.  It  was  calculated  to  create  a 
deep  sensation  in  favour  of  the  royal  sufferer,  and  is  said  to  have 
passed  through  fifty  editions  in  the  course  of  the  first  year. 
Durino-  the  commonwealth,  Milton  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  dis- 
prove the  king's  claim  to  the  composition  of  the  book  :  after  the 
restoration,  Dr.  Gauden,  a  clergyman  of  Bocking,  in  Essex,  came 
forward  and  declared  himself  the  real  author.  But  he  advanced 
his  pretensions  with  secresy,  and  received  as  the  price  of  his 
silence,  first  the  bishopric  of  Exeter,  and  afterwards,  when  he 
complained  of  the  poverty  of  that  see,  the  richer  bishopric  of 
Worcester. 

After  the  death  of  Gauden  his  pretensions  began  to  transpire, 
and  became  the  subject  of  an  interesting  controversy  between  his 
friends  and  the  admirers  of  Charles.  But  many  documents  have 
been  published  since,  which  were  then  unknown,  particularly  the 
letters  of  Gauden  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon  (Clarendon  papers,  iii. 
App.  xxvi — xxxi.  xcv.)  ^ind  others  from  him  to  the  earl  of  Bris- 
tol, (Maty's  review,  ii.  253.  Clarendon  papers,  iii.  App.  xcvi.  and 
Mr.  Todd,  Memoirs  of  bishop  Walton,  i.  138.)     These  have  so 
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firmly  established  Gauden's  claim,  that  whoever  denies  it,   roust 
be  prepared  to  pronounce  that  prelate  an  impostor,  to  believe  that 
the  bishops  Morley  and  Duppa  gave  false  evidence  in  his  favour, 
and  to  explain  how  it  happened  that  those,  the  most  interested  to 
maintain  the  right  of  the  king,  namely,   Charles  II.,  his  brother 
the  duke  of  York,  and  the  two  earls  of  Clarendon  and  Bristol, 
gave   in    to    the  deception.     These  difficulties,   however,    have 
not  appalled  Dr.  Wordsworth,  who   in  a  recent  publication    of 
more   than  four  hundred  pages,  entitled,   "  Who  wrote  EIKON 
BAEIAjKH  ?"    has  collected  with    patient    industry  every    par- 
ticle of  evidence  which  can  bear  upon  the  subject :  and  after  a 
most  minute  and  laborious  investigation,  has  concluded  by   ad- 
judging the  work  to  the  king,  and  pronouncing  the  bishop  an  im- 
pudent impostor.     Still  my  incredulity  is  not  subdued.     There  is 
much  in  the  EIKftN  BASIAIKH  itself  which  forbids  me  to  believe 
that  Charles  was  the  real  author,  though  the  latter,  whoever  he 
were,  may  have  occasionally  consulted  and  copied  the  royal  papers ; 
and  the  claim  of  Gauden  appears  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken 
by  the  imperfect    and  conjectural  improbabilities   which    have 
hitherto  been  produced  against  it. 

Additional  Note  to  p.  61. 

Since  I  wrote  the  note  78  of  the  first  chapter,  I  have  been 
favoured  with  the  perusal  of  the  declaration  signed  by  Tresham, 
on  the  night  of  December  22nd,  a  few  hours  before  he  expired. 
In  it  he  states,  that  on  his  private  examination  four  persons  were 
named  to  him  as  having  been  concerned  with  Winter  in  the  trea- 
sonable messages  sent  to  Spain  in  the  time  of  the  late  queen ; 
and  he  was  ordered  to  denounce  the  others,  unless  he  wished  to 
meet  with  more  severe  treatment  than  he  had  hitherto  expe- 
rienced: that  under  the  influence  of  this  threat  he  was  in- 
duced to  name  Walley  (Garnet);  but  that  now  he  sought  to 
amend  his  deposition,   and  having  been  refused  by  Wade,  the 
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lieutenant,  had  dictated  this  his  declaration  to  his  servant:  "This 
••  I  do  deliver  here  upon  my  salvacon  to  be  trew,  as  near  as  I 
"  can  call  to  mynde :  desiring  y*  my  former  confession  may  be 
"  called  in,  and  that  this  may  stand  lor  truthe.  It  was  more 
"  lhan  I  knew  y*  Mr.  Walley  was  used  herein,  and  to  give  your 
"  lordship  a  profe  besides  my  oathe,  I  had  not  seen  him  in  six- 
"  teene  yere  before,  nor  never  bad  messuadgenor  letter  from  him." 
Sir  Edward  Coke  sent  the  declaration  to  Cecil,  with  the  fol- 
lowing remark,  "  This  is  the  fruite  of  equivocation,  (the  booke 
':  whereof  was  found  in  Tresham's  desk)  to  affirm  manifesto 
':  falshoods  uppon  his  salvation  in  ipso  articulo  mortis."  At 
the  trial  of  Garnet,  however,  I  think  that  both  Cecil  and  Coke 
tailed  in  the  attempt  to  prove  these  falsehoods.  They  took  th« 
declaration  of  Tresham  for  a  denial  that  Garnet  knew  of  the 
Spanish  treason,  a  design  of  invasion,  (Gunpowder  Treason, 
219)  which  is  certainly  far  more  than  the  words  of  Tresham  can 
be  fairly  supposed  to  mean.  1°.  To  prove  that  Tresham  had  seen 
Garnet  within  sixteen  years,  they  produced  several  depositions  ef 
Mrs.  Anne  Vaux,  that  both  had  dined  together  at  her  bouse 
"  three  or  four  times  since  the  king's  coming  in,  and  divers  time* 
"before.1'  (Ibid.  221.  222.)  This,  however,  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  evidence  that  they  had  met  before  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  treason,  to  which  alone  the  dying  words  of  Treshiini 
manifestly  refer. 
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